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CHAP.    LII. 

The  Two  Sieges  of  Constantinople ,   Try  the  j4rabs. 

—  Their  Invasion  of  France,   and  Defeat  by 
Charles  fl'lartel.  —  Civil   War  of  the  Ommia- 
des  and  ^4bbassides.  —  Learning  of  the  Arabs. 

—  Luxury    of  the   Caliphs.  —  fiaval  Enter- 
prises on   Crete,   Sicily,   and  Rome.  —  Decay 
and  Division  of  the  Empire  of  the  Caliphs.  — • 
Defeats   and    Victories  of  the   Greek  Emperors. 

W  hen  the  Arabs  first  issued  from  the  desert ,  they 
must  have  been  surprised  at  the  ease  and  rapidity 
of  their  own  success.  But  when  they  advanced  in 
the  career  of  victory  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
and  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees ;  when  they  had  re- 
peatedly tried  the  edge  of  their  scymetars  ,  and  the  ener- 
gy of  their  faith,  they  might  be  equally  astonished  that 
any  nation  could  resist  their  invincible  arms ,  that  any 
Vol.  X.  A 


2  First  Siege  of  Constantinople.        [ch.  5a. 

boundary  should  confine  the  dominion  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  prophet.  The  confidence  of  soldiers 
and  fanatics  may  indeed  be  excused,  since  the 
calm  historian  of  the  present  hour,  who  strives  to 
follow  the  rapid  course  of  the  Saracens ,  must  study 
to  explain  by  what  means  the  church  and  state  were 
saved  from  this  impending,  and,  as  it  should  seem, 
from  this  inevitable  danger.  The  deserts  of  Scythia  , 
and  Sarmatia ,  might  be  guarded  by  their  extent ,  their 
climate ,  their  poverty  ,  and  the  courage  of  the  nor- 
thern shepherds ;  China  was  remote  and  inaccessi- 
ble;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  temperate  zone  was 
subject  to  the  Mahometan  conquerors;  the  Greeks 
were  exhausted  by  the  calamities  of  war,  and  the  loss 
of  their  fairest  provinces ,  and  the  Barbarians  of  Eu- 
rope might  justly  tremble  at  the  precipitate  fall  of 
the  Gothic  monarchy.  In  this  inquiry  I  shall  unfold 
the  events  that  rescued  our  ancestors  of  Britain ,  and 
our  neighbours  of  Gaul ,  from  the  civil  and  religious 
yoke  of  the  Koran;  that  protected  the  majesty  of 
Rome,  and  delayed  the  servitude  of  Constantinople; 
that  invigorated  the  defence  of  the  Christians ,  and 
scattered  among  their  enemies  the  seeds  of  division 
and  decay. 

Forty-six  years  after  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from 
Mecca,  his  disciples  appeared  in  arms  under  the 
walls  of  Constantinople  1).  They  were  animated  by 
a  genuine  or  fictitious  saying  of  the  prophet,  that,  to 
the  first  army  which  besieged  the  city  of  the  Caesars  , 
their  sins  were  forgiven :  the  long  series  of  Roman 

1)  Theophanes  places  the  seven  years  of  the  siege  of 
Constantinople,  in  the  yenra  of  our  Christian  aera  073 
(of  the  Alexandrian  065  ,  Sept.  1.)  and  the  peace  of  the 
Saracens  four  years  afterwards;  a  glaring  inconsistent! 
which  Petavius,  Goar,  and  Pagi;(Critica  ,  torn.  iv.p.  63.  04) 
hare  struggled  to  remove.  Of  the  Arabians, "the  Hegira  52 
(A.  D.  672,  Jan.  8.)  is  assigned  by  Elmacin,  th«  year  48 
A.  D.  668,  Feb.  20.)  by  Abulfeda,  whose  testimony  I 
esteem  the  most  convenient  and  creditable. 


A.D.  668-  675.]       ly  the  Arabs.  5> 

triumphs  Would  be  meritoriously  transferred  to  the 
conquerors  of  New  Rome;  and  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions was  deposited  iii  this  Well-chosen  seat  of  royalty 
and  commerce.  No  sooner  had  the  caliph  Moawiyah 
suppressed  his  rivals  and  established  his  throne ^  than 
he  aspired  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  civil  blood,  by  the 
success  and  glory  bf  his  holy  expeditions)  ;  his  prepa- 
rations by  sea  and  land  were  adequate  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  object ;  his  standard  was  entrusted  to 
SophJan,  a  veteran  warrior,  but  the  troops  were  en- 
couraged by  the  example  and  presence  of  Yezid ,  the 
son  and  presumptive  heir  of  the  commander  of  the 
faithful.  The  Greeks  had  little  to  hope  ,  nor  had  their 
enemies  any  reasons  of  fear ,  from  the  courage  and 
vigilance  of  the  feigning  emperor ,  who  disgraced 
the  name  of  Constantine,  and  imitated  only  the  iii* 
glorious  years  of  his  grandfather  Heraclius.  Without 
delay  or  opposition,  the  naval  forces  of  the  Saracens 
passed  through  the  unguarded  channel  of  the  Helles- 
pont ,  which  even  now ,  under  the  feeble  and  disor- 
derly government  of  the  Turks ,  is  maintained  as  the 
natural  bulwark  of  the  capital  3).  The  Arabian  fleet 
cast  anchor,  and  the  troops  were  disembarked  near 

2)  For  this   first    siege  of  Constantinople ,  see  Nicepho- 
rus  (Bi-eviar.  p.  21 ,22  ;)  Theophanes  (  Chronograph,  p.  294) 
Cedrenus  (Compend.   p;   437);    Zonaras    (Hist.   torn.  ii.  1. 
xiv.  p.  89);   Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  56.  57);    Abtilfeda 
(  Annal.  Moslem,  p.  107  108  ,    vers.  Reiske  ) ;  d'Herbelot  (Bi- 
bliot.   Orient.   Constantinah ) ;  Ocklej's  Hist,  of  the  Sara- 
cens, vol.  ii.  p.  127,  128; 

3)  The  state  and  defence  of  the  Dardanelles ,  is  exposed 
in   the  Memoirs   of   the  Baron  de  Tott    (torn.  iii.  p.    39— 
87 },   who  was  sent  to  fortify  them  against   the  Russians. 
From  a  principal   actbr ,  I  should  have  expected  more  ac- 
curate details  ;  but  he  seems  to  write  for  the   amusement , 
rather  than  the  instruction  of  his  reader.  Perhaps,   on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,   the  minister  of  Constantine  was 
occupied,  like  that  of  Mustapha,    in    finding  two   Canary 
fcifds,  who  should  sing  precisely  the  same  note. 

A  2 
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the  palace  of  Hebdomon ,  seven  miles  from  the  city. 
During  many  days ,  from  the  dawn  of  light  to  the 
evening,  the  line  of  assault  was  extended  from  the 
golden  gate  to  the  eastern  promontory ,  and  the  fore- 
most warriors  were  impelled  by  the  weight  and  ef- 
fort of  the  succeeding  columns.  But  the  besiegers 
had  formed  an  insufficient  estimate  of  the  strength 
and  resources  of  Constantinople,  The  solid  and 
lofty  walls  were  guarded  by  numbers  and  discipline: 
the  spirit  of  the  Romans  was  rekindled  by  the  last 
danger  of  their  religion  and  empire:  the  fugitives 
from  tht  conquered  provinces  more  successfully  re- 
newed the  defence  of  Damascus  and  Alexandria ; 
and  the  Saracens  were  dismayed  by  the  stranged  and 
prodigious  effects  of  artificial  fire.  This  firm  and 
effectual  resistance  diverted  their  arms  to  the  more 
easy  attempts  of  plundering  the  European  and  Asia- 
tic coasts  of  the  Propontis;  and,  after  keeping  the 
sea  from  the  month  of  April  to  that  of  September, 
on  the  approach  of  winter  they  retreated ,  fourscore 
miles  from  the  capital  >  to  the  isle  of  Cyzicus ,  in  which 
they  had  established  their  magazine  of  spoil  and  pro- 
visions. So  patient  was  their  perseverance ,  or  so 
languid  were  their  operations ,  that  they  repeated ,  in 
the  six  following  summers ,  the  same  attack  and  re- 
treat ,  wtth  a  gradual  abatement  of  hope  and  vigour ; 
till  the  mischances  of  shipwreck  and  disease .  of  the 
•word  and  of  fire,  compelled  them  to  relinquish  the 
fruitless  enterprise.  They  might  bewail  the  loss,  or 
commemorate  the  martyrdom,  of  thirty  thousand 
Moslems ,  who  fell  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople  ; 
and  the  solemn  funeral  of  Abu  Ayub ,  or  Job ,  exci- 
ted the  curiosity  of  the  Christians  themselves.  That 
venerable  Arab,  one  of  the  last  of  the  companion* 
of  Mahomet,  was  numbered  among  the  ansars,  or 
auxiliaries  of  Medina,  who  sheltered  the  head  of 
the  flying  prophet.  In  his  youth  he  fought  at  Bedes- 
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and  Ohud,  under  the  holy  standard;  in  his  mature 
age  he  was  the  friend  and  follower  of  Ali ;  and  the 
last  remnant  of  his  strength  and  life  was  consumed 
in  a  distant  and  dangerous  war  against  the  enemies 
of  the  Koran.  His  memory  was  revered;  but  the 
place  of  his  burial  was  neglected  and  unknown,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  years,  till 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  the  se- 
cond. A  seasonable  vision  (for  such  are  the  manu- 
facture of  every  religion)  revealed  the  holy  spot  at 
the  foot  of  the  walls ,  and  the  bottom  of  the  har- 
bour ;  and  the  mosch  of  Ayub  has  been  deservedly 
chosen  for  the  simple  and  martial  inauguration  of  the 
Turkish  sultans  4). 

The  event  of  the  siege  revived,  both  in  the 
east  and  west,  the  reputation  of  the  Roman 
arms,  and  cast  a  momentary  shade  over  the  glo- 
ries of  the  Saracens.  The  Greek  ambassador  was 
favourably  received  at  Damascus,  in  a  general  coun- 
cil of  the  emirs ,  or  Koreish :  a  peace ,  or  truce ,  of 
thirty  years  was  ratified  between  the  two  em- 
pires ;  and  the  stipulation  of  an  annual  tribute ,  fifty 
'horses  of  a  noble  breed,  fifty  slaves,  and  three  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold,  degraded  the  majesty  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful  5).  The  aged  caliph  was  de- 
sirous of  possessing  his  dominions,  and  ending  his 
days  in  tranquillity  and  repose:  while  the  Moors  and 
Indians  trembled  at  his  name.  His  palace  and  city  of 

4)  Demetrius  Cantemir's  Hist,  of  the  Othman  Empire,  p. 
105  *  106.    Rycaut's  state  of   the   Ottoman  Empire,  p.  10, 
11.  Voyages  de  Thevenot,  part  i.  p.  189.  The  Christians, 
who  suppose  that  the  martyr  Abu  Ayub  it  vulgarly  con- 
founded with  the  patriarch  Job,  betray  their  own  ignorance 
rather  than  that  of  the  Turks. 

5)  Theoptianes,  though  a  Greek,  deserves  credit  for  these 
tributes  (Chronograph,  p.   295,   290,  300,  301).  which    are 
confirmed,  with  some  variation,  by  the  Arabic  history  of 
Abulpharngius  (Dynast,  p.  128.  vers.  Pocock). 
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Damascus  was  insulted  by  the  Mardaites,  or  Marq- 
nites ,  of  mount  Libanus ,  the  firmest  barrier  of  the 
empire ,  till  they  were  disarmed  and  transplanted  by 
the  suspicious  policy  of  the  Greeks  6).  After  the  re- 
volt of  Arabia  and  Persia ,  the  house  of  Omiyah  7) 
was  reduced  to  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt : 
their  distress  and  fear  enforced  their  compliance  with 
the  pressing  demands  of  the  Christians:  and  the 
tribute  was  increased  to  a  slave ,  an  horse ,  and  a 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  for  each  of  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  of  the  solar  year.  But  as  soon  as 
the  empire  was  again  united  by  the  arms  and  policy 
of  Abdalmalek,  he  disclaimed  a  badge  of  servitude, 
not  less  injurious  to  his  conscience  than  to  his  pride: 
he  discontinued  the  payment  of  the  tribute ;  and  the 
resentment  of  the  Greeks  was  disabled  from  action 
by  the  mad  tyranny  of  the  second  Justinian ,  the  just 
rebellion  of  his  subjects,  and  the  frequent  change  of 
his  antagonists  and  successors.  Till  the  reign  of 
Abdalmalek ,  the  Saracens  had  been  content  with  the 
free  possession  of  the  Persian  and  Roman  treasures, 
in  the  coin  of  Chosroes  and  Caesar.  By  the  com- 
mand of  that  caliph,  a  national  mint  was  established, 
both  of  silver  and  gold ,  and  the  inscription  of  the 
Dinar,  though  it  might  be  censured  by  some  timo- 

6)  The  censure  of  Theophanes  is  just  and  pointed,  TflV 
PtofiKtv.yv  Svassiav  GHocor^atatfag  ....  navStivu  v.uv.a 
xntov'd-tv  ij  Pcofiavia  vno  xcav  AQU^COV  ,«f  got rov  vvv.Chrq- 
nograph.  p.  302,  303)   The  series  of   these    events  may  be 
traced  in  the  Annals  of  Theophanes,  and  in  tha  abridgment 
pf  the  Patriarch  Nicephorus,  p.  22,  24. 

7)  These  domestic  revolutions  are  related  in  ?  clear  and 
natural  style,  in  the  second  volume  of  Ockley's  History  of 
the  Saracens,  p.  253  —  370.  Besides  onr  printed  authors,  he 
draws  his  materials  from  the  Arabic  MSS.  of  Oxford,  which 
he  would  have  more  deeply  searched,  had  he  been  confined 
to  the  Rodleian  library  instead  of  the  city  jail ;  a  fate  ho>v 
unworthy  of  the  man  and  of  his  country ! 
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rous  casuists,  proclaimed  the  unity  of  the  God  of 
Mahomet  8).  Under  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Waled, 
the  Greek  language  and  characters  were  excluded 
from  the  accounts  of  the  public  revenue  9).  If  this 
change  was  productive  of  the  invention  or  familiar 
use  of  our  present  numerals,  the  Arabic,  or  Indian 
cyphers,  as  they  are  commonly  styled,  a  regulation 
of  office  has  promoted  the  most  important  discove- 
ries of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  the  mathematical 
sciences  10).  V( 

Whilst  the  caliph  Waled  sat  idle   on  the  throne  of 

8)  Elmacin  ,  who  dates  the   first  coinage  ,  A.  H.  76.  A.  D. 
605,  five  or  six  years  later   than  the  Greek  historians,  has 
compared  the  weight  of  the  best  or  common  gold  dinar,  to 
the  drachm  or  dirhem  of  Egypt  (p.  77),  which  may  be  equal 
to   two  pennies   (48  grains)    of  our  Troy  weight  (Hooper's 
Enquiry  into  Ancient  Measures,  p.  24  —  30),  and  equivalent 
to  eight    shillings    of   our  sterling  money.    From  the  same* 
Elmacin   and  the  Arabian  physicians,  some  dinars,  as  high  as 
two  dirhems,  as    low  as    half  a  dirhem,  may  he    deduced. 
The  piece    of  silver   was  the    dirhem,   both  in  value  and 
•weight;  but  an   old,  though  fair  coin,  struck  at  Waset,  A. 
H.  88,  and  preserved  in  the  Bodleian    library,  wants  four 
grains   of  the   Cairo   standard   (see  the    Modern  Universal 
History,  torn.  i.  p.  548.  of  the  French  translation.) 

9)  KaiiKcolv6S'yQa(ps69ui.  ti^r/visi  TOVsSrjfioGiovstfov 

v  xcofiixag.  ali'  AQufiioig  uvrunaQKaffiaivsa^cci 
tyrjcpwv  ,  smtSt]  aSvvarov  rrjtv.ttvwv  ylioGGt] 


Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  3»14.  This  defect,  if  it  really 
existed,  must  have  stimulated  the  ingemuity  of  the  Arabs  to 
invent  or  borrow. 

10)  According  to  anew,  though  probable  notion,  main- 
tained by  M.de  Villoison  (Anecdota  Graeca,  torn.  ii.  p.  152, 
157,)  our  cyphers  are  not  of  Indian  or  Arabic  invention. 
They  were  used  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  arithmeticians  long 
before  the  age  of  Boethius.  After  the  extinction  of  science 
in  the  West,  they  were  adopted  by  the  Arabic  versions 
from  the  orginal  MSS.  and  restored  to  the  Latins  about  the 
xith  century. 
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Damascus,  while  his  lieutenants  achieved  the  con- 
quest of  Transoxiana  and  Spain,  a  third  army  of 
Saracens  overspread  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  approached  the  borders  of  the  Byzantine  capital. 
But  the  attempt  and  disgrace  of  the  second  sieg» 
was  reserved  for  his  brother  Soliman,  whose  am- 
bition appears  to  have  been  quickened  by  a  more 
active  and  martial  spirit.  In  the  revolutions  of  the 
Greek  empire ,  after  the  tyrant  Justinian  had  been 
punished  and  avenged,  an  humble  secretary,  Anas- 
tasius ,  or  Artemius ,  was  promoted  by  chance ,  or 
merit,  to  the  vacant  purple.  He  was  alarmed  by 
the  sound  of  war;  and  his  ambassador  returned 
from  Damascus  with  the  tremendous  news ,  that 
the  Saracens  were  preparing  an  armament ,  by  sea 
nnd  land ,  such  as  would  transcend  the  experience 
of  the  past ,  or  the  belief  of  the  present  age.  The 
precautions  oi  Anastasius  were  not  unworthy  of  his 
station,  or  of  the  impending  danger.  He  issued  a 
peremptory  mandate,  that  all  persons  who  were  not 
provided  with  the  means  of  subsistence  for  a  three- 
years'  siege,  should  evacuate  the  city:  the  public 
granaries  and  arsenals  were  abundantly  replenished ; 
the  walls  were  restored  and  strengthened;  and 
the  engines  for  casting  stones  or  darts ,  or  fire, 
were  stationed  along  the  ramparts ,  or  in  the  bri- 
gantines  of  war,  of  which  an  additional  number 
was  hastily  constructed.  To  prevent ,  is  safer  as 
well  as  more  honourable,  than  to  repel,  an  attack; 
and  a  design  was  meditated ,  above  the  usual 
spirit  of  the  Greeks,  of  burning  the  naval  stores 
of  the  enemy,  the  cypress  timber  that  had  been 
hewn  in  mount  Libanus ,  and  was  piled  along  the 
sea-shore  of  Phoenicia,  for  the  service  of  the 
Egyptian  fleet.  This  generous  enterprise  was  de- 
feated by  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  the  troops, 
who ,  in  the  new  language  of  the  empire ,  were 
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styled  of  the  Obsequian  Theme  11).  They  murdered 
their  chief,  deserted  their  standard  in  the  isle  of 
Rhodes,  dispersed  themselves  over  the  adjacent  con- 
tinent, and  deserved  pardon  or  reward  by  investing 
with  the  purple  a  simple  officer  of  the  revenue. 
The  name  of  Theodosius  might  recommend  him 
to  the  senate  and  people  ;  but ,  after  some  months, 
he  sunk  into  a  cloyster,  and  resigned,  to  the  firmer 
hand  of  Leo,  the  Isaurian,  the  urgent  defence  of 
the  capital  and  empire.  The  most  formidable  of 
the  Saracens ,  Moslemah ,  the  brother  of  the  caliph, 
was  advancing  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  Arabs  and  Persians,  the  greater 
part  mounted  on  horses  or  camels;  and  the  success- 
ful sieges  of  Tyana ,  Amorium ,  and  Pergamus, 
were  of  sufficient  duration  to  exercise  their  skill, 
and  to  elevate  their  hopes.  At  the  well  -  known 
passage  of  Abydus,  on  the  Hellespont,  the  Maho- 
metan arms  were  transported ,  for  the  first  time, 
from  Asia  to  Europe.  From  thence ,  wheeling 
round  the  Thracian  cities  of  the  Propontis,  Mosle- 
mah invested  Constantinople  on  the  land  side,  sur-* 
rounded  his  camp  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  pre- 
pared and  planted  his  engines  of  assault ,  and  de- 
clared, by  words  and  actions,  a  patient  resolution 
of  expecting  the  return  of  seed-time  and  harvest, 
should  the  obstinacy  of  the  .besieged  prove  equal 
to  his  own.  The  Greeks  would  gladly  have  ran- 
somed their  religion  and  empire ,  by  a  fine  or  assess- 
ment of  a  piece  of  gold  on  the  head  of  each  inha- 

11)  In  the  division  of  the  Themes,  or  provinces  describ* 
ed  by  Coiistantine  Porphyrogenitus  de  Thematibus ,  (1.  i, 
p.  9,  10.)  the  Obsequium,  a  Latin  appellation  of  the  army 
and  palace ,  was  the  fourth  in  the  public  order.  Nice  was 
the  metropolis,  and  its  jurisdiction  extended  from  the 
Hellespont  over  the  adjacent  parts  of  Bithynia  and  Phry» 
gia  (see  the  two  maps  prefixed  byDelisle  to  the  Jmperiufll 
Orientals  of  Bauduri.) 
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bitant  of  the  city;  but  the  liberal  offer  was  rejected 
v,-ith  disdain ,  and  the  presumption  of  Moslemah 
was  exalted  by  the  speedy  approach  and  invincible 
force  of  the  navies  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  They  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  eighteen  hundred  ships : 
the  number  betrays  their  inconsiderable  size  ;  and 
of  the  twenty  stout  and  capacious  vessels ,  whose 
magnitude  impeded  their  progress ,  each  was 
manned  with  no  more  than  one  hundred  heavy 
armed  soldiers.  This  huge  armada  proceeded  on  a 
smooth  sea ,  and  with  a  gentle  gale ,  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Eosphorus ;  the  surface  of  the 
streight  was  overshadowed  ,  in  the  language  of  the 
Greeks ,  with  a  inoving  forest ,  and  the  same  fatal 
night  had  been  fixed  by  the  Saracen  chief  for  a 
general  assault  by  sea  and  land.  To  allure  the 
confidence  of  the  enemy,  the  emperor  had  thrown 
aside  the  chain  that  usually  guarded  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour;  but,  while  they  hesitated  whether 
they  should  seize  the  opportunity,  or  apprehend 
the  snare,  'the  ministers  of  destruction  were  at 
han.d.  The  fire-ships  of  the  Greeks  were  launched 
ngainst  them,  the  Arabs,  their  arms,  and  vessels, 
were  involved  in  the  same  flames ,  the  disorderly 
fugitives  were  dashed  against  each  other ,  or  over- 
whelmed in  the  waves  •  and  I  no  longer  find  a 
vestige  of  the  fleet,  that  had  threatened  to  extirpate 
the  Roman  name,  A  still  more  fatal  and  irreparaT 
ble  loss  was ,  that  of  the  caliph  Soliman ,  who  died 
of  an  indigestion  12) ,  in  his  camp  near  Kinnisrin,  or 
Ghalcis ,  in  Syria ,  as  he  was  preparing  to  lead  against 

12)  The  caliph  had  emptied  two  baskets  of  eggs  and  of 
figs,  which  he  swallowed  alternately,  and  th,e  repast  was 
concluded  with  marrow  and  sugar.  In  one  of  his  pilgrim-- 
ages to  Mecca,  Soliman  ate,  at  a  single  meal,  seventy  po- 
megranates, a  kid,  six  fowls,  and  a  huge  quantity  of  the 
grapes  of  Tayef.  If  the  bili  of  fare  be  correct ,  we  iuus,t 
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Constantinople  the  remaining  forces  of  the  East. 
The  brother  of  Moslemah  was  succeeded  by  a 
kinsman  and  an  enemy  ;  and  the  throne  of  an 
active-  and  able  prince  was  degraded  by  the  useless 
and  pernicious  virtues  of  a  bigot.  While  he  started 
and  satisfied  the  scruples  of  a  blind  conscience,  the 
siege  was  continued  through  the  winter  by  the 
neglect  rather  than  by  the  resolution  of  the  caliph 
Omar  15).  The  winter  proved  uncommonly  rigorous : 
above  an  hundred  days  the  ground  was  covered  with 
deep  snow,  and  the  natives  of  the  sultry  climes  of 
Egypt  and  Arabia  lay  torpid  and  almost  lifeless  in 
their  frozen  camp,  They  revived  on  the  return  of 
spring ;  a  second  effort  had  been  made  in  their 
favour ;  and  their  distress  was  relieved  by  the  arrival 
of  two  numerous  fleets,  laden  with  corn,  and  arms, 
and  soldiers ;  the  first  from  Alexandria ,  of  four 
hundred  transports  and  gallies;  the  second  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  vessels  from  the  ports  of  Africa. 
But  the  Greek  fires  were  again  kindled ,  and  if  the 
destruction  was  less  complete ,  it  was  owing  to  the 
experience  which  had  taught  the  Moslems  to  re- 
main at  a  safe  distance ,  or  to  the  perfidy  of  the 
Egyptian  mariners,  who  deserted  with  their  ships 
to  the  emperor  of  the  Christians.  The  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  capital  were  restored ;  and  the 
produce  of  the  fisheries  supplied  the  wants,  and 

admire  the  appetite  rather  than  the  luxury  of  the  sovereign 
of  Asia,   (Ab'ulfeda,   Annal.  Moslem,  page  120.) 

13)  See  the  article  of  Omar  Ben  Abdalaziz,  in  the  Bi- 
bliotheque  Orientale,  (p.  689,  090.)  praeserens  ,  says  Elma- 
ciii,  (p.  91.)  religionem  suam  rebus  suis  mundanis.  He 
was  so  desirous  of  being  with  God ,  that  he  would  not 
have  anointed  his  ear  (his  own  saying)  to  obtain  a  perfect 
cure  of  his  last  malady.  The  caliph  had  only  one  shirt, 
and  in  an  age  of  luxury,  his  annual  expense  was  110  more 
than  t-vvo  drachms,  ( Abulpharagius ,  p.  131.)  Haud  diu 
gavisus  eo  principe  sui  orbis  Moslemus,  (Abulfeda,  p. 
127.) 
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even  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants.  But  the 
calamities  of  famine  and  disease  were  soon  felt  by 
the  troops  of  Moslemah,  and  as  the  former  was 
miserably  assuaged ,  so  the  latter  was  dreadfully 
propagated,  by  the  pernicious  nutriment  which 
hunger  compelled  them  to  extract  from  the  most 
unclean  or  unnatural  food.  The  spirit  of  conquest, 
and  even  of  enthusiasm,  was  extinct:  the  Saracens 
could  no  longer  straggle  beyond  their  lines,  either 
single  or  in  small  parties,  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  merciless  retaliation  of  the  Thracian 
peasants.  An  army  of  Bulgarians  was  attracted 
from  the  Danube  by  the  gifts  and  promises  of  Leo ; 
and  these  savage  auxiliaries  made  some  atonement 
for  the  evils  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  empire, 
by  the  defeat  and  slaughter  of  twenty-two  thousand 
Asiatics.  A  report  was  dexterously  scattered,  that 
the  Franks,  the  unknown  nations  of  the  Latin 
world,  were  arming  by  sea  and  land  in  the  defence 
of  the  Christian  cause ,  and  their  formidable  aid 
was  expected  with  far  different  sensations  in  the 
camp  and  city.  At  length ,  after  a  siege  of  thirteen 
months  14) ,  the  hopeless  Moslemah  received  from 
the  caliph  the  welcome  permission  of  retreat.  The 
march  of  the  Arabian  cavalry  over  the  Hellespont, 
and  through  the  provinces  of  Asia,  was  executed 
without  delay  or  molestation;  but  an  army  of  their 
brethren  had  been  cut  in  pieces  on  the  side  of 
Bithynia,  and  the  remains  of  the  fleet  was  so 
repeatedly  damaged  by  tempest  and  fire,  that  only 

14)  Both  Nicephorus  and  Theophanes  agree,  that  the  siege 
of  Constantinople  was  raised  the  15th  of  August,  A.  D. 
718;  but  as  the  former,  our  best  witness  ,  affirms  that  it 
continued  thirteen  months,  the  latter  must  be  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  it  began  on  the  same  day  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  I  do  not  find  that  Pagi  has  i-emarked  this 
inconsistency. 
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five  gallies  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria  to  relate 
the  tale  of  their  various  and  almost  incredible 
disasters  15). 

In  the  two  sieges,  the  deliverance  of  Constanti- 
nople may  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  novelty,  the 
terrors ,  and  the  real  efficacy  of  the  Greek  Ji're  15). 
The  important  secret  of  compounding  and  direct* 
ing  this  artificial  flame  was  imparted  by  Callinicus, 
a  native  of  Heliopolis ,  in  Syria ,  who  deserted  fronx 
ijie  service  of  the  caliph  to  that  of  the  emperor  17). 
The  skill  of  a  chymist  and  engineer  was  equivalent 
to  the  succour  of  fleets  and  armies;  and  this  dis- 
covery, or  improvement  of  the  military  art,  was 
fortunately  reserved  for  the  distressful  period  ,  when 
the  degenerate  Romans  of  the  East  were  incapable 
of  contending  with  the  warlike  enthusiasm  and 
youthful  vigour  of  the  Saracens.  The  historian 
who  presumes  to  nnalize  this  extraordinary  com- 
position should  suspect  his  own  ignorance  and 
that  of  his  Byzantine  guides,  so  prone  to  the  mar- 

15)  In  the  second  siege  of  Constantinople,  Ihavefollow- 
«d  Nicephorus    (IJrev.  p.  33 — 36. )  Theophanes   (  Chrono- 
graph, p.  324 — 334,)  Cedrenus  (  Compend.  p.  449 — 452,) 
Zonaras  (torn.   ii.   p.  98 — 102,)  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen. p. 
88,)  Abulfeda  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  126,)  and  Abulpharagiu* 
(Dynast,  p    13o,)  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  Arabs. 

16)  Our  sure  and  indefatigable  guide  in  the  middle  age* 
»nd  Byzantine  history,    Charles  du  Fresne  duCange,  has 
treated  in  several  places  of  the  Greek  fire ,  and  his  collec- 
tions leave  few  gleanings  behind.     See  particularly  Glof- 
»ar.     Med.   et  Infim,  Graecitat.  p.  1275,    sub  voce    Ilv(f 
9ccA.ttG6lOV ,    vyqov.     Glossar.   Med.    et   Infim.    Latinitat. 
Ignis  Graecus.     Observations   sur  Villehardouin ,  p.  .305^ 
306.     Observations  sur  Joinville,    p.  71,  72. 

17)  Theophanes  styles  him  UQIiTSyttov,  p.  295.  Cedrei 
nus,  p.  437,  brings  this  artist  from  (the  ruins  of)  Helio- 
polis in  Egypt;  and  chemistry  was  indeed  the  peculiar 

of  the  Egyptians. 
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vellous,  so  careless,  and,  in  this  instance,  so  jea- 
Ibus  of  the  truth.  From  their  obscure ,  and  perhaps 
fallacious  hints ,  it  should  seem  that  the  principal 
ingredient  of  the  Greek  fire  was  the  naphta  18)  ,  or 
liquid  bitumen  ,  a  light ,  tenacious  ,  and  inflammable 
Oil  19),  which  springs  from  the  earth  ,  and  catches 
fire  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air. 
The  naphta  was  mingled,  I  know  not  by  what 
methods ,  or  in  what  proportions ,  with  sulphur  and 
with  the  pitch  that  is  extracted  from  ever-green 
firs  20).  From  this  mixture,  which  produced  a  thick 

18)  The  naphta,  the  oleum  incendiarum  of  the  history 
6f  Jerusalem  .Gest.Dei  per  Francos,  p.  11G7, )  theOriental 
fountain  of  James  de  Vitry  (1.  iii.  c.  84,)  is  introduced  on 
slight  evidence  and  strong  probability.  Cinnamus  (1.  vi. 
p.  165.)  calls  the  Greek  fire  nvQ  MljSiKOV  ;  and  the  naph- 
ta is  known  to  abound  between  the  Tigris  aud  the.  Cas- 
pian Sea.  According  to  Pliny  :IIist.  Natur.  ii.  109.)  it  was 
subservient  to  the  revenge  of  Medea,  and  in  either  ety- 
mology the  fhaiov  AlrjdiKg,  or  Mr)§£icc$  (Procop.  de  Bell* 
Gothic.  1.  iv.  c.  11.)  may  fairly  signify  this  liquid  bitumen. 

10)  On  the  different  sorts  of  oils  and  bitumens,  see  Dr. 
Watson's  (the  present  bishop  of  Llandaff's )  Chemical 
Essays  (vol.  iii.  essay  i.)  a  classic  book,  the  best  adapted 
to  infu?e  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  chemistry.  The  less 
perfect  ideas  of  the  ancients  may  be  found  in  Strabo(Geo- 
graph.  1.  xvi.  p.  1078,)  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  ii.  108* 
109;)  Huic  (N aphthae] magna  cognatioest  ignium,  transi- 
liuntque  protinus  in  earn  undecunque  visam.  ^Of  our 
travellers  I  am  best  pleased  with  Otter  (torn.  i.  p.  153, 
158.) 

20)  Anna  Comnena  has  partly  drawn  aside  the  cm--' 
tain.  Ano  TTJS  itsvxrjs,  KKI  cdlcav  TIV&V  TQIOVTCOV  Ssv- 
SQOJV  tc£tQ'cd(DV  cvvzyszctt  §UKQVOV  UKCCVGTOV.  TovzO 
fitrct  &SLOV  zQifioftsvov  fiifialtercci  stg  avhtoKOVs  v.cdcc- 

(103V    V.KI    SflCpVCUTCXI,    7CECQK     ZOV      TtttL^OVIO^     ittSotO     Y.CU 

GVV£%et  Ttvtvfiau.  (Alexiad.  1.  xiii.  p.  383,)  Elsewhere  (1. 
3d.  p.  336,)  she  mentions  the  property  of  burning  XCCTUTO 
itQUV£$  titti  £<p'  txariort.  Leo,  in  the-  xixth  chap,  of  his 
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smoke  and  a  loud  explosion ,  proceeded  a  fierce 
and  obstinate  flame ,  which  not  only  rose  in  per- 
pendicular ascent ,  but  likewise  burnt  with  equal 
vehemence  in  descent  or  lateral  progress-,  instead 
of  being  extinguished ,  it  was  nourished  and  quick-- 
ened  ,  by  the  element  of  waier ;  and  sand ,  urine, 
tor  vinegar,  were  the  only  remedies  that  could 
damp  the  fury  of  this  powerful  agent,  which  was 
justly  denominated  by  the  Greeks,  the  liquid,  or 
the  maritime ,  fire.  For  the  annoyance  of  the 
enemy,  it  was  employed  with  equal  effect,  by  sea 
and  land,  in  battles  or  in  sieges.  It  was  either 
poured  from  the  rampart  in  large  boilers,  or 
launched  in  red-hot  balls*  of  stone  and  iron ,  or 
darted  in  arrows  and  javelins ,  twisted  round  with 
flax  and  tow,  which  had  deeply  imbibed  the  in- 
flammable oil :  sometimes  it  was  deposited  in 
fire-ships,  the  victims  and  instruments  of  a  more 
ample  revenge ,  and  was  most  commonly  blown 
through  long  tubes  of  copper  ,  which  were  planted 
on  the  prow  of  a  galley,  and  fancifully  shaped  into 
the  mouths  of  savage  monsters ,  that  seemed  td 
vomit  a  stream  of  liquid  and  consuming  fire. 
This  important  art  was  preserved  at  Constantinople, 
as  the  palladium  of  the  state;  the  gallies  ^nd 
artillery  might  occasionally  be  lent  to  the  allies 
of  Rome;  but  the  composition  of  the  Greek  fire 
was  concealed  with  the  most  jealous  scruple',  and 
the  terror  of  the  enemies  was  encreased  and  pro- 
longed by  their  ignorance  and  surprise.  In  the 
treatise  of  the  administration  of  the  empire ,  the 

Tactics  (Opera  Mcursii,  torn.  vi.  p.  843,  edit.  Lami,  Flo- 
rent.  1745,)  speaks  of  the  new  invention  of  itVQ  (ifra. 
PQOVTTIS  xct  xctJivov.  These  are  genuine  and J  Imperial 
testimonies. 
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royal  anthor  2D  suggests  the  answers  and  excuses 
that  might  best  elude  the  indiscreet  curiosity,  and 
importunate  demands  of  the  Barbarians.  They 
should  be  told  that  the  mystery  of  the  Greek  fire 
had  been  revealed  by  an  angel  to  the  first  and 
greatest  of  the  Constantines ,  with  a  sacred  in- 
junction ,  that  this  gift  of  heaven  >  this  peculiar 
blessing  of  the  Romans,  should  never  be  com- 
municated to  any  foreign  nation  ;  that  the  prince 
and  subject  were  alike  bound  to  religious  silence, 
under  the  temporal  and  spiritual  penalties  of  treason 
and  sacrilege ;  and  that  the  impious  attempt  would 
provoke  the  sudden  and  supernatural  vengeance 
of  the  God  of  the  Christians.  By  these  precautions, 
the  secret  was  confiued,  above  four  hundred  years, 
to  the  Romans  of  the  East;  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century ,  the  Pisans ,  to  whom  every  sea 
and  every  art  were  familiar,  suffered  the  effects, 
without  understanding  the  composition ,  of  the 
Greek  fire.  It  was  at  length  either  discovered  or 
stolen  by  the  Mahometans ;  and ,  in  the  holy  wars 
of  Syria  and  Egypt ,  they  retorted  an  invention, 
contrived  against  themselves,  on  the  heads  of  the 
Christians.  A  knight,  who  despised  the  swords 
and  lances  of  the  Saracens ,  relates ,  with  heartfelt 
sincerity,  his  own  fears  and  those  of  his  com- 
panions, at  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  mischievous 
engine  that  discharged  a  torrent  of  the  Greek  fire, 
the  feu  Gregeois,  at  it  is  styled  by  the  more  early 
of  the  French  writers.  It  came  flying  through  the 
air ,  says  Joinville  22) ,  like  a  winged  long  -  tailed 

21)  Constantin.   Porphyrogenit.    de  Administrat.     Im- 
perii,  c.   xiii.  p.  64,  65. 

22)  Histoire  de  St.  Louis,  p.   39.     Paris,  1668,    p.  44. 
Paris,  de  1'Imprimerie  Royale,  1701.     The  former  of  these 
editions  is  precious  for  the  observations  of  Ducange ;    the 
latter,  for  the  pure  and  original  text  of  Joinville.     \Ve 
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dragon ,  about  the  thickness  of  an  hogshead ,  with 
the  report  of  thunder  and  the  velocity  of  lightning ; 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  dispelled  by  this 
deadly  illumination.  The  use  of  the  Greek,  or, 
as  it  might  now  be  called,  of  the  Saracen  fire, 
was  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  23),  when  the  scientific  or  casual  compound 
of  nitre ,  sulphur ,  and  charcoal ,  effected  a  new 
revolution  iu  the  art  of  war  and  the  history  of 
mankind  24). 

Constantinople  and  the  Greek  fire  might  exclude 
the     Arabs    from    the    eastern    entrance    of  Europe ; . 
but  in  the  west,    on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
provinces    of    Gaul    were     threatened    and    invaded 
by    the    conquerors    of  Spain    25).       The  decline  of 

must  have  recourse  to  that  text  to  discover,  that  the  feu 
Gregeois  was  shot  with  a  pile,  or  javelin,  from  an  engine 
that  acted  like  a  sling, 

23)  The  vanity,  or  envy,  of  shaking  the  established  pro- 
perty of  Fame,  ha,s  tempted  some  moderns  to  carry  gun- 
powder above  tlie  xivth,  (see  Sir  William  Temple,  Dut^ns, 
etc.)  and  the  Greek  fire  above  the  viith  century  (see  the 
Saluste  du  President  des  Brossss,  torn.  ii.  p.  381  ;  )  but  their 
evidence,  which  precedes  the  vulgar  aera  of  the  invention, 
is  seldom  clear  or  satisfactory,  and  subsequent  writers  may 
be  suspected  of  fraud  or  credulity.  In  the  earliest  sieges, 
some  combustibles  of  oil  and  sulphur  have  been  used,  and 
the  Greek  fire  has  some  affinities  with  gunpowder,  both  in. 
nature  and  effects:  for  the  antiquity  of  the  first,  a  passage 
of  Procopiuj  de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  11;)  for  that  of  the 
second,  some  facts  in  the  Arabic  history  of  Spain  (A.  D. 
1240,  1312,  1332,  Bibliot.  Arab.  Hisp.  torn.  ii.  p.  6,  7,8,) 
are  the  most  difficult  to  elude. 

2*)  That  extraordinary  man,  Friar  Bacon,  reveals  two  of 
the  ingredients,  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  and  conceals  the 
third,  in  a  sentence  of  mysterious  gibberish,  as  if  he  dreaded 
the  consequences  of  his  own  discovery.  ( Biographia  Bri- 
tannica,  vol.  i.page  430,  new  edition.) 

25)  For  the  invasion  of  France,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Arabs  by  Charles  Martel,  see  the  Ilistoria  Arabum  (c.  11, 

Vol.  X.  B 
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the  French  monarchy  invited  the  attack  of  these 
insatiate  fanatics.  The  descendants  of  Clovis  had 
lost  the  inheritance  of  his  martial  and  ferocious 
spirit :  and  their  misfortune ,  or  demerit ,  has  affixed 
the  epithet  of  lazy  to  the  last  kings  of  the  Mero- 
vingian race  26).  They  ascended  the  throne  without 
power,  and  sunk  into  the  grave  without  a  name. 
A  country  palace ,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Com- 
piegne  2,7),  was  allotted  for  their  residence  or  prison  ; 
but  each  year,  in  the  month  of  March  or  May, 
they  were  conducted  in  a  waggon  ,  drawn  by  oxen, 
to  the  assembly  of  the  Franks,  to  give  audience  to 

12,  13,  14,)  of  Roderic  Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
•who  had  before  him  the  Christian  chronicle  of  Isidore 
Pacensis,  and  the  Mahometan  history  of  Novairi.  The 
Moslems  are  silent  or  concise  in  the  account  of  their  losse?, 
but  M.  Cardonne  (torn.  i.  p.  129,  130,  131,)  has  given  a 
pure  and  simple  account  of  all  that  he  could  collect  from, 
Ibn  Hallikan  ,  Hidjazi ,  and  an  anonymous  writer.  The 
texts  of  the  chronicles  of  France,  and  lives  of  saints,  are 
inserted  in  the  Collection  of  Bouquet  (torn.  iii. )  and  the 
Annals  of  Pagi,  who  (torn.  iii.  under  the  proper  years ,) 
lias  restored  the  cjiroiiologj',  which  is  anticipated  six  year* 
in  the  Annals  of  Baronius.  The  Dictionary  of  Bayle 
{Abderame  and  Munitza)  has  more  merit  for  lively  reflec  • 
tion  than  original  research. 

26)  Eginhart,  de  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  c.  ii.  page  13 — 18, 
edit.  Schmink,  Utrecht,   1711.     Some  modern   critics  ac- 
cuse the  minister  of    Ch.irlemagno    of    exaggerating    the 
•weakness  of  the  Merovingiarr  :    but  the  general  outline  is 
just,  and  the  French  reader  will  for  ever  repeat  the  beau- 
tiful lines  of  Boileau's  Lutrin. 

27)  Mamaccae  on  the  Oyse,bet'.vDen  Compiegne  and  No- 
yon,  which  Eginhart  calls  perparvi  reditils  villam  (see  the 
notes,  and  the  map  of  ancient  France  for  Dom.  Bouquet's 
Collection. )     Compendium,  or  Compiegne  vras  a  palace  of 
more    dignity  (Hadriani  Valesii   Nolitia   Galliarum ,    p.ige 
152,",   and   that   laughing  philosopher,    the  Abbe  Galliani 
(Dialogues  sur  le  Commerce  des  Bleds, )  may  truly  affirm, 
that  it  was  the  residence  of  the  rois  tres  Chretiens  et  tres 
chcvelus. 
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foreign  ambassadors,  and  to  ratify  the  acts  of  the 
mayor  of  the  palace.  That  domestic  officer  was 
Become  the  minister  of  the  nation ,  and  the  master 
of  the  prince.  A  publick  employment  was  con- 
verted into  the  patrimony  of  a  private  family :  the 
clcler  Pepin  left  a  king  of  mature  years  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  own  widow  and  her  child; 
and  these  feeble  regents  were  forcibly  dispossessed 
by  the  most  active  of  his  bastards.  A  government, 
half  savage  and  half  corrupt,  was  almost  dissolved  : 
and  the  trihutary  dukes ,  the  provincial  counts, 
and  the  territorial  lords ,  were  tempted  to  despise 
the  weakness  cf  the  monarch ,  and  to  imitate  the 
ambition  of  the  mayor.  Among  these  independent 
chiefs ,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  was 
Eudes ,  duke  of  Aquitain ,  who ,  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Gaul ,  usurped  the  authority -and  even 
the  title  of  king.  The  Goths ,  the  Gascons ,  and 
the  Franks,  assembled  under  the  standard  of  this 
Christian  hero  :  he  repelled  the  first  invasion  of  the 
Saracens;  and  Zama,  lieutenant  of  the  caliph, 
lost  his  army  and  his  life  under  the  walls  of 
Tholouse.  The  ambition  of  his  successors  was 
stimulated  by  revenge;  they  repassed  the  Pyrenees 
with  the  means  and  the  resolution  of  conquest.  The 
advantageous  situation  which  had  recommended 
Narbonne  28)  as  the  first  Roman  colony ,  was  again 
chosen  by  the  Moslems :  they  claimed  the  province 
of  Septimania ;  or  Languedoc  ,  as  a  just  dependence 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy  :  the  vineyards  of  Gascoiiy, 
and  the  city  of  Bourdeaux,  were  possessed  by  the 

28)  Even  before  that  colony,  A.  U.  C.  630  (Velleius 
Patercul.  i.  15.)  in  the  time  of  Polybius  (Hist.  1.  iii.  p. 
205,  edit.  Gronov.)  Narbonne  was  a  Celtic  town  of  the 
first  eminence,  and  one  of  the  most  northern  places  of  the 
known  world  (d'Anville,  Notice  de  1'Anciojine  Gaule, 
P-  473.) 

B  2 
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sovereign  of  Damascus  and  Samarcand  ;  and  the 
south  of  France,  from  the  mouth,  of  the  Garonne 
to  that  of  the  Rhone,  assumed  the  manners  and 
religion  of  Arabia. 

But  these  'narrow  limits  were  scorned  by  the 
spirit  of  Abdalrahman ,  or  Abderame ,  who  had 
been  restored  by  the  caliph  Plashem  to  the  wishes 
of  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Spain.  That  veteran 
and  daring  commander  adjudged  to  the  obedience 
of  the  prophet  whatever  yet  remained  of  France  or 
of  Europe ;  and  prepared  to  execute  the  sentence, 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  host,  in  the  full  con- 
fidence of  surmounting  all  opposition  either  of 
nature  or  of  man.  His  first  care  was  to  suppress 
a  domestic  rebel ,  who  commanded  the  most  ini  • 
portant  passes  of  the  Pyrenees :  .Munuza ,  a  Moorish 
chief,  had  accepted  the  alliance  of  the  duke  of 
Ainutain ;  and  Eudes ,  from  a  motive  of  private 
or  public  interest,  devoted  his  beauteous  daughter 
to  the  embraces  of  the  African  misbeliever.  But 
the  strongest  fortresses  of  Cerdagne  were  invested 
by  a  superior  force ;  the  rebel  was  overtaken  and 
slain  in  the  mountains ;  end  his  widow  was  sent  a 
captive  to  Damascus,  to1  gratify  the  desires  ,  or  more 
probably  the  vanity,  of  the  commander  of  the 
faithful.  From  the  Pyrenees,  Abderame  proceeded 
without  delay  to  the  passage  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
siege  of  Aries.  An  army  of  Christians  attempted 
the  relief  of  the  city  :  the  tombs  of  their  leaders' 
ivere  yet  visible  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and 
many  thousands  of  their  dead  bodies  were  carried 
down  the  rapid  stream  into  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
The  arms  of  Abderame  were  not  less  successful  on, 
the  side  of  the  ocean.  He  passed  without  oppo- 
sition the  Garonne  and  Dordogne,  which  unite 
their  waters  in  the  gulf  of  Bourdeaux;  but  he  found, 
beyond  those  rivers,  the  camp  of  the  intrepid 
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Eude?,  who  had  formed  a  second  army,  and 
sustained  a  second  defeat,  so  fatal  to  the  Christians, 
•that,  according  to  their  sad  confession ,  God  alone 
could  reckon  the  nuniher  of  the  slain.  The  vic- 
torious Saracen  overran  the  provinces  of  Aquitain, 
whose  Gallic  names  are  disguised  ,•  rather  than  lost, 
in  the  modern  appellations  of  Perigord,  Saintogne, 
and  Poitou :  his  standards  were  planted  on  the  walls, 
or  at  least  before  the  gates ,  of  Tours  and  of  Sens ; 
and  his  detachments  overspread  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy  as  far  as  the  well  -  known  cities  of  Lyons 
and  Besancon.  The  memory  of  these  devastations, 
for  Abderame  did  not  spare  the  country  or  th« 
people,  was  long  preserved  by  tradition;  and  the 
invasion  of  France ,  by  the  Moors  or  Mahometans, 
affords  the  ground -work  of  those  fables,  which 
have  been  so  wildly  disfigured  in  the  romances  of 
.  chilvalry,  and  so  elegantly  adorned  by  the  Italian 
muse.  In  the  decline  of  society  and  art ,  the 
deserted  cities  could  supply  a  slender  booty  to  the 
Saracens;  their  richest  spoil  was  found  in  the 
churches  and  monasteries,  which  they  stripped  of 
their  ornaments  and  delivered  to  the  flames :  and 
the  tutelar  saints ,  both  Hilary  of  Poitiers ,  and 
Martin  of  Tours,  forgot  their  miraculous  powers 
in  the  defence  of  their  own  sepulchres  29).  A  vic- 
torious line  of  march  had  been  prolonged  above 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  th« 
banks  of  the  Loire;  the  repetition  of  an  equal 

20)  With  regard  to  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  Roderic  Ximenes  accuses  the  Saracens  of  the  deed. 
Turonis  civitatem ,  ecclesiam  et  palatia  vastationc  et  in- 
cendio  simili  diruit  et  consumpsit.  The  continuator  of 
Fredegarius  imputes  to  them  no  more  than  the  intention. 
Ad  domum  beatissimi  Martini  evertendam  destinant.  At 
Carolus ,  etc.  The  French  annalist  was  more  jealous  oC 
the  honour  of  the  saint. 
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space  would  have  carried  the  Saracens  to  the  con- 
fines of  Poland ,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  : 
the  Rhine  is  not  more  impassable  than  the  Nile  or 
Euphrates ,  and  the  Arabian  fleet  might  have  sailed, 
without  a  naval  combat  ,  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.  Perhaps  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran 
would  now  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  Oxford,  and 
her  pulpits  might  demonstrate  to  a  circumcised 
people  the  sanctity  and  truth  of  the  revelation  of 
Mahomet  SO). 

From  such  calamities  was  Christendom  delivered 
by  the  genius  and  fortune  of  one  man.  Charles, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  the  elder  Pppin,  was  content 
with  the  titles  of  mayor,  or  duke  of  the  Franks, 
but  he  deserved  to  become  the  father  of  a  line  of 
kings.  In  a  laborious  administration  of  twenty- 
four  years,  he  restored  and  supported  the  dignity 
of  the  throne,  and  the  rebels  of  Germany  and 
Gaul  were  successively  crushed  by  the  activity  of  a 
warrior ,  who ,  in  the  same  campaign  ,  could  display 
his  banner  on  the  Elbe ,  the  PJione ,  and  the  shores 
of  the  bcean.  In  the  public  danger  he  was  sum- 
moned by  the  voice  of  his  country ;  and  his  rival, 
the  duke  of  Acjuitain ,  was  reduced  to  appear  among 
the  fugitives  and  suppliants.  "  Alas !  "  exclaimed 
the  Franks,  "what  a  misfortune!  what  an  indig- 
"nity!  We  have  long  heard  of  the  name  and  cori- 
"  quests  of  the  Arabs :  we  were  apprehensive  of 
"their  attack  from  the  East;  they  have  now  con- 

30)  Yet  I  sincerely  doubt  whether  the  Oxford  mosch 
would  have  produced  a  volume  of  controversy  so  elegant 
and  ingenious  as  the  sermons  lately  pi  cached  by  Mr.  White, 
the  Arabic  professor,  at  Mr.  Hampton's  lecture.  His  obser- 
vations on  the  character  and  religion  of  Mahomet ,  are  al- 
ways adapted  to  his  argument ,  and  generally  founded  in 
truth  and  reason.  He  sustains  the'  part  of  a  lively  and 
eloquent  advocate;  and  sometimes  rises  to  the  merit  ofap. 
historian  and  philosopher. 
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"  quered  Spain ,  and  invade  our  country  on  the 
':  side  of  the  West.  Yet  their  numbers ,  and 
' '  ( since  they  have  no  buckler )  their  arms ,  are 
"  inferior  to  our  own.  "  "  If  you  follow  ray 
"advice",  replied  the  prudent  mayor  of  the  palace, 
"  you  will  not  interrupt  their  march,  nor  precipitate 
"your  attack.  They  are  like  a  torrent,  which  it 
"  is  dangerous  to  stem  in  its  career.  The  thirst  of 
"riches,  and  the  consciousness  of  success,  redouble 
"their  valour,  and  valour  is  of  more  avail  than 
"  arms  or  numbers.  Be  patient  till  they  have  loaded 
"  themselves  with  the  incumbrance  of  wealth. 
"  The  possession  of  wealth  will  divide  their  couu- 
"  sels  and  assure  your  victory."  This  subtle  policy 
is  perhaps  a  refinement  of  the  Arabian  writers; 
and  the  situation  of  Charles  will  suggest  a  more 
narrow  and  selfish  motive  of  procrastination  ;  the 
secret  desire  of  humbling  the  pride,  and  wasting 
the  provinces,  of  the  rebel  duke  of  Aquitain.  It 
is  yet  more  probable,  that  the  delays  of  Charles 
were  inevitable  and  reluctant.  A  standing  army 
was  unknown  under  the  lirst  and  second  race  : 
more  than  half  the  kingdom  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens :  according  to  their  respective 
situations,  the  Franks  of  Neustria  and  Austrasia. 
were  too  conscious  or  too  careless  of  the  impending 
danger;  and  the  voluntary  aids  of  the  Gepidae  and 
Germans  were  separated  by  a  long  interval  from 
the  standard  of  the  Christian  general.  No  sooner 
had  he  collected  his  forces ,  than  he  sought  and 
found  the  enemy  in  the  centre  of  France,  between 
Tours  and  Poitiers.  His  well  conducted  march 
v/as  covered  by  a  range  of  hills,  ab  Abderame 
appears  to  have  been  surprised  by  his  unexpected 
presence.  The  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe, 
••id.anced  with  equal  ardour  to  an  encounter  which 
would  change  the  history  of  the  world.  In  the  six 
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first  days  of  desultory  combat ,  the  horsemen  and 
archers  of  the  East  maintained  their  advantage  :  but 
in  the  closer  onset  of  the  seventh  day,  the  Orientals 
were  oppressed  by  the  strength  and  stature  of  the 
Germans,  who,  with  stout  hearts  and  iron  hands  31), 
asserted  the  civil  and  religious  freedom  of  their 
posterity.  The  epithet  of  Mcrtel ,  the  Hammer, 
which  has  been  added  to  the  name  of  Charles  ,  is 
expressive  of  his  weighty  and  irresistible  btrokes : 
the  valour  of  Eudes  was  excited  by  resentment 
and  emulation ;  and  their  companions ,  in  the  eye 
of  history ,  are  the  true  Peers  and  Paladins  of  French 
chivalry.  After  a  bloody  field ,  in  which  Abde- 
rame  was  slain ,  the  Saracens ,  in  the  close  of  the 
evening,  retired  to  their  camp.  In  the  disorder  and 
despair  of  the  night,  the  various  tribes  of  Yemen 
and  Damascus  ,  of  Africa  and  Spain,  were  provoked 
to  turn  their  arms  against  each  other  :  the  remains 
of  their  host  were  suddenly  dissolved ,  and  each 
emir  consulted  his  safety  by  an  hasty  and  separate 
retreat.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  stillness  of  an 
hostile  camp  was  suspected  by  the  victorious  Chris- 
tians:  on  the  report  of  their  spies,  they  ventured  to 
'explore  the  riches  of  the  vacant  tents ;  but,  if  we 
except  some  celebrated  relicts,  a  small  portion  of  the 
spoil  was  restored  to  the  innocent  and  lawful  owner?. 
The  joyful  tidings  were  soon  diffused  over  the  Ca- 
tholic world,  and  the  monks  of  Italy  could  affirm 
and  believe,  that  three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three 
hundred  and  seventy -five  thousand  of  the  Ma- 
hometans ,  had  been  crushed  by  the  hammer  of 
Charles  32);  while  no  more  than  fifteen  hun- 

31)  Gens  Austrian  membrorurn  prp-eminentia  valida,et 
gens  Germaiia  corde   el  corpore  praestautissima,    quasi  in 
ictu  occuli  manu  ferrea  et  prctore  arduo  Arab««  extinxe- 
runt  (Roderic  Toletan.  c.  xiv.  ) 

32)  These  numbers  are  stated  by  Paul    Warnefrid ,   the 
deacon  of  Aquileia  (de  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  vi.  p   ')21.  edit. 
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dred  Christians  were  slain  in  the  field  of  Tours. 
But  this  incredible  tale  is  sufficiently  disproved  by 
the  caution  of  the  French  general ,  who  apprehended 
the  snares  and  accidents  of  a  pursuit ,  and  dismissed 
Ids  German  allies  to  their  native  forests.  The  inac- 
tivity of  a  conqueror  betrays  the  lo*s  of  strength  and 
blood,  and  the  most  cruel  execution  is  inflicted,  not 
in  the  ranks  of  battle ,  but  on  the  backs  of  a  flying 
enemy.  Yet  the  victory  of  the  Franks  was  com- 
plete and  final ;  Aquitain  was  recovered  by  the  arms 
of  Eudes ;  the  Arabs  never  resumed  the  conquest  of 
Caul ,  and  they  were  soon  driven  beyond  the  Py- 
renees by  Charles  Martel,  and  his  valiant  race  33).  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  saviour  of  Chris- 
tendom would  have  been  canonized,  or  at  least 
applauded,  by  the  gratitude  of  the  clergy,  who  are 
indebted  to  his  sword  for  their  present  existence. 
But  in  the  public  distress,  the  mayor  of  the  palace 
had  been  compelled  to  apply  the  riches ,  or  at  least 
the  revenues ,  of  the  bishops  and  abbots ,  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  state  and  the  reward  of  the  soldiers.  His 
merits  were  forgotten,  his  sacrilege  alcne  was  re- 
membered, and,  in  an  epistle  to  a Carlovingian  prince, 
a  Gallic  synod  presumes  to  declare  j  that  his  ancestor 

Grot.)  and  Anastasius,  the  librarian  of  the  Roman  church 
(in  Vit.  Gregorii  II.) ,  who  tells  a  miraculous  story  of  three 
consecrated  sponges ,  which  rendered  invulnerable  the 
Trench  soldiers  among  whom  they  had  been  shared.  It 
should  seem,  that  in  his  letters  to  the  Pop  ,  Eu'ls'!  usurp- 
ed the  honour  of  the  victory,  for  which  he  is  chastised 
by  the  French  annalists,  who,  with  equal  falsehood,  ac- 
cuse him  of  inviting  the  Sarac'ons. 

33)  Narbonne,  <ind  the  rest  of  Septimania,  was  reco- 
vered by  Pepin,  the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  A.  D.  755. 
(Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  300.)  Thirty-seven  years  af- 
terwards it  was  pillaged  by  a  sudden  inroad  of  the  Arabs, 
who  employed  the  captives  in  the  construction  of  the 
mosch  of  Cordova  (de  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huas,  tonr.  i, 
p.  354.). 
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was  damned ;  that  on  the  opening  of  his  tomb ,  the 
spectators  were  affrighted  by  a  smell  of  fire  and  the 
aspect  of  an  horrid  dragon ;  and  that  a  saint  of  the 
times  was  indulged  with  a  pleasant  vision  of  the 
soul  and  body  of  Charles  Muriel,  burning,  to  all 
eternity,  in  the  abyss  of  hell  34). 

The  loss  of  an  army,  or  a  province  ,  in  the  western 
world ,  was  less  painful  to  the  court  of  Damascus, 
than  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  domestic  competitor. 
Except  among  the  Syrians ,  the  caliphs  of  the  house 
of  Ommiyah  had  never  been  the  objects  of  the  pub- 
lic favour.  The  life  of  Mahomet  recorded  their 
perseverance  in  idolatry  and  rebellion :  their  con- 
version had  been  reluctant,  their  elevation  irregular 
and  factious ,  and  their  throne  was  cemented  with 
the  most  holy  and  noble  blood  of  Arabia.  The  best 
of  their  race ,  the  pious  Omar ,  was  dissatisfied  with 
his  own  title  :  their  personal  virtues  were  insufficient 
to  justify  a  departure  from  the  order  of  succession ; 
;ind  the  eyes  and  wishes  of  the  faithful  were  turned 
towards  the  line  of  Hash  em , "  and  the  kindred  of  the 
apostle  of  God.  Of  these ,  the  Patimites  were  either 
rash  or  pusillanimous ;  but  the  descendants  of  Abbas 
cherished ,  with  courage  and  discretion ,  the  hopes  of 
their  rising  fortunes.  From  an  obscure  residence  in 
Syria ,  they  secretly  dispatched  their  agents  and  mis- 
sionaries ,  who  preached ,  in  the  Eastern  provinces, 
their  hereditary  indefeasible  right;  and  Mohanv 
med  ,  the  son  of  Ali/the  son  of  Abdallah ,  the  son 

34)  This  pastoral  letter,  addressed  to  Lewis  the  Germa- 
nic ,  the  grandson  of  Charlemagne ,  and  most  probably 
composed  by  the  pen  of  the  artful  Hincrhar,  is  dated  in 
the  year  858,  and  signed  by  the  bishops  of  the  provinces 
of  Rheims  and  Kouen  ,  (Barouius  ,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.741. 
Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  x.  p.  514 — 516.).  Yet  Baronius 
himself,  and  the  French  critics,  reject,  with  contempt, 
this  episcopal  fiction. 
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of  Abbas ,    the  uncle   of  the   prophet ,  gave  audience 
to  the  deputies  of  Chorasan ,   and  accepted  their  free 
gift  of  four  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.      After 
the  death  of  Mohammed ,  the  oath  of  allegiance  was 
administered  in   the   name  of  his  son  Ibrahim ,   to  a 
numerous    band    cf  votaries,    who    expected    only  a 
signal   and  a  leader ;    and  the   governor  of  Chorasan 
continued    to  deplore  his    fruitless    admonitions    and 
the   deadly  slumber  of  the  caliphs  of  Damascus,  till 
he  himself,   with  all  his  adherents ,  was  driven  from 
the  city  and  palace  of  Meru ,  by  the   rebellious  arms 
of    Abu    Moslem  35).      That    maker    of   kings ,    the 
author  ,  as  he  is  named,  of  the  call  of  the  Abbassides, 
was   at  length  rewarded  for  his  presumption  of  merit 
with   the  usual  gratitude   of  courts.      A  mean,    per- 
haps  a  foreign ,    extraction ,    could    irot    repress    the 
aspiring    energy    of   Abu    Moslem.       Jealous    of   his 
wives,  liberal  of  his  wealth,  prodigal  of  his  o\vn  blood 
and  of  that  of  others,  he  could  boast,   with  pleasure, 
and  possibly  with  truth ,    that  he  had  destroyed  six 
hundred    thousand    of    his    enemies;    and    such    was 
tlie  intrepid  gravity  of  his  mind  and  countenance,  that 
he  was  never  seen  to  smile,   except  on  a  day  of  bat- 
tle.     In  the  visible  separation   of  parties,    the  green 
was    consecrated     to    the  Fatimites ;    the    Ommiades 
were   distinguished  by  the  white;    and  the  black,  as 
the  most  adverse ,  was  naturally  adopted  by  the  Ab- 
bassides.      Their  turbans  and  garments   were  stained 
with  that  gloomy  colour :     two  black  standards ,    on 
pike-staves  nine  cubits  long ,  were  borne  aloft  in  the 

35)  -The  steed  and  the  saddle  which  bad  carried  any  of 
bis  wives  were  instantly  killed  or  burnt,  lest  they  should 
be  afterv.-ards  mounted  by  a  male.  Twelve  hundred  inulej, 
or  camels,  were  required  for  his  kitchen  furniture;  and 
the  daily  consumption  amounted  to  three  thousand  cakes, 
an  hundred  sheep,  besides  oxen,  poultry,  etc.  (Abul- 
pharagius ,  ILrt.  Dynast,  p.  140.). 
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van  of  Abu  Moslem  ;  and  their  allegorical  names  of 
the  night ,  and  the  shadow ,  obscurely  represented  the 
indissoluble  union  and  perpetual  succession  of  the 
line  of  Hashern.  From  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates, 
the  East  was  convulsed  by  the  quarrel  of  the  white 
and  the  black  factions :  —  the  Abbassides  were  most 
frequently  victorious;  but  thf:ir  public  success  was 
clouded  by  the  personal  misfortune  of  their  chief. 
The  court  of  Damascus  ,  awakening  from  a  long 
slumber ,  resolved  to  prevent  the  pilgrimage  of  Mec- 
ca ,  which  Ibrahim  had  undertaken  with  a  splendid 
retinue ,  to  recommend  himself  at  once  to  the  favour 
of  the  prophet  and  of  the  people.  A  detachment 
of  cavalry  intercepted  his  march  and  arrested  hi* 
person ;  and  the  unhappy  Ibrahim ,  snatched  away 
from  the  promise  of  untasted  royalty,  expired  in 
iron  fetters,  in  the  dungeons  of  Haran.  His  two 
younger  brothers ,  Saffah  and  Almansor ,  eluded  the 
search  of  the  tyrant,  and  lay  concealed  at  Gufa,  till 
the  zeal  of  the  people  and  the  approach  of  his  east- 
.ern  friends ,  allowed  them  to  expose  their  persons  to 
the  impatient  public.  On  Friday ,  in  the  dress  of  a 
caliph ,  in  the  colours  of  the  sect ,  Saffah  proceeded 
with  religious  and  military  pomp  to  the  mosch : 
ascending  the  pulpit ,  he  prayed  and  preached  as  the 
lawful  successor  of  Mahomet ;  and ,  after  his  de- 
parture ,  his  kinsmen  bound  a  willing  people  by  an 
oath  of  fidelity.  But  it  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Zab ,  and  not  in  the  mosch  of  Cufa ,  that  this  im- 
portant controversy  was  determined.  Every  advan- 
tage appeared  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  white  faction  : 
the  authority  of  established  government ;  an  army 
of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  soldiers ,  against 
a  sixth  part  of  that  number ;  and  the  presence  and 
merit  of  the  caliph  Mervan,  the  fourteenth  and  last 
of  the  house  of  Ommiyah.  Before  his  accession  to 
the  throne ,  he  had  deserved ,  by  his  Georgian  war- 
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fare ,  the  honourable  epithet  of  the  ass  of  Meso- 
potamia 36)  ;  and  he  might  have  been  ranked  among 
the  greatest  princes,  hat  not,  says  Abulfeda,  the 
eternal  order  decreed  that  moment  for  the  ruin  of 
his  family ;  a  decree  against  which  all  human  pru- 
dence and  fortitude  must  struggle  in  vain.  The 
orders  of  Mervan  were  mistaken ,  or  disobeyed ;  the 
return  of  his  horse ,  from  which  he  had  dismounted 
on  a  necessary  occasion ,  impressed  the  belief  of  his 
death ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  black  squadrons 
was  ably  conducted  by  Abdallah ,  the  uncle  of  his 
competitor.  After  an  irretrievable  defeat ,  the  caliph 
escaped  to  Mosul ;  but  the  colours  of  the  Abbassides 
were  displayed  from  the  rampart ;  he  suddenly 
repassed  the  Tigress,  cast  a  melancholy  look  on  his 
palace  of  Haraii ,  crossed  the  Euphrates ,  abandoned 
the  fortifications  of  Damascus ,  and ,  without  halting 
in  Palestine,  pitched  his  last  and  fatal  camp  at  Eusir, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  37).  His  speed  was  urged  by 

30)  Al  Hemar.  He  had  been  governor  of  Mesopotamia; 
and  the  Arabic  proverb  praises  the  courage  of  that  war- 
like breed  of  asses,  who  never  fly  from  an  enemy.  The 
surname  of  Mervan  may  justify  the  comparison  of  Homer, 
(Iliad,  v/.  557,  etc.)  and  both  will  silence  the  moderns,  w^io, 
consider  the  ass  as  a  stupid  and  ignoble  emblem,  (d'Her- 
belot,  Bibliot.  Orient.}  p.  558.) 

37)  Four  several  places,  all  in  Egypt,  bore  the  name  of 
Busir,  or  Busiris,  so  famous  in  Greek  fable.  The  first,  where 
Mervan  was  plain,  was  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fium,  orArsinoe;  the  second,  in  the  Delta,  in 
the  Sebennytic  home  ;  the  third,  near  the  pyramids  ;  tha 
fourth,  which  was  destroyed  by  Diocletian,  (see  above, 
vol.  i  p.  430,)  in  the  Thebais.  I  shall  here  transcribe  a 
note  of  the  learned  and  orthodox  Michaelis:  Videntur  iu 
piui-ibus  Aegypti  superioris  urbibus  Busiri  Coptoque  arma 
sumpsisse  Christiani,  libertatemque  de  religioiie  sentiendi 
defendisse,  sed  succubuisse  quo  in  bello  Coptus  et  Busiris 
diruta,  et  circa  Esnam  magna  strages  edita.  Bellum  nar- 
rant  sed  causam  belli  ignorant  scriptores  Byzant 
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the  incessant  diligence  of  Abdallah  ,  who  in  every 
step  of  the  pursuit,  acquired  strength  and  reputation : 
the  remains  of  the  white  faction  were  finally  van- 
quished in  Egypt;  and  the  lance,  which  ternu'nated 
the  life  and  anxiety  of  Mervan ,  Was  not  less  wel- 
come, perhaps,  to  the  unfortunate  than  to  the  victo- 
rious chief.  The  merciless  inquisition  of  the  conr 
queror  eradicated  the  most  distant  branches  of  the 
hostile  race :  their  bones  were  scattered ,  their  me- 
mory was  accursed ,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Hossein 
was  abundantly  revenged  on  the  posterity  of  his 
tyrants.  Fourscore  of  the  Ommiades ,  who  had 
yielded  to  the  faith  or  clemency  of  their  foes ,  were 
invited  to  a  banquet  at  Damascus.  The  laws  of 
hospitality  were  violated  by  a  promiscuous  massacre  : 
the  board  was  spread  over  their  fallen  bodies ;  and 
the  festivity  of  the  guests  was  enlivened  by  the 
music  of  their  dying  groans.  By  the  event  of  the 
civil  war  the  dynasty  of  the  Abbassides  was  firmly 
established ;  but  the  Christians  only  could  triumph 
in  the  mutual  hatred  and  common  loss  of  the  disci- 
ples of  Mahomet  38). 

Yet  the  thousands  who  were  swept  away  by  the 
sword  of  war  might  have  been  speedily  retrieved 
in  the  succeeding,  generation,  if  the  consequences 

Coptum  et  Rusirim  non  rebellasse  dicturi,  sed  caussam  Chris- 
tianorum  susceptiiri,  (Not.  211,  p.  10(>.)  For  the  geography 
of  the  four  Busirs,  see  Abulfeda,  (Descript.  Aegypt.  p.  0,  vers. 
Michaelis.  Gottingae,  1770,  in  4to.)  Michaelis,  Not.  122, 
127,  p.  58,  63;  and  d'Anville,  (Memoire  sur  1'Egypte,  p. 
85,  147,  205): 

38)  See  Abulfeda  (A.nnal.  Moslem,  p.  136,  145,)  Euly- 
cliius,  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  392,  vers,  Pocock,)  Elmacin,  (Hist. 
Saracen,  p.  109,  121.)  Abulpharagius,  Hist.  Dynast,  p.  134, 
140),  Rodcric,  of  Toledo,  (Hist.  Arabum,  c.  18.  p.33.)Theo- 
phanes,  (Chronograph,  p.  350,  357.  who  speaks  of  the  Ab- 
bassides under  the  names  of  XcoQUOKVirai  and  Mavgo- 
(pOQOi,)  ami  the  Bibliotlieque  of  d'llerbelot,  in  the  arlid.es 
of  Ommiades,  Abttassid.es,  Maervcn,  Ibrahim,  Saffab,  Abvu 
Moslem. 
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of  the  revolution  had  not  tended  to  dissolve  the 
power  and  unity  of  the  empire  of  the  Saracens.  In 
the  proscription  of  the  Ommiadcs ,  a  royal  youth ,  of 
the  mame  of  Abdalrahnian ,  alone  escaped  the  rage  of 
his  enemies  ,  who  hunted  the  wandering  exile  from 
the  banJcs  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  vallies  of  mount 
Atlas.  His  presence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spain 
revived  the  zeal  of  the  white  faction.  The  name 
and  cause  of  the  Abbassides  had  been  first  vindicated 
by  the  Persians ;  the  West  had  been  pure  from 
civil  arms;  and  the  servants  of  the  abdicated  family 
still  held,  by  a  precarious  tenure,  the  inheritance  of 
their  lands  and  the  offices  of  government.  Strongly 
prompted  by  gratitude ,  indignation ,  and  fear ,  they 
invited  the  grandson  or  the  caliph  Hashem  to  ascend 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  and,  in  his  desperate  con- 
dition ,  the  extremes  of  rashness  and  prudence  were 
almost  the  same.  The  acclamations  of  the  people 
saluted  his  landing  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia ;  and, 
after  a  successful  struggle ,  Abdalrahnian  established 
the  throne  of  Cordova,  and  was  the  father  of 
the  Ommiades  of  Spain ,  who  reigned  above  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pyrenees  39).  He  slew  in  battle,  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Abbassides ,  who  had  invaded  his  dominions  with  a 
fleet  and  army:  the  head  of  Ala,  in  salt  and  cam- 
phire ,  was  suspended  by  a  daring  messenger ,  before 
the  palace  of  Mecca,  and  the  caliph  Almansor  re- 
joiced in  his  safety,  that  he  v/as  removed  by  seas  and 
lands  from  such  a  formidable  adversary.  Their  mu- 
tual designs  or  declarations  of  offensive  war  evapo- 
rated without  effect;  but  instead  of  opening  a  door 
to  the  conquest  of  Europe,  Spain  was  dissevered 
from  the  trunk  of  the  monarchy ,  engaged  in  perpe- 

39)  For  the  revolution  of  Spain,  consult  Roderic,  ofTo- 
ledo,  (c.  xviii.  p.  34,  etc.)  the  Bibliotheque  Arabico-Hispaiia, 
(torn.  ii.  p.  30,  108,)  and  Cardonne,  (Hist.  del'Afrique  et 
de  1'Espagne,  toto.  i.  p.  180,  197,  205,  272,  323,  etc.) 
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tual  hostility  with  the  East ,  and  inclined  to  peace 
and  friendship  with  the  Christian  sovereigns  of  Con- 
stantinople and  France.  The  example  of  the  Om- 
miades  was  imitated  by  the  real  or  fictitious  progeny 
of  All ,  the  Edrissites  of  Mauritania ,  and  the  more 
powerful  Fatimites  of  Africa  and  Egypt.  In  tht? 
tenth  century,  the  chair  of  Mahomet  was  disputed 
by  three  caliphs,  or  commanders  of  the  faithful ,  who 
reigiied  at  Bagdad,  Cairoan ,  and  Cordova ,  excommu- 
nicated each  other,  and  agreed  only  in  a  principle  of 
discord,  that  a  sectary  is  more  odious  aud  criminal 
than  an  unbeliever  40). 

Mecca  was  the  patrimony  of  the  line  of  Hashsm, 
yet  the  Abbassides  were  never  tempted  to  reside 
either  in  the  birth  -  place  or  the  city  of  the  prophet. 
Damascus  was  disgraced  by  the  choice  ,  and  polluted 
with  the  blood  of  the  Ommiades;  and  after  some 
hesitation,  Almansor,  the  brother  and  successor  of 
Saffah,  laid  the  foundations  of  Bagdad  41) ,  the  Impe- . 
rial  seat  of  his  posterity  during  a  reign  of  five  hun- 

40)  I  shall  not  stop  to  refute  the  strange  errors  aud  fan- 
cies of  Sir  William  Temple   (his  works,  vol.  iii.  page  371. 
374,  octavo   edition)   and  Voltaire  (  Histoire  Gciierale,  c. 
xsviii  torn.  ii.  p.  124,  123.  edition  de  Lausanne,)  coiicern- 
ing  the  division  of  the  Saracen    empire      The  mistakes  of 
Voltaire  proceeded  from  the  want  of  knowledge  or  reflec- 
tion ;  but  Sir  "William  was  deceived  by  a  Spanish  impos- 
tor,  who  has  framed  an   apocryphal    history  of  the  con- 
quest of  Spain  by  the   Arabs. 

41)  The  geographer,  d'Anville,    (1'Euphrate  et  le  Tigr<?, 
p.  121,123,)    and   the  Orientalist,  d  Herbelot ,   Eibliothe- 
que,  p.  107,  108, )  may  suffice  for  the  knowledge  of  Bag- 
dad.     Our  travellers,  Pietro  della  Valle,    (torn.  i.  p.  088, 
608.)  Tavernier,  (torn.  i.  p.  23<>,  238.)   Thevenot,   (part  ii. 
p.  200,  212  )  Otter,  (torn.  i.  p.  102,  108.)  and Niebuhr,  Vo- 
yage en  Arabic,  torn.  ii.  p.  230,  271,;  have  seen  only  its  ue- 
cay  ;  and  the  Nubian,  geographer,  (p.  204.)  and  the  travel- 
ling Jew,  Benjamin,  ofTudela,   (Itiiierarium,  p.  112,  123, 
a  Const.    I'Empereur,    apud   Elzevir,  JGS3, )    are  the  only 
writers  of  my   acquaintance ,    Who   have  known   Bagdad, 
under  the  nign  of  the  Abbassides.    .  .  , 
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dred  years  42).  The  chosen  spot  is  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  fifteen  miles  above  the 
ruins  of  Modain  :  the  double  wall  was  of  a  circular 
form ;  and  such  was  the  rapid  increase  of  a  capital, 
now  dwindled  to  a  provincial  town ,  that  the  funeral 
of  a  popular  saint  might  be  attended  by  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  men ,  and  sixty  thousand  women ,  of 
Bagdad  and  the  adjacent  villages.  In  this  city  of 
peace 43) ,  amidst  the  riches  of  the  east,  the  Abbassides 
soon  disdained  the  abstinence  and  frugality  of  the 
first  caliphs ,  and  aspired  to  emulate  the  magnificence 
of  the  Persian  kings.  After  his  wars  and  buildings, 
Alniansor  left  behind  him ,  in  gold  and  silver ,  about 
thirty  millions  sterling  44) ;  and  this  treasure  was  ex- 
hausted in  a  few  years  by  the  vices  or  virtues  of  his 
children.  His  son ,  Mahadi ,  in  a  single  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  ,  expended  six  millions  of  dinars  of  gold. 
A  pious  and  charitable  motive  may  sanctify  the 
foundation  of  cisterns  and  caravanseras,  which  he 
distributed  along  a  measured  road  of  seven  hundred 
miles;  but  his  train  of  camels,  laden  with  snow, 
could  serve  only  to  astonish  the  natives  of  Arabia, 
and  to  refresh  the  fruits  and  liquors  of  the  royal 

42)  The  foundations  of  Bagdad  were  laid  A.  H.  143 ,  A.. 
D.  762,  Mostasem,  the  last  of  the  Abbassides,  was  taken  and 
put  to  death  by  the  Tartars,  A.  H.  050  ,  A.  D.  1258,  the 
20th  of  February. 

43)  Medinat   al   Salem,  Dar  al  Salem.     Urbs  pads,  or, 
as  is  more   neatly  compounded   by  the  Byzantine  writers, 
-EtpJfVOTTO/Us   (Irenopolis ).     There  is    some   dispute    con- 
cerning the  etymology  of  Bagdad ,  but  the  first  syllable  is 
allowed  to    signify  a  garden ,  in  the  Persian  tongue ;  the 
garden   of  Dad ,  a  Christian    hermit ,  whose  cell  had  been 
the  only  habitation  on  the  spot. 

44)  Reliquit  in  aerario  sexcenties  millies  mille  stateres, 
et  quater  et  vicies  millies  mille  aureos  aureos.      Elmacin, 
Hist.  Saracen,  p.  1,26.      I  have  reckoned  the  gold  pieces  at 
eight  shillings,  and  the  proportion  to  the  silver  as  twelve 
to  one.     But  I  will  never  answer  for  the   numbers  of  Er- 
penius ,  and  the  Latins  are  scarcely  above   the  savages  in 
the  language  of  arithmetic. 

Vol.  X.  C  • 
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banquet  45).  The  courtiers  would  surely  praise  the 
liberality  of  his  grandson  Almamon,  who  gave  away 
four-fifths  of  the  income  of  a  province ,  a  sum  of 
two  millions  four  hundred  thousand  gold  dinars, 
before  he  drew  his  foot  from  the  stirrup.  At  the 
nuptials  of  the  same  prince  ,  a  thousand  pearls ,  of 
the  largest  size,  were  showered  on  the  head  of  the 
bride  46)  ,  and  a  lottery  of  lands  and  houses  displayed 
the  capricious  bounty  of  fortune.  The  glories  of 
the  court  were  brightened ,  rather  than  impaired ,  in 
the  decline  of  the  empire;  and  a  Greek  ambassador 
might  admire  or  pity  the  magnificence  of  the  feeble 
Moctader.  "  The  caliph's  whole  army ,  ( says  the 
"  historian ,  Abulfeda )  both  horse  and  foot ,  was 
"  under  arms  ,  which  together  made  a  body  of  one 
"  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.  His  state - 
"  officers,  the  favourite  slaves,  stood  near  him  in 
"  splendid  apparel  ,  their  belts  glittering  with  gold 
"  and  gems.  Near  them  were  seven  thousand 
"eunuchs,  four  thousand  of  them  white,  the  re- 
"  mainder  black.  The  porters,  or  door-keeper*, 
*'  were  in  number  seven  hundred.  Barges  and  boats, 
"  with  the  most  superb  decorations ,  were  seeu 
"  swimming  upon  the  Tigris.  Nor  was  the  palace 
"itself  less  splendid,  in  which  were  hung  up  thirty - 
"  eight  thousand  pieces  of  tapestry ,  twelve  thousand 
"  five  hundred  of  which  were  of  silk  embroidered 
*'  with  gold.  The  carpets  on  the  floor  were  twenty- 

45)  D'Herbelot,  p.  530.   Abulfeda,  p.  154.   Nivem  Mec- 
cam  apportavit ,  rem  ibi  aut  nunquain  aut  rarissime  visara. 

46)  Abulfeda,  p.  184.  189,  describes  the  splendour  and 
liberality  of  Almamon.    Milton  has  alluded  to  this  orien- 
tal custom : 

—  Or  where  the  gorgeous  East ,  with  richest  hand, 
Showers  on  her  kings  Barbaric  pearls  and  gold. 
I  have   used  the  modern  word   lottery  to  express  the  Mit* 
silia  of  the  Roman  emperors ,  which  entitled  to  some  prize 
the  person  who  caught  them ,  as  they  were  thrown  among 
the  crowd. 
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"  two  thousand.  An  hundred  lions  were  brought 
* '  out ,  with  a  keeper  to  each  lion  47).  Among  the 
"  other  spectacles  of  rare  and  stupendous  luxury, 
"  was  a  tree  of  gold  and  silver  ,  spreading  into 
"  eighteen  large  branches ,  on  which ,  and  on  the 
"lesser  boughs,  sat  a  variety  of  birds,  made  of  the 
"  same  precious  metals ,  as  well  as  the  leaves  of  th» 
"  tree.  While  the  machinery  affected  spontaneous 
"  motions ,  the  several  birds  warbled  their  natural 
"  harmony.  Through  this  scene  of  magnificence, 
"  the  Greek  ambassador  was  led  by  the  vizir  to 
"  the  foot  of  the  caliph's  throne  "  48).  In  the  west, 
the  Ommiades  of  Spain  supported ,  with  equaji 
pomp ,  the  title  of  commander  of  the  faithful.  Three 
miles  from  Cordova ,  in  honour  of  his  favourite  sul- 
tana, the  third  and  greatest  of  the  Abdalrahmans  con- 
structed the  city,  palace,  and  gardens  of  Zehra. 
Twenty -five  years ,  and  above  three  millions  sterling, 
were  employed  by  the  founder :  his  liberal  taste 
invited  the  artists  of  Constantinople,  the  most  skilful 
sculptors  and  architects  of  the  age;  and  the  build- 
ings were  sustained  or  adorned  by  twelve  hundred 
columns  of  Spanish  and  African-,  of  Greek  and 
Italian  ,  marble.  The  hall  of  audience  was  encrusted 
with  gold  and  pearls  ,  and  a  great  bason  ,  in  the  cen- 
tre ,  was  surrounded  with  the  curious  and  costly 
figures  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  In  a  lofty  pavilion 
of  the  gardens ,  one  of  these  basons  and  fountains ,  so 
delightful  in  a  sultry  climate ,  wa"s  replenished,  not  with 

47)  When  Bell,  of  Anterrnony,  (Travels,  vol.  i.  99.) 
accompanied  the  Russian  ambassador  to  the  audience  of 
the  unfortunate  Shah  Hussein,  of  Persia,  two  lions  were 
introduced ,  to  denote  the  power  of  the  king  over  the  fier- 
cest animals. 

46)  Abulfeda,  p.  237,  d'Herbelot ,  p.  590.  This  em- 
bassy was  received  at  Bagdad  A.  H.  305,  A.  D.  917.  Iw 
the  passage  of  Abulfeda,  I  have  used*  with  some  varia- 
tions, the  English  translation  of  the  learned  and  juniablt* 
Mr.  Harris,  of  Salisbury,  (Philological  Enquiries,  p.  303, 
364.). 

C  a 
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water ,  but  with  the  purest  quicksilver.  The  seraglio 
of  Abdalrahraan ,  his  wives ,  concubines  ,  and  black 
eunuchs,  amounted  to  six  thousand  three  hundred 
persons ;  and  he  was  attended  to  the  field  by  a  guard 
of  twelve  thousand  horse ,  whose  belts  and  scymetars 
were  studded  with  gold  49).  In  a  private  condition, 
our  desires  are  perpetually  repressed  by  poverty  and 
subordination ;  but  the  lives  and  labours  of  millions 
are  devoted  to  the  service  of  a  despotic  prince ,  whose 
laws  are  blindly  obeyed,  and  whose  wishes  are 
instantly  gratified.  Our  imagination  is  dazzled  by 
the  splendid  picture;  and  whatever  may  be  the  cool 
dictates  of  reason ,  there  are  few  among  us  who  would 
obstinately  refuse  a  trial  of  the  comforts  and  the 
cares  of  royalty.  It  may  therefore  be  of  some  use 
to  borrow  the  experience  of  the  same  Abdalrahman, 
whose  magnificence  has ,  perhaps ,  excited  our  admi- 
ration and  envy,  and  to  transcribe  an  authentic  me- 
morial ,  which  was  found  in  the  closet  of  the  deceased 
caliph.  "  I  have  now  reigned  above  fifty  years  in 
"victory  or  peace;  beloved  by  my  subjects,  dreaded 
"  by  my  enemies ;  and  respected  by  my  allies. 
"  Riches  and  honours ,  power  and  pleasure ,  have 
"  waited  on  my  call ,  nor  does  any  earthly  blessing 
"  appear  to  have  been  wanting  to  my  felicity.  In 
"  this  situation ,  I  have  diligently  numbered  the 
"  days  of  pure  and  genuine  happiness  which  have 
"  fallen  to  my  lot :  they  amount  to  FOURTEEN  :  — 
"  O  man!  -place  not  "thy  confidence  in  this  present 
"  world  !  "  50)  The  luxury  of  the  caliphs,  so  useless 

49)  Cardonne,    Histoire    de  1'Afrique    et   de  1'Espagne, 
torn.  i.  p.  330.  336.     A  just   idea  of  the  taste  and  archi- 
tecture of  the  Arabians  of  Spain,  may  be  conceived  from 
the   description   and  plates  of  the  Alhambra,  of  Grenada, 
(Swinburne's  Travels,  p.  171.  188.). 

50)  Cardonne,  torn.  i.  p.  320,  330.  This  confession,  the 
complaints  of  Solomon  of  the  vanity  of  this  world,  (read 
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to  their  private  happiness,  relaxed  the  nerves,  and 
terminated  the  prepress  of  the  Arabian  empire. 
Temporal  and  spiritual  conquest  had  been  the  sole 
occupation  of  the  first  successors  of  Mahomet ;  and 
after  supplying  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of 
life ,  the  whole  revenue  was  scrupulously  devoted  to 
that  salutary  work.  The  Abbassides  were  impove- 
rished by  the  multitude  of  their  wants,  and  their  con- 
tempt of  oeconomy.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  great 
object  of  ambition,  their  leisure,  their  affections,  the 
powers  of  their  mind,  were  diverted  by  pomp  and 
pleasure ;  the  rewards  of  valour  were  embezzled  by 
women  and  eunuchs,  and  the  royal  camp  was  en- 
cumbered by  the  luxury  of  the  palace.  A  similar' 
temper  was  diffused  among  the  subjects  of  the 
caliph.  Their  stern  enthusiasm  was  softened  by 
time  and  prosperity :  they  sought  riches  in  the  occu- 
pations of  industry,  fame  in  the  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture ,  and  happiness  in  the  tranquillity  of  domestic 
life.  War  was  no  longer  the  passion  of  the  Saracens } 
and  the  increase  of  pay ,  the  repetition  of  donatives, 
were  insufficient  to  allure  the  posterity  of  those  vo- 
luntary champions  who  had  crowded  to  the  standard 
of  Abubeker  and  Omar  for  the  hopes  of  spoil  and 
of  paradise. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  Ommiades,  the  studies  of 
the  Moslems  were  confined  to  the  interpretation  of 

Prior's  verbose  but  eloquent  poem,)and  the  happy  ten  day* 
of  the  emperor  Seghed,  (Rambler,  No.  204,  205)  will  be 
triumphantly  quoted  by  the  detractors  of  human  life. 
Their  expectations  are  commonly  immoderate,  their  esti- 
mates are  seldom  impartial.  If  I  may  speak  of  myself, 
(the  only  person  of  whom  I  can  speak  with  certainty)  my 
happy  hours  have  far  exceeded,  and  far  exceed,  the  scanty 
numbers  of  the  caliph  of  Spain  ;  and  I  shall  not  scruple  to 
•add,  that  many  of  them  are  due  to  the  pleasing  labour  of 
the  present  composition. 
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the  Koran ,  and  the  eloquence  and  poetry  of  their 
native  tongue.  A  people  continually  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  the  field  must  esteem  the  healing  powers 
of  medicine  or  rather  of  surgery :  but  the  starving 
physicians  of  Arabia  murmured  a  complaint,  that 
exercise  and  temperance  deprived  them  of  the  great- 
est part  of  their  practice  51).  After  their  civil  and  do- 
mestic wars  ,  the  subjects  of  the  Abbassides  ,  awaken  • 
ing  from  this  mental  lethargy,  found  leisure,  and 
felt  curiosity,  for  the  acquisition  of  prophane  science. 
This  spirit  was  first  encouraged  by  the  caliph  Alman- 
sor  ,  who ,  besides  his  knowledge  of  the  Mahometan 
law,  had  applied  himself,  with  success,  to  the  study  of 
astronomy.  But  when  the  sceptre  devolved  to  Al- 
mamon ,  the  seventh  of  the  Abbassides ,  he  comple- 
ted the  designs  of  his  grandfather ,  and  invited  the 
muses  from  their  ancient  seats.  His  ambassadors  at 
Constantinople,  his  agents  in  Armenia,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  collected  the  volumes  of  Grecian  science; 
at  his  command  they  were  translated  by  the  most 
skilful  interpreters  into  the  Arabic  language :  his 
subjects  were  exhorted  assiduously  to  peruse  these 
instructive  writings;  and  the  successor  of  Mahomet 
assisted  with  pleasure  and  modesty  at  the  assemblies 
iind  disputations  of  the  learned.  "  He  was  not  ig- 
"noraiit",  says  Abulpharagius ,  "that  they  are 'the 
"  elect  of  God ,  his  best  and  most  useful  servants, 
"  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
"  their  rational  faculties.  The  mean  ambition  of 
"  the  Chinese  or  the  Turks  may  glory  in  the  indus- 
"  try  of  their  hands ,  or  the  indulgence  of  their 

51)  The  Gulistan  (p.  230)  relates  the  conversation  of 
Mahomet  and  a  physician.  (Epistol.  Picnaudot.  in  Fabricius, 
Bibliot.  Grace,  torn.  i.  p.  814.  )  The  prophet  himself  was 
skilled  in  the  art  of  medicine;  andGagnier  -;Vie  deMaho- 
jnet,  torn.  iii.  p.  394 — 405.)  has  given  an  extract  of  the 
aphorism  which  are  extant  under  his  name. 
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"  brutal  appetite  .  Yet  these  dexterous  artists  must 
«  view  ,  with  hopeless  emulation ,  the  hexagons  and. 
«'  pyramids  of  the  cells  of  a  bee-hive  52)  :  these  for- 
"  titudinous  heroes  are  awed  by  the  superior  'fierce- 
/'  ness  of  the  lions  and  tygers;  and,  in  their  amo- 
"  rous  enjoyments ,  they  are  much  inferior  to  the 
"  vigour  of  the  grossest  and  most  sordid  quadrupeds. 
<f  The  teachers  of  wisdom  are  the  true  luminaries 
"  and  legislators  of  a  world ,  which ,  without  their 
"aid,  would  again  sink  in  ignorance  and  barba- 
"  rism "  53).  The  zeal  and  curiosity  of  Almamon 
were  imitated  by  succeeding  princes  of  the  line  of 
Abbas:  their  rivals,  the  Fatirnites  of  Africa  ,  and  the 
Ommiades  of  Spain  ,  were  the  patrons  of  the  learned, 
as  well  as  the  commanders  of  the  faithful :  the  same 
royal  prerogative  was  claimed  by  their  independent 
emirs  of  the  provinces ;  and  their  emulation  diffused 
the  taste  and  the  rewards  of  science  from  Samarcand 
and  Bochara,  to  Fez  and  Cordova.  The  visir  of  a 
sultan  consecrated  a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  to  the  foundation  of  a  college  at  Bag- 
dad, which  he  endowed  with  an  annual  revenue  of 

62)  See  their  curious  architecture  in  Reaumur.  (Hist,  des 
Insectes,  torn.  v.  Memoire  vjii.)  These  hexagons  are  closed 
by  a  pyramid;  the  angles  of  the  three  sides  of  a  similar  py- 
ramid, such  as  would  accomplish  the  given  end  with  the 
smallest  quantity  possible  of  materials,  were  determined 
by  a  mathematician,  atlf)9degress  26  minutes  forthe  lar- 
ger, 70  degress  34  minutes  for  the  smaller.  The  actual 
measure  is  109  degress  28  minutes,  70  degrees  32  minutes. 
Yet  this  perfect  harmony  raises  the  work  at  the  expense 
of  the  artist ;  the  bees  are  not  masters  of  transcendant 
geometry. 

53)  Saed  Ebn  Ahmed,  cadhi  of  Toledo,  who  died  A.  H. 
402,  A.  D.  10G9,  has  furnished  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p. 
100.)  with  this  curious  passage,  as  well  as  with  th«  text 
of  Pocock's  Specimen  Historiae  Arabum.  A  number  of  li- 
terary anecdotes  of  philosophers,  physicians,  etc.  who  have 
flourished,  under  each  caliph,  form  the  principal  merit  of 
the  Dynasties  of  Abulpharagius. 
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fifteen  thousand    dinars.      The    fruits    of  instruction 
were  communicated,    perhaps  at   different  times,   to 
six  thousand  disciples  of  every  degree ,    from  the  son 
of  the  noble  to  that  of  the  mechanic  :     a   sufficient 
.allowance  was    provided   for    the  indigent  scholars; 
and  the  merit  or  industry  of  the  professors,   was  re- 
paid with  adequate  stipends.      In  every  city   the  pro- 
ductions of  Arabic  literature  were   copied  and  collec- 
ted by  the  curiosity  of  the  studious,  and  the  vanity  of 
.the  rich.      A  private  doctor  refused  the  invitation  of 
the  sultan  of  Bochara,    because  the  carriage  of  his 
books  would    have  required    four    hundred    camels. 
The  royal  library  of  the  Fatimites  consisted  of  one 
hundred  thousand  manuscripts  ,   elegantly  transcribed, 
and  splendidly  bound,  which  were  lent,   without* jea- 
lousy or  avarice,  to  the  students  of  Cairo.  •  Yet  this 
collection  must  appear  moderate,    if  we  can  believe 
that  the  Ommiades  of  Spain   had  formed  a  library  of 
six  hundred  thousand  volumes,    forty-four  of  which 
were  employed  in  the  mere  catalogue.     Their  capital, 
Cordova,   with  the  adjacent  towns    of  Malaga,     Al- 
meria,  and  Murcia,    had  given  birth  to  more  than 
three  hundred  writers,  and  above  seventy  public  libra- 
ries were    opened    in    the    cities    of    the   Andalusian 
kingdom.      The  age    of    Arabian   learning  continued 
about  five  hundred  years ,  till  the  great  irruption  of 
the  Moguls,     and  was  coeval  with  the  darkest  and 
most  slothful  period  of  European  annals ;    but  since 
the  sun  of  science  has  arisen  in  the  West,    it  should 
seem  that  the  Oriental  studies  have  languished  and 
declined  54). 

j-ifi^  Th6Se  literal~y  anecdotes   are  borrowed    from   the 

Bibhotheca  Arabico-Hispana  (torn.   ii.  p.  38.  71.  201.  202  ) 

Leo  Africanus  (de  Arab.  Medicis  et  Philosopbis,  in  Fabnc. 

bhot.  Graec.  torn.  xiii.  p.  250-298,  particularly  p    274) 

-and  Renaurlot  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  274,  27.',,  530,  537) 

esides  the  chronological  remarks  of  Abulpharagius. 
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In  the  libraries  of  the  Arabians ,  as  in  those  of 
Europe,  the  far  greater  part-  of  the  innumerable  vo- 
lumes were  possessed  only  of  local  value ,  or  ima- 
ginary merit  55).  The  shelves  were  crowded  with 
orators*  and  poets ,  whose  style  was  adapted  to  the 
taste  and  manners  of  their  countrymen;  with  ge- 
neral and  partial  histories,  which  each  revolving  gene- 
ration supplied  with  a  new  harvest  of  persons  and 
events ;  with  codes  and  commentaries  of  jurispru- 
dence ,  which  derived  their  authority  from  the  law  of 
the  prophet;  with 'the  interpreters  of  the  Koran,  and 
orthodox  tradition;  and  with  the  whole  theological 
tribe ,  polemics ,  mystics  .  scholastics ,  aud  mora- 
lists ;  the  first  or  the  last  of  writers,  according  to  the 
different  estimate  of  sceptics  or  believers.  The 
works  of  speculation  or  science  may  be  reduced  to 
the  four  classes  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  astro- 
nomy, and  physic.  The  sages  of  Greece  were  trans- 
taled  aud  illustrated  in  the  Arabic  language,  and 
some  treatises ,  now  lost  in  the  original ,  have  been 
recovered  in  the  versions  of  the  East  56) ,  which  pos- 
sessed and  studied  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
of  Euclid  and  Apollonius ,  of  Ptolemy,  Hippocrates, 
and  Galen  57).  Among  the  ideal  systems  which  have 

55)  The  Arabic  catalogue  of  the  Escurial  will'  gite  a 
just  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  classes.     In  the  library 
of  Cairo ,  the  MSS.    of  astronomy  and  medicine  amounted 
to  6500,  with  two  fair  globes,  the  one  of  brass,  the  other 
of  silver  (Bibliot.  Arab.  Hisp.  torn.  i.  p.  417.) 

56)  As  for  instance,   the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books 
(the  eighth  is  still  wanting)  of  the  Conic  Sections  of  Apol- 
lonius Pergaeus ,     which  were  printed  from  the  Florence 
•MS.  1661.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grace,  torn.  ii.  p.  559.)  Yet  the 
fifth  book  had  been  previously  restored  by  the  mathema- 
tical divination  of  Viviani.  (see  his  Eloge   in  Fpntenelle, 
torn.  v.  p.  59,  etc.) 

57)  The  merit  of  these.Arabic  versions  isfreely  discussed 
by  Renaudot,  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grace,  torn.  i.p.  812—816.) 
and  piously  defended  by  Gasira.   (Bibliot.   Arab.  Hispana, 
torn.  i.  p.  238 — 240.)  Most  of  the  versions  of  Plato,  Aris- 
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varied  with  the  fashion  .of  the  times,  the  Arabians 
adopted  the  philosophy  of  the  Stagirite ,  alike  intel- 
ligible or  alike  obscure  or  the  readers  of  every  agei 
Plato  wrote  for  the  Athenians ,  and  his  allegorical 
genius  is  too  closely  blended  with  the  language  and 
religion  of  Greece,  After  the  fall  of  that  religion, 
the  Peripatetics ,  emerging  from  their  obscurity ,  pre- 
vailed in  the  controversies  of  the  Oriental  sects ,  and 
their  founder  was  long  afterwards  restored ,  by  the 
Mahometans  of  Spain,  to  the  Latin  schools  58).  The 
physics ,  both  of  the  Academy  and  the  Lycareum ,  as 
they  are  built,  not  on  observation,  but  on  argument, 
have  retarded  the  progress  of  real  knowledge.  The 
metaphysics  of  infinite ,  or  finite ,  spirit ,  have  too 
often  been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  superstition. 
But  the  human  faculties  are  fortified  by  the  art  and 
practice  of  dialectics ;  the  ten  predicaments  of  Aris- 
totle collect  and  methodise  our  ideas  59),  and  his  syllo- 
gism is  the  keenest  weapon  of  dispute.  It  was  dex- 
terously wielded  in  the  schools  of  the  Saracens,  but  as 
it  is  more  effectual  for  the  detection  of  error  ,  than 
for  the  investigation  of  truth ,  it  is  not  surprising  that 

totle,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  etc.  are  ascribed  to  Honain,  a 
physician  of  the  Nestorian  sect,  who  flourished  at  Bagdad 
in  the  court  of  the  caliph,  and  died  A.  D.  876.  He  was  at 
the  head  of  a  school,  or  manufacture  of  translations  ,  and 
the  works  of  his  sons  and  diciples  were  published  under 
his  name.  See  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast,  p.  88,  115,  171, 
174.  and  apud  Asseman,  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  438.) 
d'Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orientale,  p.  456.)  Asseman,  (Bibliot. 
Orient,  torn.  iii.  p.  164,)  and  Casiri, (Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispana, 
torn.  i.  p.  238,  etc.  251.  286  —  290,  302,  3<)4,  etc.) 

58)  SeeMosheim,  Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  181,  214,236, 
557,  315,  338,  396,  438,  etc. 

59)  The  most  elegant  commentary  on  the  Categories  of 
predicaments  of  Aristotle  may  be  found  in  the  Ph.losophi- 
cal  Arrangements  of  Mr.  James  Harris,  (London,  1775,    in 
octavo )  who    laboured  to   revive   the    studies    of  the  Gre- 
cian literature  and  philosophy. 
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new  generations  of  masters  and  disciples  should  still 
revolve  in  the  same  circle  of  logical  argument.  The 
mathematics  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  privilege, 
that,  in  the  course  of  ages ,  they  may  always  advance, 
and  can  never  recede.  But  the  ancient  geometry,  if 
I  am  not  misinformed ,  was  resumed ,  in  the  same 
state,  by  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name ,  the  science 
of  Algebra  is  ascribed  to  the  Grecian  Diophantus^ 
by  the  modest  testimony  of  the  Arabs  themselves  60). 
They  cultivated  with  more  success  the  sublime  sci- 
ence of  astronomy,  which  elevates  the  rnind  of 
man  to  disdain  his  diminutive  planet  and  momentary 
existence.  The  costly  instruments  of  observation 
were  supplied  by  the  caliph  Almamon ,  and  the  land 
of  the  Ghaldaeans  still  afforded  the  same  specious 
level,  the  same  unclouded  horizon.  In  the  plains  of 
Sinaar,  and  a  second  time  in  those  of  Gufa,  his  mathe- 
maticians accurately  measured  a  degree  of  the  great 
circle  of  the  earth ,  and  determined  at  twenty-four 
thousand  miles  the  entire  circumference  of  our 
Globe  61).  From  the  reign  of  the  Abbassides  to  that 
of  the  grand-children  of  Tamerlane ,  the  stars,  with- 

60)  Abulpharagius,  Dynast,  p.  81.  222.     Bibliot.  Arab. 
Hist.  tom.  i.  p.   379,   370.     In  quern  (says  the  primate  of 
the  Jacobites)  si  imniiserit    se  lector,  oceanura  hoc  in  ge- 
Here  (Algebras)  inveniet.  The  time  of  Diophantus,  of  Alex- 
andria, is  unknown,  but  his  six  books  are  still  extant,  and 
have  been  illustrated  by  the  Greek  Planudes,  and  the  French- 
man Meziriac.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grace,   torn.  iv.  p.  12 — 15.) 

61)  Abulfeda  (Aimal.  Moslem,  p.  210,  211.  vers.  Reiske) 
flescribt  s  this  operation  according  to   Ibn  Cliallecan  ,  and 
the  best  historians.     This  degree  most  accurately  contains 
200,000  royal  orHashemite  cubits,  which  Arabia  had  de- 
rived from  the  sacred  and  legal  practice  both  of  Palestine 
and  Egypt.     This  ancient   cubit  is   repeated   400  times  in 
each  basis  of  the  great  pyramid,  and  seems  to  indicate  the 
primitive  and   universal  measures   of  the  East.     See  the 
Metrologie  of  the  laborious  M.  Pauctoa.  (p.  101 — 195.) 
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out  the  aid  of  glasses,  were  diligently  observed; 
aud  the  astronomical  tables  of  Bagdad,  Spain,  and 
Samarcand  62) ,  correct  some  minute  errors ,  without 
daring  to  renounce  the  hypothesis  of  Ptolemy  ,  with- 
out advancing  a  step  towards  the  discovery  of  the 
solar  system.  In  the  eastern  courts,  the  truths  of 
science  could  be  recommended  only  by  ignorance 
and  folly,  and  the  astronomer  would  have  been  dis- 
regarded, had  he  not  debased  his  wisdom  or  honesty 
by  the  vain  predictions  of  astrology  63).  But  in  the 
science  of  medicine ,  the  Arabians  have  been  de- 
servedly applauded.  The  names  of  Mesua  and  Ge- 
ber,  of  Razis  and  Avicenna,  are  ranked  with  the 
Grecian  masters ;  in  the  city  of  Bagdad ,  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty  physicians  were  licensed  to  exercise 
their  lucrative  profession  6i)  :  In  Spain,  the  life  of  the 
Catholic  princes  was  entrusted  to  the  skill  of  the 
Saracens  65) ,  and  the  school  of  Salerno  ,  their  legiti- 
mate offspring ,  revived  in  Italy  and  Europe  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  healing  art  66).  The  success  of  each  pro- 

62)  See  the  astronomical  Tables  of  Ulegh  Begh,  with 
tlie  preface  of  Dr.  Hyde,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Syn- 
tagma Dissertationum  ,  Oxon.  17G7. 

t>3)  The  truth  of  astrology  was  allowed  by  Albuinazar, 
and  the  best  of  the  Arabian  astronomers,  who  drew  their 
most  certain  predictions,  not  from  Venus  and  Mercury, 
but  from  Jupiter  and  the  sun.  (Abulpharag.  Dynast,  p. 
1C1  — 103.)  For  the  state  and  science  of  the  Persian  astro- 
nomers, see  Chardin.  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  iii.  p.  162 
—  203.) 

64)  Bibliot.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  i.  p.  438.  The  origi- 
nal relates  a  pleasant   tale,  of  an  ignorant  but   harmless 
practioner. 

65)  In  the  year  956,  Sancho,  the  fat  king  of  Leon,  was 
cured  by  the   physicians   of  Cordova.  (Mariana,  1.  viii.  c. 
7.  torn,  i.  p.  318.) 

66)  The  school  of  Salerno,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Arabian  sciences   into  Italy,     are   discussed  with   learning 
and  judgment  byMuratori  (Antiquitat.  Italiae  Medii  Aevi, 
torn.  iii.  p.    932—940.)  and  Giannone.  (Istoria  Civile   di 
Napoli,  torn.  ii.  p.  119— 12 7.) 
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fessor  must  have  been  influenced  by  personal  and  ac- 
cidental causes ;  but  we  may  form  a  less  fanciful  es- 
timate of  their  general  knowledge  of  anatomy  67),  bo  - 
tany  68),  and  chemistry  69),  the  threefold  basis  of  their 
theory  and  practice.  A  superstitious  reverence  for 
the  dead  confined  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Ara- 
bians to  the  dissection  of  Apes  and  quadrupeds ;  the 
more  solid  and  visible  parts  were  known  in  the  time 
of  Galen ;  and  the  finer  scrutiny  of  the  human 
frame  was  reserved  for  the  microscope  and  the  injec- 
tions of  modern  artists.  Botany  is  an  active  science, 
and  the  discoveries  of  the  torrid  zone  might  enrich 
the  herbal  of  Dioscorides  with  two  thousand  plants. 
Some  traditionary  knowledge  might  be  secreted  in 
the  temples  and  monasteries  of  Egypt ;  much  use- 
ful experience  had  been  acquired  in  the  practice  of 
arts  and  manufactures ;  but  the  science  of  chemistry 
owes  its  origin  and  improvement  to  the  industry  of 
the  Saracens.  They  first  invented  and  named  the 
alembic  for  the  purposes  of  distillation ,  analysed  the 
substances  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  tried 

67)  See   a    good   view    of  the  progress    of  anatomy  in 
Wotton.     (Reflections    on   ancient   and  modern  learning 
p.  208 — 256.)    His  reputation  has  been  unworthily  depre- 
ciated   by  the   wits ,     in   'the    controversy  of  Boyle   and 
Bently. 

68)  Bibliot.  Arab.Hispana,  torn.  i.  p.  275.     AlBeithar  of 
Malaga,  their  greatest  botanist,  had  travelled  into  Africa, 
Persia,  and  India. 

69)  Dr.  "Watson  (Elements  of  Chemistry,  voL  i.  p.  17,  etc.) 
allows  the  original  merit  of  the  Arabians.     Yet  he  quotes 
the  modest  confession   of  the  famous  Geber ,    of  the  ixth 
century  (d'Herbelot,  p.  387.)  that   he  had  drawn  most  of 
his  science,  perhaps  of  the -transmutation  of  metals,  fron* 
the  ancient  sages.     Whatever   might  be  the  origin  or  ex- 
tent of  their  knowledge ,   the  arts  of  chemistry  and  alchy- 
my  appear   to  have  been  known   in  Egypt  at   least  three 
hundred   years    before  Mahomet.    '  (  Wotton's  Reflections, 
p.  121—133.     Pauw,  Recherches  sur  les  Egjptiens  et  lea 
Chinoi»,  torn.  i.  p.  376  —  429,) 
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the  distinction  and  affinities  of  alcalis  and  acids, 
and  converted  the  poisonous  minerals  into  soft  and 
salutary,  medicines.  But  the  most  eager  search  of 
Arabian  chemistry  was  the  transmutation  of  metals, 
and  the  elixir  of  immortal  health:  the  reason  and 
the  fortunes  of  thousands  were  evaporated  in  the 
crucible  of  alchymy ,  and  the  consummation  of  th» 
great  work  was  promoted  by  the  worthy  aid  of  mys- 
tery, fable,  and  superstition. 

But  the  Moslems  deprived  themselves  of  the 
principal  benefits  of  a  familiar  intercourse  with 
Greece  and  Rome ,  the  knowledge  of  antiquity^ 
the  purity  of  taste ,  and  the  freedom  of  thought. 
Confident  in  the  riches  of  their  native  tongue  ,  the 
Arabians  disdained  the  study  of  any  foreign  idiom. 
The  Greek  interpreters  were  chosen  among  their 
Christian  subjects ;  they  formed  their  translations, 
sometimes  on  the  original  text ,  more  frequently 
perhaps  on  a  Syriac  version ;  and  in  the  crowd  of 
astronomers  and  physicians ,  there  is  no  example  of 
a  poet ,  an  orator ,  or  even  an  historian ,  being  taught 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  Saracens  70).  The 
mythology  of  Homer  would  have  provoked  th& 
abhorrence  of  those  stern  fanatics;  they  possessed, 
in  lazy  ignorance ,  the  colonies  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  the  provinces  of  Carthage  and  Rome :  the 
heroes  of  Plutarch  and  Livy  were  buried  in. 
oblivion ;  and  the  history  of  the  world  before 
Mahomet  was  reduced  to  a  short  legend  of  the 

70)  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  26.  148.)  mentions  a  Syriac 
version  of  Homer's  two  poems,  by  Theophilus,  a  Chris- 
tian Maronite  of  Mount  Libanus ,  who  professed  astrono- 
my at  Roha,  or  Edessa,  towards  the  end  of  the  viiuh 
century.  His  work  would  be  a  literary  curiosity.  I  have 
read  somewhere,  but  I  do  not  believe,  that  Plutarch'* 
Lives  were  translated  into  Turkish  for  the  use  of  Maho- 
met the  second. 
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patriarchs ,  the  prophets ,  and  the  Persian  kings. 
Our  education  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  schools  may 
have  fixed  in  our  minds  a  standard  of  exclusive 
taste;  and  I  am  not  forward  to  condemn  the  litera- 
ture and  judgment  of  nations,  of  whose  language 
I  am  ignorant.  Yet  I  know  that  the  classics  have 
much  to  teach ,  and  I  believe  that  the  Orientals  have 
much  to  learn :  'the  temperate  dignity  of  style ,  the 
graceful  proportions  of  art ,  the  forms  of  visible  and 
intellectual  beauty ,  the  just  delineation  of  character 
and  passion ,  the  rhetoric  of  narrative  and  argument, 
the  regular  fabric  of  epic  and  dramatic  poetry  71). 
The  influence  of  truth  and  reason  is  of  a  less 
Ambiguous  complexion.  The  philosophers  of 
Athens  and  Rome  enjoyed  the  blessings ,  and 
asserted  the  rights  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
Their  moral  and  political  writings  might  have 
gradually  unlocked  the  fetters  of  Eastern  despotism, 
diffused  a  liberal  spirit  of  enquiry  and  toleration, 
and  encouraged  the  Arabian  sages  to  suspect  that 
their  caliph  was  a  tyrant ,  and  their  prophet  an  im- 
postor 72).  The  instinct  of  superstition  was  alarmed 
by  the  introduction  even  of  the  abstract  sciences ; 
and  the  more  rigid  doctors  of  the  law  pondemned 
the  rash  and  pernicious  curiosity  of  Almamon  73). 

71)  I  have  perused,  with   much  pleasure,  Sir  William 
Jones's  Latin  Commentary  on  Asiatic  Poetry,    (London, 
1774,  in  octavo,)    which  was   composed  in  the  youth  of 
that  wonderful  linguist.     At  present ,    in  the  maturity  of 
his  taste  o.nd  judgment,    he  would   perhaps   abate  of  the 
fervent ,  and  even  partial ,  praise  which  he  has  bestowed 
qn  the  Orientals,. 

72)  Among  the  Arabian  philosophers,  Averroes  has  been 
accused  of  despising   the  religion  of  the  Jews,  the  Chris- 
tians, and   the  Mahometans.     (See    his  article  in  Bayle's 
Dictionary.)  Each  of  these  sects  would  agree  that,  in  two 
instances  out  of  three ,  his  contempt  was  reasonable. 

73)  DMIerbelot,  Bibliothicjuc  Oriejitale,  p.  5>6, 
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To  the  thirst  of  martyrdom  ,  the  vision  of  paradise, 
and  the  belief  of  predestination,  we  must  ascribe 
the  invincible  enthusiasm  of  the  prince  and  people. 
And  the  sword  of  the  Saracens  became  less  for- 
midable ,  when  their  youth  was  drawn  away  from, 
the  camp  to  the  college,  when  the  armies  of  the 
faithful  presumed  to  read  and  to  reflect.  Yet  the 
foolish  vanity  of  the  Greeks  was  jealous  of  their 
studies,  and  reluctantly  imparted  the  sacred  fire  to 
the  Barbarians  of  the  East  74). 

In  the  bloody  conflict  of  the  Ommiades  and 
Abbassides  ,  the  Greeks  had  stolen  the  opportunity 
of  avenging  their  wrongs  and  enlarging  their  limits. 
But  a  severe  retribution  was  exacted  by  Mohadi, 
the  third  caliph  of  the  new  dynasty,  who  seized, 
in  his  turn  ,  the  favourable  opportunity  ,  while  a 
woman  and  a  child  ,  Irene  and  Constantino  ,  were 
seated  on  the  Byzantine  throne.  An  army  of 
ninety-five  thousand  Persians  and  Arabs  was  sent 
from  the  Tygris  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  ,  under 
the  command  of  Harun  75)  ,  or  Aaron  ,  the  second 
son  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  His  en- 
campment on  the  opposite  heights  of  Chrysopolis,, 
or  Scutari  ,  informed  Irene  ,  in  her  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople ,  of  the  loss  of  her  troops  and  provinces.. 


74)  Qfoipihos  aronov  KQIVKS  ft  rr\v  tav  ovrtov  yvoo- 
GIV  ,  Si  TjV  TO  Pcoftccicav  yfv  05  &KV[ia£eTcci  txdoTOv  Ttoirj- 
<>£t  TOIS  S&VSGt,  etc.     Cedrenus,  p.  548,  who  relates  how 
manfully  the  emperor  refused  a  mathematician   to  the  in- 
stances   and   offers  of  the    caliph  Almamon.     This  absurd 
scruple  is  expressed  almost  in  the  same  words  by  the  coii- 
tinuator   of  Xheophanes.      (Scrip  tores  post   Theophanemr 
p.  H8.) 

75)  See  the  reign  and  character  of  Harun  al  Rashid  ,  in' 
the  Eibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  431—  433.  under  his  propf-r 
title  :  and  in  the  relative   articles  to  which  M.  d'Herbelot 
refers.     That   learned  collector  has   shewn,  much  taste  iu 
stripping  the  Oriental  chronicles  of  their  instructive  and 
amusing  anecdotes. 
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With  the  consent  or  connivance  of  their  sovereign, 
her  ministers  subscribed  an  ignominious  peace: 
and  the  '  exchange  of  some  royal  gifts  could  not 
disguise  the  annual  tribute  of  seventy  thousand 
dinars  of  gold,  which  was  imposed  en  the  Roman 
empire.  The  Saracens  had  too  rashly  advanced 
into  the  midst  of  a  distant  and  hostiie  land:  their 
retreat  was  solicited  by  the  promise  of  faithful 
guides  and  plentiful  markets  ;  and  not  a  Greek  had 
courage  to  whisper ,  that  their  weary  forces  might 
be  surrounded  and  destroyed  in  their  necessary 
passage  between  a  slippery  mountain  and  the  river 
Sangarius.  Five  years  after  this  expedition,  Harun 
ascended  the  throne  of  his  father  and  his  elder 
brother;  the  most  powerful  and  vigorous  monarch 
of  his  race ,  illustrious  in  the  West ,  as  the  ally 
of  Charlemagne ,  and  familiar  to  the  most  childish 
readers,  as  the  perpetual  hero  of  the  Arabian  tales. 
His  title  to  the  name  of  Al  Rashid  (the  Just)  is 
sullied  by  the  extirpation  of  the  generous,  perhaps 
the  innocent,  Barmecides;  yet  he  could  listen  to 
the  complaint  of  a  poor  widow  who  had  fecen 
pillaged  by  his  troops,  and  who  dared,  in  a  passage 
of  the  Koran ,  to  threaten  the  inattentive  despot 
w.:th  the  judgment  of  God  and  posterity.  His 
court  was  adorned  with  luxury  and  tci-ence;  but, 
in  a  reign  of  three-and-twenty  years ,  Harun  reT 
peatedly  visited  his  provinces  from  Ghorasan  to 
Egypt ;  nine  times  he  performed  the  pilgrimage  of 
Mecca ;  eight  times  he  invaded  the  territories  of 
the  Romans;  and  as  often  as  they  declined  the 
payment  of  the  tribute ,  they  were  taught  to  feel 
that  'a  mouth  of  depredation  was  more  costly  than 
a  year  of  submission.  But  when  the  unnatural 
mother  of  Constantino  was  deposed  and  banished, 
.  her  successor,  Nicephoriis,  resolved  to  obliterate  this 
badge  of  servitude  and  disgrace.  The  epistle  of 
Vol.  X.  D 
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the  emperor    to    the    caliph    was    pointed    with    an 
allusion  to   the  game  of  chess,     which  had ,  already 
spread  from    Persia    to     Greece.      "The   queen  (he 
"  spoke  of  Irene)     considered    you    as    a    rook  and 
"  herself   as     a  pawn.      That    pusillanimous    female 
"  submitted  to  pay  a  tribute ,    the  double  of  which 
'•  she   ought    to    have    exacted    from  the  Barbarians. 
"  Restore  therefore  the  fruits   of  your  injustice  ,   or 
"  abide     the     determination     of    the    sword. "        At 
these  words  the  ambassadors  cast   a  bundle  of  swords 
before  the  foot  of  the  throne.       The   caliph  smiled 
at  the   menace,     and    drawing    his  scymetar,     sum- 
samah,    a    weapon  of   historic    or  fabulous  renown, 
he  cut    asunder    the     feeble    arms    of    the    Greek;-, 
without    turning    the     edge,      or     endangering    the 
temper,   of  his  blade.      He  then    dictated  an   ep;stle 
of  tremendous  brevity:     "In  the   name  of  the  most 
"  mercifid   God,    Harun  al  Rashid,     commander  of 
"the    faithful,    to     Nicephorus,     the    Roman    dog. 
*l  I  have  read  thy  letter  ,     O    thou  son    of    an    un- 
"  believing     mother.      Thou    shalt    not    hear,     thou 
"  shalt    behold    my     reply.  "      It     was     written     in 
characters     of    blood    and    fire    on    the    plains     of 
Phrygia;     and    the     warlike    celerity    of    the    Arabs 
could  only    be  checked    by    the    arts    of  deceit  and 
the  shew    of    repentance.       The    triumphant    caliph 
retired,   after  the   fatigues  of  the   campaign,    to  his 
favourite  palace  of  Racca  on   the  Euphrates  76)  ;    but 
the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,    and   the  incle- 
mency of  the  season,     encouraged  his  adversary  to 

76)  For  the  situation  of  Racca.  the  old  Nicephorium, 
consult  d'Anvillc.  (Euphrate  et  Iz  Tigre,  p.  24—27.)  The 
Arabian  Nights  represent  Harun  al  Rashid,  as  almost  sta- 
tionary in  Bagdad.  He  respected  the  royal  seat  of  the 
Abbassides,  but  the  vices  of  the  inhabitants  had  driven  him 
from  the  city.  (Abulfed.  Annal.  p.  107.) 
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violate  the    peace.     Nicephorus    was    astonished     by 
the   bold   and  rapid  inarch  of  the  commander  of  the 
faithful,    who  repassed,   in  the  depth  of  winter,   the 
snows   oi  mount  Taurus :     his    stratagems    of  policy 
and  war  were   exhausted;    and  the  perfidious    Greek 
escaped,   with  three  wounds  ,   from   a  field  of  battle 
overspread     with    forty     thousand    of     his     subjects. 
Yet  the  emperor  was  ashamed    of  submission,    and 
the  caliph  was  resolved    on    victory.      One  hundred 
and  thirty-five     thousand    regular     soldiers    received 
pay ,   and  were  inscribed  in  the  military  roll :     and 
above    three    hundred     thousand     persons    of    every 
denomination  marched  under  the  black  standard  of 
the     Abbassides.      They    swept    the    surface    of    Asia 
Minor  far  beyond  Tyana  and  Ancyra,    and  invested 
the  Pontic  Heraelea  77),  once  a  flourishing  state,   now 
a  paltry  town ;    at    that  time  capable    of  sustaining 
in  her    antique    walls  a    month's    siege    against  the 
forces  of  the  East.       The    ruin    was    complete,  the 
spoil  was  ample ;    but  if  Harun  had   been  conversant 
with   Grecian  story,     he  would    have   regretted  the 
statue  of  Hercules ,    whose  attributes,   the  club,    the 
bow  ,    the  quiver ,    and  the  lion's  hide ,   were  sculp- 
tured in  massy    gold.      The    progress    of   desolation, 
by  sea  and  land,     from  the    Euxine    to    the  isle  of 
Cyprus  ,      compelled     the     emperor    Nicephorus     to 
retract  his  haughty    defiance.      In    the    new    treaty, 
the  ruins  of  Heraelea  were  left  for  ever  as  a  lesson 
and    a    trophy;     and    the    coin    of   the    tribute    was 
marked  with  the   image   and  superscription  of  Harun 

77)  M.  D.  Tournefort,  in  his  coasting  voyage  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Trebizond  ,  passed  a  night  at  Heraclea  or 
Eregri.  His  eye  surveyed  the  present  state,  his  reading 
collected  the  antiquities  of  the  city.  (Voyage  du  Levant, 
torn  iii,  lettre  xvi.  p.  23  —  35.)  We  have  a  separate  history 
of  Heraelea  in  the  fragments  of  Meznnon,  which,  are  pre- 
served by  Photius. 

D  2 
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and  his  three  sons  78).  Yet  this  plurality  of  lords 
might  contribute  to  remove  the  dishonour  of  the 
Roman  name.  After  the  death  of  their  father ,  the 
heirs  of  the  caliph  were  involved  in  civil  discord, 
and  the  conqueror,  the  liberal  Almamon,  w;  .-• 
sufficiently  engaged  in  the  restoration  of  domestic 
peace  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  science. 

Under  the  reign  of  Almamon  at  Bagdad ,  of 
Michael  the  Stammerer  at  Constantinople  ,  the 
islands  of  Crete  79)  and  Sicily  were  subdued  by  the 
Arabs.  The  former  of  these  conquests  is  disdained 
by  their  own  writers,  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
fame  of  Jupiter  and  Minos,  but  it  has  not  been 
overlooked  by  the  Byzantine  historians ,  who  now 
begin  to  cast  a  clearer  light  on  the  affairs  of  their 
own  times  80).  A  band  of  Andalusian  volunteers, 

78)  The  wars  of  Harun  al    Rashid   against   the  Roman 
empire,  are  related  by  Th;  ophanes.  (p.  38^,  385,391,390, 
407,  408.)    Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  1.  \v.  p.  Jio.  1^4.)  Cedreiu.  , 
(p.  477,  478.)  liatychins.  (Annul,  torn    ii.  p.  407.)  Elmacin, 
(Hi't.   Saracen,  p.  130,  151,  Jo?.)  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast. 
p.  1«.  151.)  and  Ab^lfctla,  (p.  130,100  —  168.) 

79)  The  authors  iroin  whom  I  have  learned  themort  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  state   of  Crete,  are  Eelou,  (Obser- 
vations, etc.  c.    3 — 2(>.    P;uis,    1555.)  Tournefort,  (Voyage 
t!u  Lavant,  toiu.  i.   If.ttre   ii.    ct  iii.)  and  Mpunios.  (GRETA, 

on  his  works,  torn.  iii.  p.  343  —  544.)  Although  Crete  i-; 
styled  by  Ilumer  1  Iitigu  ,  by  Dionysiu?  intctQY]  Tf  "/Ml 
fvfiotOS ,  I  cannot  conceive  that  mountainous  island  to 
surpass,  or  even  to  equal,  in  fer.ility  the  greater  part  of 
Spain. 

SO)  The  most  authentic  and  circumstantial  intelligence 
is  obtained  from  the  four  books  of  the  Continuation  of 
Theophanes,  compiled  by  the  pea,  or  the  command,  of 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus ,  with  the  Life  of  his  father, 
Basil,  the  Macedonian.  (Scriptores  post  Theophanem,  p. 
i — 102,  a  Francis.  Combesis,  Paris,  1085.)  The  loss  of 
Crete  and  Sicily  is  related.  (1.  ii.  p.  4(3  —  57.)  To  these  we 
may  add  the  secondary  evidence  of  Joseph  Genesiits  (  1.  ii. 
page  21,  Venet.  1733.)  George  Cedrejms,  (Coinpend.  p. 
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discontented  with  the  climate  or  government  of 
Spain ,  explored  the  adventures  of  the  sea ;  but  as 
they  sailed  in  no  more  than  ten  ov  twenty  galh'es, 
their  warfare  must  be  branded  with  the  name  of 
piracy.  As  the  subjects  and  sectaries  of  the  white 
party ,  they  might  lawfully  invade  the  dominions  of 
the  black  caliphs.  A  rebellious  faction  introduced 
them  into  Alexandria  8i) ;  they  cut  in  pieces  both 
friends  and  foes  ,  pillaged  the  churches  and  the 
moscbs,  sold  above  six  thousand  Christian  captives, 
and  maintained  their  station  in  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
till  they  were  oppressed  by  the  forces  and  the  pre- 
sence of  Almamon  himself.  '  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile  to  the  Hellespont,  the  islands  and  sea- 
coasts,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Moslems,  .were 
exposed  to  their  depredations  ;  they  sa%v ,  they 
envied,  they  tasted,  the  fertility  of  Crete. ,  and 
soon  returned  with  forty  gallies  to  a  more  serious 
attack.  The  Andalusians  wandered  over  Ihe  land, 
iearlees  and  unmolested;  but  when  they  descended 
with  their  plunder  to  the  sea-shore,  their  vessels 
were  in  flames,  and  their  chief,  Abu  Canb,  con- 
fessed himself  the  author  of  the  mischief.  Their 
clamours  accused  his  madness  or  treachery.  "  Of 
"  what  do  you  complain?  "  replied  the  crafty  emir. 
".I  have  brought  you  to  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
"  and  honey.  Here  is  your  true  country ;  repose 
'•'  from  your  toils ,  and  forget  the  barren  place  of 

.106 — 508.)   and   John   Scylitzes   Curopalota.   (apud  Baron. 
•  Annal.  Ecclcs.  A.  D.  827.   No.  24,  etc.)     But    the  modt-rn. 
Greeks  are  such  notorious  plagiaries ,    that    I  should  only 
quote  a  plurality  of  names. 

8))  Ronaudot  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  251  —  256, 
268  —  270. }  has  rlescribed  the  ravages  of  the  Andalusiin 
Arabs  in  Egypt,  but  has  forgot  to  connect  them  with 'the 
conquest  of  (.rete. 
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"  your  nativity.  "  "  And  our  wives  and  children  ?  " 
"  Your  beauteous  captives  will  supply  the  place  of 
"  your  wives ,  and  in  their  embraces  you  will  soon 
"  become  the  fathers  of  a  new  progeny.  "  The 
first  habitation  was  their  camp ,  with  a  ditch  and 
rampart ,  in  the  bay  of  Suda ;  but  an  apostate  monk 
led  them  to  a  more  desirable  position  in  the  eastern 
parts;  and  the  name  of  Caudax,  their  fortress  and 
colony,  has  been  extended  to  the  whole  island, 
under  the  corrupt  and  modern  appellation  of  Candia. 
The  hundred  cities  of  the  age  of  Minos  were 
diminished  to  thirty;  and  of  these,  only  one,  most 
probably  Cydonia ,  had  courage  to  retain  the  sub- 
stance of  freedom  and  the  profession  of  Christianity. 
The  Saracens  of  Crete  soon  repaired  the  loss  of 
their  navy ;  and  the  timbers  of  mount  Ida  were 
launched  into  the  main.  During  an  hostile  period 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years ,  the  princes 
of  Constantinople  attacked  these  licentious  corsairs 
with  fruitless  curses  and  ineffectual  arms. 

The  loss  of  Sicily  82)  was  occasioned  by  an  act  of 
superstitious  rigour.  An  amorous  youth ,  who  had 
stolen  a  nun  from  her  cloister  ,  was  sentenced  by 
the  emperor  to  the  amputation  of  his  tongue. 
Euphemius  appealed  to  the  reason  and  policy  of  the 
Saracens  of  Africa;  and  soon  returned  with  the 
Imperial  purple ,  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships,  and 
an  army  of  seven  ..idred  horse  and  ten  thousand 
foot.  They  landed  at  Mazara  near  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Selinus ;  but  after  some  partial  victories, 

82)  4r)\0i  (says  the  continuator  of  Theophanes,  1.  ii.  p. 
*i.)  Ss  TUVTU  aatpfZKTU  xcci  jricmxcorspov  r\  TOTS  yQK- 
epsiau  0ioyvcogm  Y.KI  fig  %ft(>ccg  fi&ovaa  JjfUHt*  This 
history  of  the  loss  of  Sicily  is  no  longer  extant.  Muratori 
(Annali  d 'Italia,  tom.  vii.  p.  7,  10,  21,  etc.)  has  added 
tome  circumstance  from  the  Italian  chronicles. 
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Syracuse  83)  was  delivered  by  the  Greeks,  the  apos- 
tate was  slain  before  her  walls ,  and  his  African 
friends  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  feeding  on 
the  flesh  of  their  own  horses.  In  their  turn  they 
were  relieved  by  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  their 
brethren  of  Andalusia  ;  the  largest  and  western  part 
of  the  island  was  gradually  reduced ,  and  the  com- 
modious harbour  of  Palermo  was  chosen  for  the 
seat  of  the  naval  and  military  power  of  the  Saracens, 
Syracuse  preserved  about  fifty  years  the  faith  which 
she  had  sworn  to  Christ  and  to  Caesar.  In  the  last 
and  fatal  siege,  her  citizens  displayed  some  remnant 
of  the  spirit  which  had  formerly  resisted  the  powers 
rf  Athens  and  Carthage.  They  stood  above  twenty 
days  against  the  battering  rams  and  catapultae,  the 
mines  and  tortoises  of  the  besiegers;  and  the  place 
might  have  bten  relieved,  if  the  mariners  of  the 
Imperial  fleet  had  not  been  detained  at  Constanti- 
nople in  building  a  church  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
deacon  Theodosius ,  with  the  bishop  and  clergy, 
was  dragged  in  chains  from  the  altar  to  Palermo, 
cast  into  a  subterraneous  dungeon ,  and  exposed  to 
the  hourly  peril  of  death  or  apostacy.  His  pathetic, 
and  not  inelegant  complaint ,  may  be  read  as  the 
epitaph  of  his  country  84).  From  the  Roman  conquest 
to  this  final  calamity,  Syracuse,  now  dwindled  to- 
the  primitive  isle  of  Ortygea,  had  insensibly  de- 

83)  The  splendid  and  interesting  tragedy  of  Tancredr. 
would  adapt  itself  much  better  to  this  epoch,  than  to  the 
date  (A.D.  1005.)  which  Voltaire  himself  has  chosen.     But 
I  must  gently    reproach    the   poet,   for   infusing  into  the 
fJreek  subjects  the  spirit  of  modern   knights  and  ancient 
republicans 

84)  The  narrative  or  lamentation  of  Theodosius  is  tran- 
scribed and  illustrated  byPagi.  (Critica.  tom.  iii.  page  7 1  °, 
etc.)  Constantine  Prophyrogenitus  (in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  09,  7O, 
p.  190— 1<»2.)  mentions  the   loss  of  Syracuse  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  demons. 
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dined.  Yet  the  relics  were  still  precious ;  the 
plate  of  the  cathedral  weighed  five  thousand  pounds 
of  silver ;  the  entire  spoil  was  computed  at  one 
million  of  pieces  of  gold ,  (about  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling)  and  the  captives  must 
out  number  the  seventeen  thousand  Christians 
who  were  transported  from  the  sack  of  Tauro- 
menium  into  African  servitude.  Jn  Sicily ,  the 
rel;gion  and  language  of  the  Greeks  were  eradi- 
cated; and  sxich  was  the  docility  of  the  rising 
generation ,  that  fifteen  thousand  boys  were  circum- 
cised and  clothed  on  the  same  day  with  the  sou 
of  the  Fatimite  caliph.  .  The  Arabian  squadrons 
issued  from  the  harbours  of  Palermo,  Eiierta ,  and 
Tunis ;  an  hundred  and  fifty  towns  of  Calabria 
and  Campania  were  attacked  and  pillaged ;  nor 
could  the  suburbs  of  Rome  be  defended  by  the 
n;  me  of  the  Caesars  and  Apostles.  Had  the 
Mahometans  been  united ,  Italy  must  have  fallen  an 
easy  and  glorious  accession  to  the  empire  of  the 
prophet.  But  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  had  lost  their 
authority  in  the  West ;  the  Aglabitos  and  Fatimites 
usurped  the  provinces  of  Africa :  their  emirs  of 
Sij.'ly  aspired  to  independence ;  and  the  design  of 
conquest  and  dominion  was  degraded  to  a  repetition 
of  predatory  inroads  85). 

In  the  sufferings  of  prostrate  Italy ,  the  name  of 
Rome  awakens  a  solemn  and  mournful  recollection. 
A  fleet  of  Saracens,  from  the  African  coast,  presumed 
to  enter  t;>e  mouth  of  the  Tjfcer,  and  to  approach 
a  city  which  even  yet ,  in  her  fallen  state ,  \vas  re- 
vered- as  the  metropolis  of  tlie  Christian  world. 

85)  The  extracts  from  the  Arabic  histories  of  Sicily  are 
given  in  Abulfeda,  (Anna!.  Moslem,  p.  271 — 273.  ;  and  in 
the  first  volume  of  Muratori's  Scriptores  Rerum  Itnlica- 
rum.  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  toni.  i.  p.  303,  304,) 
has  added  some  important  fact;. 
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The  gates  and  ramparts  were  guarded  by  a  trembling 
people ;  but  the  -tombs  and  temples  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  were  left  exposed  in.  the  suburbs  of 
the  Vatican  and  of  the  Ostiau  way.  Their  invisible 
sanctity  had  protected  them  against  the  Goths,  the 
Vandals ,  and  the  Lombards ;  but  the  Arabs  dis- 
dained b  th  the  gospel  and  the  legend ;  and  their 
rapacious  spirit  was  approved  and  animated  by 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  The  Christian  idols 
were  stripped  of  their  costly  offerings ;  a  silver 
altar  was  torn  away  from  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter; 
and  if  the  bodies  or  the  buildings  were  left  entire* 
their  deliverance  must  be  imputed  to  the  haste, 
rather  than  the  scruples ,  of  the  Saracens.  In  their 
course  along  the  Appiun  way,  they  pillaged  Fundi 
and  besieged  Gayeta;  but  they  had  turned  aside 
from  the  walls  of  Rome,  and,  by  their  divisions, 
the  Capitol  was  saved  from  the  yoke  of  the  prophet 
of  Mecca.  The  same  danger  still  impended  on 
-•the  heads  of  the  Roman  people  ;  and  their 
domestic  force  was  unequal  to  the  assault  of  an 
African  emir.  They  claimed  the  protection  of  their 
Latin  sovereign ;  but  the  Carlovingian  standard  was 
overthrown,  by  a  detachment  of  the  Barbarians  : 
they  meditated  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  em- 
perors ;  but  the  attempt  was  treasonable ,  and  the 
succour  remote  and  precarious  86).  Their  distress 
appeared  to  receive  some  aggravation  from  the  death 
of  their  spiritual  and  temporal  chief;  but  the 

80)  One  of  the  most  eminent  Romans  (Gratianus,  ma- 
gister  milituni  et  Romani  palatii  superista)  was  accused  of 
declaring.  Q  uia  Franci  nihil  nobis  boiii  faciunt ,  ncque  ad- 
jutorium  praebent,  sed  inagis  quao  nostra  stint  violenter 
tollunt :  Quare  non  advocamus  Graecos,  et  cum  eis  foedus 
pacis  componentes ,  Francorum  i-egem  ct  gentem  de  nostro 
i-egiio  et  donjinatione  expellimus  ?  AnasUisius  ia  Leone  IV. 
p.  i'J9. 
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pressing  emergency  superseded  the  forms  and  in- 
trigues of  an  election ;  and  the  unanimous  choice 
of  pope  Leo  the  fourth  87)  was  the  safety  of  the 
church  and  city.  This  pontiff  was  born  a  Roman  ; 
the  courage  of  the  first  ages  of  the  republic  glowed 
in  his  breast;  and,  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  country, 
he  stood  erect ,  like  one  of  the  firm  and  lofty 
columns  that  rear  their  heads  above  the  fragments 
of  the  Roman  forum.  The  first  days  of  his  reign 
were  consecrated  to  the  purification  and  removal 
of  relics,  to  prayers  and  processions,  and  to  all  the 
solemn  offices  of  religion ,  which  served  at  least  to 
heal  the  imagination ,  and  restore  the  hopes,  of  the 
multitude.  The  public  defence  had  been  long  ne- 
glected, not  from  the  presumption  of  peace,  but 
from  the  distress  and  poverty  of  the  times.  As  far 
as  the  scantiness  of  his  means  and  the  shortness  of 
his  leisure  would  allow,  the  ancient  walls  were 
repaired  by  the  command  of  Leo ;  fifteen  towers, 
in  the  most  accessible  stations ,  were  built  or  re-* 
newed ;  two  of  these  commanded  on  eilher  side 
the  Tyber ;  and  an  iron  chain  was  drawn  across  the 
stream  to  impede  the  ascent  of  an  hostile  navy. 
The  Romans  were  assured  of  a  short  respite  by  th« 
welcome  news ,  that  the  siege  of  Gayeta  had  been 
raised  ,  and  that  a  part  of  the  enemy ,  with  their 
sacrilegious  plunder,  had  perished  in  the  waves. 

But  the  storm  which  had  been  delayed ,  soon 
burst  upon  them  with  redoubled  violence.  The 
Aglabite  88)  ,  who  reigned  in  Africa ,  had  inherited 

87)  \roltaire  (Hist.  Generale,  torn.  ii.  c.  38.  page  124.) 
appears   to  be  remarkably   struck    with  the    character  of 
pope  Leo  IV.  I  have  borrowed  his  general  expression ,  but 
the  sight  of  the  forum  has  furnished  me  with  a  more  dis- 
tinct and  lively  image. 

88)  DeGuignes,  Hist.  Generale  ties  Huns,  torn,. i.  p.  353, 
364.  Cardonne,  Hist,  de  1'Afrique  6t  de  1'Espagne,  sous  la 
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from  his  father  a  treasure  and  an  army  :  a  fleet  of 
Arabs  and  Moors,  after  a  short  refreshment  in  the 
harbours  of  Sardinia,  cast  anchor  before  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyber,  sixteen  miles  from  the  city;  and 
their  discipline  and  numbers  appeared  to  threaten, 
not  a  transient  inroad ,  but  a  serious  design  of  con- 
quest and  dominion.  But  the  vigilance  of  Leo  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  vassals  of  the  Greek 
empire  ,  the  free  and  maritime  states  of  Gayeta, 
Naples ,  and  Amalfi ;.  and  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
their  gallics  appeared  in  the  port  of  Ostia  under  the 
command  ofCaesarius,  the  son  of  the  Neapolitan  duke; 
a  noble  and  valiant  youth ,  who  had  already  van- 
quished the  fleets  of  the  Saracens.  With  his  prin- 
cipal companions,  Caesarius  was  invited  to  the 
Lateran  palace ,  and  the  dexterous  pontiff  affected 
to  inquire  their  errand,  and  to  accept  with  joy  and 
surprise  their  providential  succour.  The  city  bands, 
in  arms ,  attended  their  father  to  Ostia ,  where  he 
reviewed  and  blessed  his  generous  deliverers.  They 
kissed  his  feet ,  received  the  communion  with 
martial  devotion ,  and  listened  to  the  prayer  of  Leo, 
that  the  same  god  who  had  supported  St.  Peter 
aud  St.  Paul  on  the  waves  of  the  sea,  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  his  champions  against  the 
adversaries  of  his  holy  name.  After  a  similar 
prayer,  and  with  equal  resolution,  the  Moslems 
advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  Christian  gallies, 
which  preserved  their  advantageous  station  along 
the  coast.  The  victory  inclined  to  the  side  of  the 
allies ,  when  it  was  less  gloriously  decided  in  their 
favour  by  a  sudden  tempest ,  which  confounded  tlie 
skill  and  courage  of  the  stoutest  mariners.  The 

Domination  des  Arabes,  torn. ii.  p.  24,  25.  I  observe,  and 
cannot  reconcile,  the  difference  of  these  writers  in  th« 
succession  of  the  Aglabites. 
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Christians  were  sheltered  in  a  friendly  harbour, 
while  the  Africans  were  scattered  and  dashed  in 
pieces  among  the  rocks  and  islands  of  au  hostile 
shore.  Those  who  escaped  from  shipwreck  and 
hunger ,  neither  found  nor  deserved  mercy  at  the 
hands  of  their  implacable  pursuers.  The  sword 
and  the  gibbet  reduced  the  dangerous  multitude  of 
captives;  and  the  remainder  was  more  usefully 
employed,  to  restore  the  sacred  edifices  which  they 
had  attempted  to  subvert.  The  pontiff,  at  the 
head  .  of  the  citizens  and  allies ,  paid  his  grateful 
devotion  at  the  shrines  of  the  apostles  ;  and, 
among  the  spoils  of  this  naval  victory,  thirteen 
'Arabian  bows  of  pure  and  massy  silver  were  sus- 
pended round  the  altar  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee. 
The  reign  of  Leo  the  fourth  was  employed  in  the 
defence  and  ornament  of  the  Roman  siate.  The 
churches  were  renewed  and  embellished  :  near 
four  thousand  pounds  of  silver  were  consecrated 
to  repair  the  losses  of  St.  Peter;  and  his  sanctuary 
was  decorated  ivith  a  plate  of  gold,  the  weight  of 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds ;  embossed  with 
the  portraits  of  the  pope  and  emperor,  and  encircled 
with  a  string  of  pearls.  Yet  this  vain  magnificence 
reflects  less  glory  on  the  character  of  Leo ,  than 
the  paternal  care  with  which  he  rebuilt  the  walls  of 
Horta  and  America ;  and  transported  the  wandering 
inhabitants  of  Centumcellae  to  his  new  foundation 
of  Leopolis ,  twelve  miles  from  the  sea  shore  89). 
By  his  liberality  a  colony  of  Corsicans,  with  their 
wives  and  children ,  was  planted  in  the  station  of 
Porto  ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber;  the  falling  city  was 
-restored  for  their  use ,  the  fields  and  vineyards  were 

SO)  Beretti  ( Cliorographia  Italiae  Medii  Aevi,  p.  IOC. 
108.)  has  illustrated  Ccntumcellae ,  Leopolis,  Civitas  Leo- 
niiia,  and  the  olhcr  places  of  the  Roman  duchy. 
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divided  among  the  new  settlers:  their  first  efforts 
were  assisted  by  a  gift  of  horses  and  cattle ;  and 
the  hardy  exiles,  who  breathed  revenge  against  the 
Saracens ,  swore  to  live  and  die  under  the  standard 
of  St.  Peter.  The  nations  of  the  West  and  North, 
who  visited  the  threshold  of  the  apostles ,  had  gra- 
dually formed  the  large  and  populous  suburb  of 
the  Vatican ,  and  their  various  habitations  were 
diitinguished ,  in  the  language  of  the  times,  as  the 
scJ^oola  of  the  Greeks  and  Goths,  of  the  Lombards 
and  Saxons.  But  this  venerable  »pot  was  still  open 
:to  sacrilegious  insult :  the  design  of  inclosing  it 
with  walls  and  towers  exhausted  all  that  authority 
could  command,  or  charity  would  supply :  and  the 
pious  labour  of  four  years  was  animated  in  -every 
season,  and  at  every  hour,  by  the  presence  of  the 
'indefatigable  pontiff.  The  love  of  fame ,  a  generous 
but  worldly  passion,  may  be  detected  in  the  name 
of  the  Leonine  city ,  which  lie  bestowed  on  the 
Vatican ;  yet  the  pride  of  the  dedication  was  tem- 
•pered  with  Christian  penance  and  humility.  The 
boundary  was  trod  by  the  bishop  and  his  clergy, 
barefoot,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  the  songs  of 
triumph  were  modulated  to  psalms  and  litanies ; 
the  walls  were  besprinkled  with  holy  water;  and 
the  ceremony  was  concluded  with  a  prayer,  that, 
under  the  guardian  care  of  the  apostles  and  the 
angelic  host ,  both  the  old  and  the  new  Rome  might 
ever  be  preserved  pure ,  prosperous ,  ayid  impreg 
liable  90). 

00)  The  Arabs  and  the  Greeks  arc  alike  silent  concerning 
the  invasion  of  Piome  by  tlie  Africans.  The  Latin  chroni- 
cles do  not  afford  much  instruction.  (Seethe  annals  ofBaro- 
nius  and  Pagi.)  Our  authentic  and  contemporary  guide  for 
the  Popes  of  the  ixth  century  is  Anastasius,  librarian  of 
the  Roman  church.  Ills  Life  of  Leo  IV.  contains  twenty- 
i  >ur  pigef  ;  cp.  175—190.  edit.  Paris;  and  if  a  great  part 
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The     emperor    Theophilus  f    son    of   Michael    the 
Stammerer ,     was  one  of  the  most   active  and  high- 
spirited  princes  who  reigned  at  Constantinople  during 
the  middle   age.      In  offensive  or  defensive  war ,    he 
marched  in   person   five  times   against  the   Saracens, 
formidable  in  his  attack,     esteemed  by    the    enemy 
in  his  losses  and  defeats.     In  the  last  of  these  expedi- 
tions   he    penetrated   into    Syria ,    and    besieged  the 
obscure  town   of  Sozopetra;     the    casual  birth-place 
of  the   caliph  Motassem,   whose  father,   Harun,   was 
attended  in  peace  or  war  by  the  most  favourite  of  his 
wives  or  concubines.     The  revolt  of  a  Persian    im- 
poster  employed    at    that    moment    the  arms'  of  the 
Saracen ,   and  he  could  only  intercede  in  favour  of  a 
place     for     which    he    felt    and     acknowledge    some 
degree  of  filial   affection.      These  solicitations  deter- 
mined the  emperor  to  wound  his  pride  in  so  sensible 
a  part.      Sozopetra  was  levelled  with  the  ground,   the 
Syrian     prisoners    were    marked    or    mutilated    with 
ignominious  cruelty,     and    a    thousand    female  cap- 
tives were  forced  away  from   the   adjacent   territory. 
Among  these    a  matron    of.  the  house  of  Abbas  in- 
voked,   in  an  agony  of  despair,     the  name  of  Motas- 
sem;    and  the  insults    of   the    Greeks  engaged    the 
honour  of  her  kindsman  to  avenge  his  indignity,  and 
to  answer  her    appeal.      Under  the  reign  of  the  two 
elder  brothers ,     the  inheritance  of  the  youngest  had 
been  confined  to   Anatolia,   Armenia,   Georgia,   and 
Circassia;     this    frontier    station    had    exercised    his 
military  talents;     and    among    his  accidental  claims 
to  the  name  of  Octonary  91) ,  the  most  meritorious 

consists  of  superstitious  trifles  ,  we  must  blame  or  com- 
mend his  hero  ,  who  was  much  oftener  in  a  church  than 
in  a  camp. 

91)  The  same  number  was  applied  to  the  following  circum- 
stances in  the  life  of  Motassem  :  he  was  the  eighth  of  the  Ab- 
bas*idas ;  he  reigned  eight  yearn,  tight  months,  and(?:'^.i  days; 
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are   the   eight    battles    which    he    gained    or  fougat 
against  the   enemies  of  the  Koran.      In   this  personal 
quarrel,  the  troops  of  Irak,  Syria,  and  Egypt  were 
recruited  from  the  tribes  of  Arabia  and  the  Turkish 
hordes :  his  cavalry  might  be  numerous  ,   though   we 
should     deduct    some    myriads    from    the    hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  horses  of  the  royal  stables ;    and 
the  expense  of  the  armament  was  computed  at  four 
million  sterling ,     or  one    hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  gold.      From  Tarsus,  the  place  of  assembly,  the 
Saracens  advanced   in  three  divisions  along  the  high 
roau    of    Constantinople:     Motassem    himself    coin' 
manded  the  centre,    and  the  vanguard  was  given  ta 
his  son  Abbas ,    who  ,    in  the  trial  of  the  first  adven- 
tures,   might  succeed  with  the  more  glory,    or  fail 
with  the  least  reproach.      In   the  revenge  of  his  in- 
jury, the  caliph  prepared  to  retaliate  a  similar  affront. 
The  father  of  Theophilus  was  a  native  of  Amorium  92) 
inPhrygia:   the  original  seat   of  the  Imperial  house 
had  been   adorned  with  privileges    and   monuments ; 
and  whatever   might  be  the  indifference  of  the  peo- 
ple,    Constantinople    itself    was     scarcely     of    more 
value  in  the  eyes  of  the    sovereign    and   his    court. 
The  name  of  AMORIUM  was  inscribed  on  the  shields 
of  the  Saracens ;   and  their  three  armies  were  again 
united  under  the  walls  of  the  devoted  city.      It  had 
been  proposed,  by  the  wisest  counsellors,  to  evacuate 
Amorium ,   to  remove  the   inhabitants ,   and  to  aban- 
don the  empty    structures   to    the  vain    resentment 

left  eight  sons,  eight  daughters,  eight  thousand  slaves,  eight 
millions  of  gold. 

9<0  Amorium  it  seldom  mentioned  by  the  old  geogra- 
phers, and  totally  forgotten  in  the  Roman  Itineraries. 
After  the  Gth  century,  it  be;  ame  an  episcopal  see,  and  at 
length  the  metropolis  of  the  new  Galatia.  (Carol.  Scto.  Paulo, 
tieograph.  Sacra,  p.  23O  The  city  rose  again  from  its  ruins, 
if  we  should  read  Ammuria,  not  Anguria  ,  in  the  text  of 
the  Nubian  geographer,  (p.  230.) 
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of  the  Barbarians.  The  emperor  embraced  the  more 
generous  resolutioxi  of  defending ,  in  a  siege  and 
battle ,  the  country  of  his  ancestors.  When  the 
armies  drew  near,  the  front  of  the  Mahometan  line 
appeared  to  a  R.oman  eye  more  closely  planted  with 
spears  and  javelins ;  but  the  event  of  the  action  was 
not  glorious  on  either  side  to  the  national  troops. 
The  Arabs  were  broken ,  but  it  was  by  the  swords  of 
thirty  thousand  Persians ,  who  had  obtained  service 
and  settlement  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  The 
Greeks  were  repulsed  and  vanquished,  but  it  was  by 
the  arrows  of  the  Turkish  cavalry:  and  had  not 
their  bow-strings  been  clamped  and  relaxed  by  the 
evening  rain ,  very  few  of  the  Christians  coidd  have 
Escape!  with  the  emperor  from  the  field  of  battle. 
They  breathed  at  Dorylaem ,  at  the  distance  of  three 
days ;  and  Theophilus ,  reviewing  his  trembling 
squadrons,  forgave  the  common  flight  both  of  the 
prince  and  people.  After  this  discovery  of  his 
\veaktiess,  he  vainly  hoped  to  deprecate  the  fate  of 
Ajuoriuni :  the  inexorable  caliph  rejected ,  with  con- 
tempt, his  prayors  and  promises;  and  detained  the 
Roman  ambassadors  to  be  the  witnesses  of  his  great 
revenge.  They  had  nearly  been  the  witnesses  of  his 
shame.  The  vigorous  assaults  of  fifty -five  days' 
were  encountered  by  a  faithful  governor,  a  veteran 
garrison  ,  and  a  desperate  people ;  and  the  Saracens 
must  have  raised  the.  siege:  if  a  domestic  traitor  had 
not  pointed  to  the  weakest  part  of  the  wall,  a  place 
which  was  decorated  with  the  statues  of  a  lion  and  a 
bull.  The  vow  of  MoLassem  was  accomplished  with 
unrelenting  rigour:  tired,  raLhor  than  satiated ,  with 
destruction,  he  returned  to  his  new  palace  of  Samara, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagdad,  while  the  unfortu- 
nate 95)  Tlu'opliiluii  implored  the  tardy  and  doubtful 

O3)  In  the  Eaithe -A  as  rtj-'.cJ  dvzi*%r;s  (ContinuatorTheo- 
p3.au.  1.  iii.  p.  84.)  but  -;\\  •;  ivas  the  ignon&icvoftheWefti 
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pid  of  his  western  rival  the  emperor  of  the  Franks. 
Yet  in  the  siege  of  Amorium  above  seventy  thousand 
Moslems  had  perished ;  their  loss  had  been  revenged 
by  the  slaughter  of  thirty  thousand  Christians ,  and 
the  sufferings  of  an  equal  number  of  captives ,  who 
were  treated  as  the  most  atrocious  criminals. 
Mutu.nl  necessity  could  sometimes  extort  the  ex- 
change or  ransom  of  prisoners  94)  ;  but  in  the  national 
and  religious  conflict  of  the  two  empires ,  peace  was 
withcut  confidence  ,  and  war  without  mercy.  Quar- 
ter was  seldom  given  in  the  field ;  those  who  escaped 
the  edge  of  the  sword  were  condemned  to  hope- 
less servitude,  or  exquisite  torture ;  and  a  Catholic 
emperor  relates ,  with  visible  satisfaction ,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Saracens  of  Crete,  who  where  flayed 
alive,  or  plunged  into  caldrons  of  boiling  oil  95)^  To 
a  point  of  honour  Motasseiri  had  sacrificed  a  flourish- 
ing city,  two  hundred  thousand  lives,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  millions.  The  same  caliph  descended 

that  his  ambassadors  ,  in  public  discourse,  might  boldly 
narrate,  de  victoriis,  quas  adverstis  exteras  bellando  gen- 
tes  coelitus  fuerat  assecutus.  (Annalist,  Bertinian.  apud 
Pagi,  toni.  i?i.  p.  720. ) 

<)4 )  Abulpliaragiut  (Dynast,  p.  .107,  108.)  relates  one 
qf  these  singular  transactions  oai  fhe  bmlga  of  the  river 
.Laiims  in  Cilida,  the  limit  of  the  two  empires,  and  one 
day's  journey  westward  of  Tarsus.  (d'Anville,  Geographic 
Ancienne ,  torn.  ii.  p.  91.)  Four  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty  Moslems ,  eight  hundred  women  and  children , 
one  hundred  confederates  were  exchanged  for  an  equal 
number  of  Greeks.  They  passed  each  other  in  the  middle 
of  the  bridge,  and  when  they  reached  their  respective 
friends,  they  shouted  Alltth  A char ,  and  Kyrie  Eleison. 
Many  of  the  prisoners  of  Amorium  were  probably  among 
them,  but  in  the  same  year  ( A.  H.  231,)  the  most  illu- 
strious of  them,  the  forty-two  martyrs,  were  beheaded 
by  the  caliph's  order. 

95)  Constantin. -Porphyrogenitus  ,  in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  (jl  . 
P.  ISO.  These  Saracens  were  indeed  treated  with  peculiar- 
severity  as  pirates  and  reiiegadoes. 
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from  his  horse ,  and  diriit:d  liis  roLe,  to  relieve 
tlv:  distress  of  a  decrepit!  old  man,  who,  with  his 
laden  ass  ,  had  tumbled  into  a  ditch.  On  which  of 
these  actions  did  he  reflect  with  the  most  pleasure, 
when  he  was  summered  by  the  angel  of  death  96). 

With  Motassem,  the  eighth  of  the  Abbassider, 
ihf  glory  of  his  family  and  nation  expired.  When 
the  Arabian  conquerors  had  spread  themselves  over 
the  East,  and  were  mingled  with  the  servile  crowds 
of.  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  they  insensibly  lo*t  :tl*e 
free-born  and  marlial  virtues  of  the  desert.  The 
courage  of  the  South  is  the  ar:.ticial  fruit  of  disci- 
pline and  prejudice  ;  the  active  power  of  enthusiasm 
had  decayed,  and  the  mercenary  forces  of  the  ca- 
liphs were  recruited  in  thcsa  climates  of  the  North, 
of  which  valour  is  the  hardy  and  spontaneous  ^re- 
duction. Of  the  TurJrs  £7)  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  the  robust  youths  either  taken  in 
war,  or  purchased  in  trado,  were  educated  in  the  ex 
ercises  of  the  field,  and  the  profession  of  the  Maho- 
metan faith.  The  Turkish  guards  stood  in  arms 
round  the  throne  of  their  benefactor ,  and  their 
chiefs  usurped  the  dominion  of  the  palace  and  the 
provinces.  Motassem ,  the  first  author  of  this 
dangerous  example,  introduced  into  the  capital  above 

90)  For  Thcophilus,  Motassem,  and -the  Ainorian  war, 
see  the  CoutinuaLor  of  Theophanes,  (1.  iii.  p.  77  —  84.) 
Genesitts,  (1.  iii.  p  24  —  34.)  Cedrejius,  (528  —  532.)  El- 
maciu,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  ISO.)  Abuipharagius,  (Dynast. 
p.  105,  !(><>.)  Abulfeda,  (Anna].  Moslem,  p.  191.)  d'Her- 
belot  ( Bibliot.  Orientale ,  p.  03U,  G-lO.) 

•  97)  M.  de  Guigues ,  "who  sometimes  leans,  and  someti- 
mes stumbles,  in  the  gulph  between  Chinese  and  Maho- 
metan story,  thinks  he  can  see,  that  these  Turks  are  tlu- 
Hoci-ke,  alias  the  Kno-tckg ,  cr  high-waggon*  l  that  they 
xvere  divided  ijito  fifteen  hordus,  from  China  and  Siberia, 
to  the  dominions  of  the  culiplis  and  Saraanides,  etc.(Hi?t. 
d«s  Huns.  torn.  iii.  p.  J— 33.  i-'4  — 131.) 
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fifty  thousand  Turks  :  their  licentious  conduct  pro- 
voked the  public  indignation ,  and  the  quarrels  of 
the  soldiers  and  people  induced  the  caliph  to  re- 
tire from  Bagdad ,  and  establish  liis  own  residence 
and  the  camp  of  his  barbarian  favourites  at  Samara 
on  the  Tigris ,  about  twelve  leagues  nbove'  the  city  of 
Peace  98).  His  son  Motawakkel  was  a  jealous  'and 
cruel  tyrant;  odious  to  his  subjects,  he  cast  himself 
^m  the  fidelity  of  the  strangers ,  and  the  se  strangers, 
ambitious  and  apprehensive  ,  were*  tempted  by  the 
rich  promise  of  a  revolution.  At  the  instigation,  or 
at  least  in  the  cause  of  his  son ,  they  burst  into  his 
apartment,  at  the  hour  of  supper ,  and  the  caliph  was 
cut  into  seven  pieces  by  the  same  swords  which  he 
had  recently  distributed  among  the  guards  of  his  life 
and  throne.  To  this  throne,  yet  streaming  with  a 
father's  blood ,  Montasser  was  triumphantly  led ;  but 
in  a  reign  of  six  months,  he  found  only  the  pangs  of  a 
guilty  conscience.  If  he  wept  at  the  sight  of  an  old 
tapestry  which  represented  the  crime  and  punish- 
ment of  the  son  of  Chosroes ;  if  his  days  were 
abridged  by  grief  and  remorse,  we  may  allow  some 
pity  to  a  pan-icicle,  who  exclaimed  in  the  bitterness  of 
death,  that  he  had  lost  both  this  world  and  the  world 
to  come.  After  this  act  of  tveason ,  the  ensigns  of 
royalty ,  the  garment,  and  walking  etaff  of  Mahomet, 
were  given  and  torn  away  by  the  foreign  mercenaries, 
who  ,  in  four  years  ,  created,  deposed,  and  murdered, 
three  commanders  of  the  faithful.  As  often  as  the 
Turks  were  inflamed  by  fear,  or  rage,  or  avarice,  these 
caliphs  were  dragged  by  the  feet,  expbsed  naked  to  the 
scorching  suu,  beaten  with  iron  clubs,  end  compelled 
to  purchase,  by  the  abdication  of  their  dignity,  a 

08  )  He  changed  the  old  name  of  Samare ,  or  Sumera , 
into  the  fanciful  title  of  Ser-men-rai,  that  which  giv«$ 
pleasures  at  first  sight.  (d'Herbelot,  BibhoUheque  Orien- 
tale,  p.  8(Ji>.  d'Aaville,  l'£uphrate  et  le  Tigre ,  p. .97,  98.) 
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sliort  reprieve  of  inevitable  fate  £9).  At  length,  how- 
ever ,  the  fury  of  the  tempest  was  spent  or  diverted  : 
the  Abbassides  returned  to  the  less  turbulent  reside/.ce 
of  Bagdad;  the  insolence  of  the  Turks  was  curbed 
with  a  firmer  and  more  skilful  hand  ,  and  their  num- 
bers were  divided  and  destroyed  in  foreign  warfare. 
But  the  nations  of  the  East  had  been  taught  to  tramplp 
ou  the  successors  of  the  prophet;  and  the  blessings 
of  domestic  peace  were  obtained  by  the  relaxation  ct 
strength  and  discipline.  So  uniform  tire  the  mischk-fs 
of  military  despotism,  that  1  seem  to  repeat  the  story 
of  the  praetorians  of  Home  100). 

While  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  was  damped 
by  the  business,  the  pleasure,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  age ,  it  burnt  with  concentrated 
heat  in  the  breasts  of  the  chosen  few,  the  con- 
genial spirits ,  who  were  ambitious  of  reigning  either 
in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  ijovv  carefully  soever 
the  book  of  prophecy  had  been  sealed  by  the  apostle 
of  Mecca ,  the  wishes ,  and  (if  we  may  prophane  the 
word)  even  the  reason  of  fanaticism , 'might  believe 
that,  after  the  successive  missions  of  Adam,  Noah, 
Abraham ,  Moses  ,  Jesus ,  and  Mahomet ,  the  same 
God ,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  would  reveal  a  still  more 
perfect  and  permanent  law.  In  the  two  hundred. 

99)  Take  a  specimen,  the  death  of  the  caliph  Motaz ; 
Correptum  pedibus  detroiiunt ,  et  fudibus  probe  permul- 
cant,  et  spoliatum  luceris  vestibus  in  sole  collocant ,  prae 
rujus ,  accerrirao  aestu  pedes  altornis  uttollebat  et  dcml:- 
tebat.  Adstantimn  aliquis  misero  colaphos  continue*  inge- 
rebat,  quos  il]e  objected  inanibui  avertere  studebat  .... 
(^uo  facto  traditus  tortorifuit  toloque  triuuo  cibo  potuque 

prohibitui Suffocatus,  etc.  (Abulfeda,  p.  206.)  of 

th'e  caliph  Mohtaui,  he  says,  cervices  ipsi  perpeiuis  icti- 
bm  contundebant,  testiculosque  pedibus  conculcaba^l. 
(p.  208.) 

3OO)  See  under  the  reigns  of  Moto.ssem,  Motawakkel , 
Moitauser,  Mostaiii ,  Motaz,  Mohladi,  and  Motamed,  in 
the  BibliothSque  of  d'llcrbelot  ,  and  the  now  familiar 
of  EIniacin,  Abijnharagins,  and  Abulfeda, 
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and  seventy-seventh  year  of  the  Hcgira,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cnfa.  an  Arabian  preacher,  of 
the  name  of  Carmalh ,  assumed  the  lofty  and  incom- 
prehensible style  of  the  Guide,,  the  Director,  the 
Demonstration,  the  Word,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Camel ,  the  Herald  of  the  Messiah  ,  who  had  con- 
versed with  him  in  a  human  shape,  and  the  represen- 
tative of  Mohammed  the  son  of  Ali,  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist ,  and  of  the  angel  GabrieL  In  his  mys- 
tic volume,  the  precepts  of  the  Koran *were  refined 
to  a  more  spiritual  sense;  he  relaxed  the  duties  of 
ablution,  fasting,  and  pilgrimage;  allowed  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  wine  and  forbidden  food ;  and  nou- 
rished the  fervour  of  his  disciples  by  the  daily  repe- 
tition of  fifty  prayers.  The  idleness  and  ferment  of 
the  rustic  crowd  awakened  the  attention  of  the  ma- 
gistrate's of  Cufa;  a  timid  persecution  assisted  the  pro- 
gress of  the  new  sect;  and  the  name  of  the  Prophet 
became  more  revered  after  his  person  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  world.  His  twelve  apostles  dispersed 
themselves  among  the  Bedoweens,  "a  race  of  men", 
says  Abulfeda,  "  equally  devoid  of  reason  and  pf 
religion";  and  the  success  of  their  preaching  seemed 
to  threaten  Arabia  with  a  new  revolution.  The 
Carmathians  wore  ripe  for  rebellion,  since  they  dis- 
claimed the  title  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  and  abhorred 
the  worldly  pomp  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  They 
were  susceptible  of  discipline ,  since  they  vowed  a 
hlind  and  absolute  submission  to  their  imam ,  who 
was  called  to  the  prophetic  office  by  the  voice  of 
God  and  the  people.  Instead  of  the  legal  tythes  he 
claimed  the  fifth  of  their  substance  and  spoil;  the 
most  flagitious  sins  were  no  more  than  the  type  of 
disobedience ;  and  the  brethren  were  united  and 
concealed  by  an  oath  of  secrecy.  After  a  bleody 
conflict,  they  prevailed  in  the  province  of  Bahrein, 
along  the  Persian  Gulf :  far  and  wide,  the  tribes  of 
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the  desert  were  si  bject  to  the  sceptre  ,  or  rather  tho 
sword ,  of  Abu  Said ,  and  his  son  Abu  Taher ;  and 
these  rebellions  imams  could  muster  in  the  field  an 
hundred  an  d  seven  thousand  fanatics.  The  mer- 
cenaries of  the  caliph  were  dismayed  at  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  who  neither  asked  nor  accepted 
quarter ;  and  the  differ  nee  between  them ,  iu  forti- 
tude and  patience  ,  is  expressive  of  the  change  which 
three  centuries  of  prosperity  had  effected  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the*  Arabians.  Such  troops  were  discom- 
fited in  every  action ;  the  cities  of  Racca  and  Euul- 
bee,  of  Cufa  and  Bassora,  were  taken  and  pillaged;' 
Bagdad  was  filled  with  consternation ;  and  the  ca- 
liph trembled  behind  the  veils  of  his  palace.  In  a 
da-ing  inroad  beyond  the  Tigris,  Abu  Taher  advanced 
to  the  gates  of  the  capital ,  wit  a  no  more  than 
five  hundred  horse.  By  the  special  order  of 
Moctader,  the  bridges  had  been  broken  down,  and 
the  person  or  head  of  the  rebel  was  expected  every 
ho*ur  by  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  His  lieute- 
nant ,  from  a  motive  of  fear  or  pity ,  apprised  Abu 
Taher  of  his  dang  r ,  and  recommended  a  speedy 
escape.  "Your  master",  said  the  intrepid  Carma- 
thian  to  the  messenger  "is  at  the  head  of  thirty 
"  thousand  soldiers  :  three  such  men  as  theso 
"are  wanting  in  his  host":  at  the  same  instant 
turning  to  three  of  his  companions,  he  commanded 
the  first  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  breast,  the  second  to 
leap  into  the  Tigris,  and  the  third  to  cast  himself  head- 
long down  a  precipice.  They  obeyed  without  a  murmur. 
"Relate",  contrnueu  the  imam,  "what  you  have 
"  seen ;  before  the  evening  your  general  shall  be 
"  chained  among  my  dogs."  Before  the  evening,  the 
camp  was  surprised  ,  and  the  menace  was  -executed. 
The  rapine  of  the  Carmathians  was  sanctified  by 
their  aversion  to  the  worship  of  Mecca;  they  robbed 
a  caravan  of  pilgrims,  and  twenty  tliousair.l  devout 
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Moslems  were  abandoned ,  on  the  burning  sands,  lo  a 
death  of  hunger  and  thirst.  Another  year  they  suffered 
the  pilgrims  to  proceed  without  interruption;  but,  in 
the  festival  of  devotion ,  Abu  Taher  stormed  the 
holy  city ,  and  trampled  on  the  most  venerable  relics 
of  the  Mahometan  faith.  Thirty  thousand  citizens 
and  strangers  were  put  to  the  sword;  the  sacred  pre-. 
cincts  were  polluted  by  the  burial  of  'three  thousand 
dead  bodies ;  the  well  of  Zemzem  overflowed  with 
blood ;  the  golden  spout  was  forced  from  its  place  ; 
the  veil  of  the  Cariba  war,  divided  among  these  impi- 
ous sectaries;  and  the  black  stone,  the  first  monu- 
ment of  the  nation,  was  borne  away  in  triumph  to 
their  capital.  After  this  deed  of  sacrilege  and  cru- 
elty, they  continued  to  infest  the  confines  of  Irak, 
Syria  ,  and  Egypt ;  but  the  vital  principle  of  enthu- 
siasm had  withered  at  the  root.  Their  scruples  or 
their  avarice  again  opened  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca, 
and  restored  the  black  stone  of  the  Caaba  ;  and  it  is 
needless  to  inquire  into  what  faction  they  were  bro- 
ken. Or  by  whose  swords  they  were  finally  extirpated. 
The  sect  of  the  Carmathians  may  be  considered  as 
the  second  visible  cause  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  empire  of  the  caliphs  101). 

The  third  and  most  obvious  cause ,  was  the  weight  and 
magnitude  of  the  empire  itself.     Tiie  caliph  Almamou 
might  proudly  assert ,  that  it  was  easier  for  him  to . 
rule    the    East    and    the  West ,     than    to  manage  a 
chess-board  of  two  feet  square  102)  ;  yet  I  suspect,  that 

101)  For  the  sect  of  the  Carmathians,,  consult  Elmariti, 
(Hist.  Saracen.  p. 210.   '24.229.231.  238.  241.243.)  Abul- 
pharagius,  (Dynast,  p.  170— 187.)  Abnlfeda  (Annal.  Mos- 
lem,  p.  2/8,  2JO,  etc.  24J.  205.  074.  )  and  d  Herbelot  (I?i- 
Miotheque  Oriental*,   p.  250 — 258.  (>85. )    I  find  some  in- 
consistencies of  theology  and  chronology,  which  it  would 
jiot  be  easy  ,    nor  of  iimch.  importance  to  reconcile. 

102)  Hyde,  Syntagma  Dissertat.  torn.  ii.  p.  57.  in  Hist. 
Shahiludji. 
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in   both  those  games,    he  was  guilty  of  many  fatal 
mistakes;     and  I  perceive,    that  .in    the   distant  pro- 
vinces the    authority  of  the  first   and   most   powerful 
of  the  Abbassides   was   already   impaired.      The   ana- 
logy of  despotism   invests  the  representative  with  the 
full  majesty  of  the   prince ;   the   division  and  balance 
of  powers  might  relax  the  habits  of  obedience  ,   might 
encourage    the    passive    subject    to    enquire   into  the 
origin   and  administration  of  civil  government.      He 
who  is  born  in  the  purple  is  seldom  worthy  to  reigu ; 
but  the  elevation  of  a  private  man,  «of  a  pt-ap^it,  per- 
haps ,   or  a  slave,   affords  a  strong  presumption  of  his 
courage  and  capacity.     Th    viceroy  of  a  remote  king- 
dom aspires  to  secure  the  property  and  inheritance  of 
his  precarious  trust;  the  nations  must  rejoice  in  the 
presence  of  their    sovereign ;    and    the   command   of 
armies  and  treasures  arc  at  once  the  object  and  the 
instrument  of  his   ambition.      A  change  was  scarcely 
visible  as  long   as  the  lieutenants  of  the   caliph  were 
content  with  their  vicarious  title ;   while  they  solicited 
for  themselves  or  their  sons  a   renewal  cf  the  Impe- 
rial grant ,   and  still  maintained  on  the  coin  ,   and  in 
the  public  prayers,   the  name  and  .prerogative  of  the- 
commander    of   the    faithful.      But    in  the  long  and 
hereditary  exercise  of  power,  they  assumed  the  pride 
and    attributes  of  royalty ;    the  alternative   of    peace 
or  war,   of  reward  or  punishment,    depended  solely 
on   their  will;   and  the  revenues  of  their  government 
Were  reserved  for  local  services  or  private   magnifi- 
cence.      Instead    of    a    regular    supply    of    men  and 
money,    the  successors  of   the  prophet   were   flatter- 
ed with  the  ostentatious  gift  of  an  elephant,   or  a  cast 
of  hawks,  a  suit    of  silk  hangings,   or  some  pounds 
of    musk   and   amber   103). 

103)  The  dynasties  of  the  Arabian  fcrftpire  maybe  studied 
in  the  Annals  of  Elmaxiu  ^  Abulp'iaragius ,  and  Abulfeda. 
under  the  rrb/'er  years ,  ia  th>  dictionary  of  d~  Herbelou 
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After  the  revolt  of  S  am,  from  the  temporal  mil 
spiritual  supremacy  oi  the  '» bi> resides  ,  ;  he  first  symp-^ 
toms  of  disobedience  broke  fortli  in  tile  province  of 
Africa.  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Aglab,  the  lieutenant 
r>f  the  vigilant  and  rigid  Harun ,  bequeathed  to  the 
dynasty  of  the  Aglabitcs  the  inheritance  of  his  name 
and  power.  The  indolence  or  policy  of  tlie  caliphs 
dissembled  the  injury  and  loss,  and  pursued  only  with 
poison  the  founder  of  the  Edrisites  104) ,  who  erected 
the  kingdom  and  city  of  Fez ,  on  the  shores 
of  the  western  ocean  105),  In  the  East,  the  first 
dynasty  was  that  of  the  Taherites  105);  the  poste- 
rity of  the  valiant  Taher ,  who ,  in  the  civil  wars  of 
the  sons  of  Harun  ,  had  served  with  too  much  zeal 
and  success  the  cause  of  Almambn ,  the  younger  bro- 
ther. He  was  sent  into  honourable  exile,  to  corn- 
under  the  prayer  names.  The  tables  of  M.  •  etc  Guignes 
(iHist.  des  Huns,  torn,  i. )  exhibit  a  general  chronology  of 
the  East,  interspersed  with  some  historical  anecdotes  j 
fcut  his  attachment  to  national  blood  lias  sometimes  con- 
founded the  order  of  time  and  place. 

!(>•*)  The  Aglabites  and  Edrisites  are  the  professed  sub- 
ject of  M.  de  Cafdonne.  (Hist,  de  1'Afrique  et  de  1'Espagne 
sous  la  domination,  des  Arabes,  toin.  ii.  p.  1 — 63. ) 

105)  To  escape  the  reproach  of  error,  I  must  criticise 
the  inaccuracies  of  M.  de  Guignes  (tom.iv  p.  35'),)  concern1 
ing  the  Edrisites.  i.  The  d}rnasty  and  city  of  Fez  could 
not  be  founded  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  173,  since  the 
founder  was  a  posthumous  child  of  a  descendant  6f  Ali, 
wbo  fled  from  Mecca  in  the  year  108.  2.  This  founder* 
Edris,  the  son  of  Edris,  instead  of  living  to  tke  impro<- 
bable  a#e  of  120  years,  A.IJ.  313,  died  A.  H.  214,  in  the 
Jn-ime  of  manhood.  3.  The  dynasty  ended  A.  ll.  307, 
twenty-three  years  sooner  than  it  is  fixed  by  the  historian 
of  the  Huns.  See  the  accurate  Aiinals  of  Abulfeda,  p.  15*, 
150,  185,  238. 

Ki.b)  The  dynasties  of  the  Taherites  and  Soffarides  with 
the  rise  of  that  of  the  Samanides ,  are  described  in  the 
original  history  and  Latin  version  of  Mirchond;  yet  the 
most  interesting  facts  had  already  been  drained  by  the 
diligence  of  M-.  d'Herbelot, 
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mand  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Oxus;  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  lu's  successors ,  who  reigned  in  Chorasan  till 
the  fourth  generation ,  was  paliated  by  their  modest 
and  respectful  demeanour ,  the  happiness  of  their 
subjects  ,  and  the  security  of  their  frontier.  They 
were  supplanted  by  one  of  those  adventurers  so  fre- 
quent in  the  annals  of  tlie  East ,  who  left  his  trade  of 
a  brazier  (from  whence  the  name  of  Soffarides)  for 
the  profession  of  a  robber.  In  a  nocturnal  visit  to 
the  treasure  of  the  prince  of  Sistaa ,  Jacob ,  the  son 
of  Lfith,  stumbled  over  a  lump  of  ialt,  which  he1 
unwarily  tasted  with  his  tongue.  Salt,  among  the 
Orientals,  is  the  symbol  of  hospitality ,  and  the  pious 
robber  immediately  retired  without  spoil  cr  damage. 
The  discovery  of  tin's  honourable  behaviour  recom- 
mended Jacob  to  pardon  and  trust;  he  led  an  army 
at  first  for  his  benefactor,  at  lat>t  for  himself;  sub- 
dued Persia,  and  threatened  the  residence  of  the 
Abbassides.  On  his  march  towards  Bagdad,  the 
conqueror  was  arrested  by  a  fever.  He  gave  audience 
in  bed  to  the  ambassador  of  the  caliph;  and  beside 
him,  on  a  table,  were  exposed  a  naked  scymetar,  a 
crust  oi  brown  bread,  and  a  bunch  of  onions.  "  If 
"I  die",  said  h1,  "your  master  is  deb'vered  from 
"his  fears.  If  I  live,  this  must  determine  between 
"  us.  If  I  am  vanquished  I  can  return  without  re- 
"  luctance  to  the  homely  fare  of  my  youth:"  From 
the  heighth  where  he  stood,  the  descent  would  not 
have  been  so  soft  or  harmless:  a  timely  death  secured 
his  own  repose  and  that  of  the  caliph,  who  paid, 
with  the'  most  lavish  concessions  the  retreat  oi'  his 
brother  Amrou  to  the  palaces  of  Shiraz  and  Ispahan. 
The  .Abbassides  were  too  feeble  to  contend ,  too  proud 
to  forgive :  they  invited  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the 
SaJnanides ,  who  passed  the  Oxus  with  ten  thousand 
horse,  so  poor,  that  their  stirrups  were  of  wood;  so 
brave ,  that  they  vanquished  the  Soffarian  army ,  eight 
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times  more  nuiaerous  than  their  own.  The  cap- 
tive Amrou  was  sent  in  chains ,  a  grateful  offering  to 
the  court  of  Bagdad;  and  as  the  victor  was  content 
with,  the  inheritance  of  Transoxiana  and  Chorasan, 
the  realms  of  Persia  returned  for  a  while  to  the  al- 
legiance of  the  caliph.?.  The  provinces  of  Syria  and. 
Egypt  were  twice  dismembered  by  their  Turkish 
slaves ,  of  the  raoe  of  Toulun  and  Ikskid  107).  These 
Barbarians,  in  religion  and  manners  the  country- 
men of  Mahomet ,  emerged  from  the  bloody  factions 
of  the  palaqe  to  a  provincial  command  and  an  inde- 
pendent throne :  their  names  became  famous  and 
formidable  in  their  time  ;  but  the  founders  of  these 
two  potent  dynasties  confessed ,  either  in  words  or  ac- 
tions, the  vanity  of  ambition.  The  first,  on  his  death 
bed,  implored  the  mercy  of  God  to  a  sinner,  ignorant 
of  the  limits  of  his  own  power ;  the  second ,  in  the 
midst  of  400,000  soldiers  ,  and  eight  thousand 
slaves,  concealed  from  every  human  eye  the  cham- 
ber where  he  attempted  to  sleep.  Their  sons  were 
educated  in  the  vices  of  kings ;  and  both  Egypt  and 
Syria  were  recovered  and  possessed  by  the  Abbas- 
sides  during  an  interval  of  thirty  years.  In  the  de- 
cline of  their  empire  ,  Mesopotamia ,  with  the  impor- 
tant cities  of  Mosul  and  Aleppo,  was.  occupied  by 
the  Arabian  princes  of  the  tribe  of  Hamallan,  The 
poets  of  their  court  could  repeat ,  without  a  blush, 
that  nature  had  formed  their  countenances  for 
beauty,  their  tongues  for  eloquence,  and  their 
hands  for  liberality  and  valour;  but  the  genuine  tale 
of  the  elevation  and  reign  of  the  Hamndanitcs, 
exhibits  a  scene  of  treachery,  murder,  and  parricide. 
At  the  same  fatal  period,  the  Persian  kingdom  was 

107)  M.  de  Guignes   (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  134 

154.)  has  exhausted  the  Toulonide-;  and  Ikshiditcs  Egypt, 
and  thrown  some  light  on  the  Carmathians  and  Hamada- 
nites. 
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again  usurped  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Bowides ,  by  the 
sword  of  three  brothers,  who,  under  various  names, 
were  styled  the  support  and  columns  of  the  state, 
end  who  ,  from  the  Caspian  sea  ,  to  the  ocean  ,  would 
suffer  no  tyrants  but  themselves.  Under  their  reign, 
the  language  and  genius  cf  Persia  revived,  and  the 
Arabs ,  three  hundred  and  four  years  after  the  death 
of  Mtihomet,  were  deprived  of  the  sceptre  of  the 
East. 

Rahdi ,  the  twentieth  of  the  Abbassides ,  and  the 
thirty-ninth  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet ,  was  the 
last  who  'deserved  thn  title  of  commander  bf  the 
faithful  103):  the  last.  (s;-ys  AJmlfeda)  who  spoke  to 
the  people,  or  conversed  with  the  learned:  —  tha  ln?t 
who,  in  the  expense  of  his  boushold,  represented  the 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  ancient  caliphs. 
After  him,  the  lords  of  the  Eastern  worM  were  re- 
duced to  the  incst  abject  misery ,  and  expo.- ed  to  the 
blows  and  insults  of  a  servile  condition.  The  revolt 
of  the  provinces  circumscribed  their  dominions 
within  the  walls  rf  Bagdad ;  but  that  capital  still 
contained  an  innumerable  multitude ,  vain  of  their 
past  fortune .  discontented  with  their  present  state, 
and  oppressed  by  the  demands  of  a  treasury  which 

108)  Hic'est  ultimas  chalifah  qui  multura  atque  saepiu* 

pro  concione  peroravit Fait  etiam  ultimas  qui  otiuin 

cum  eruditis  ct  facetis  hominibus  fallcre  hilariterrjue  agere 
soleret.  Ultimus  tandem  clialifarum  cui  sumtus,  stipendia, 
teditus ,  et  thesauri,  culinae,  caeteraque  omrsis  aulica 
porapa  priorara  chalif.irum  ad  instar  coinparata  fuerint< 
Videbimus  enim  paullo,  post  quam  indignis  et  sei-vilibus 
luclibriis  exagitati,  quam  ad  humiiem  fortunam  ulU;num- 
que  contemptum  abjecti  fuerint  hi  quondam  potcntisshni 
totius  teiYaruraOrientalitiin  orbis  doniini.  Ahulferi.  Aniinl. 
]\los!crn.  p.  26 /.  I  have  given  this  passage  as  the  manner 
iinrl  tone  of  Abulfeda , 'but  the  cast  of  Latin  eloquence  be- 
J-Oiigs  more  properly  to  R.eiske.  The  Arabian  historiaji 
;  p.  ^55,257,  2i>l,  ?GO,  2S3  ,  etc. )  has  supplied  me  with  the 
most  interesting  facts  of  this  paragraph. 
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had  formerly  been  replenished  by  the  spoil  and  trj- 
bnte  of  nations.  Their  idleness  .was  exercised  by 
iaction  and  controversy.  Under  the  maslc  of  piety, 
tlit  rigid  followers  of  Haubal  109)  invaded  the  pleasures 
of  domestic  life,  burst  into  the  houses  of  plebeians 
and  princes  ,  spilt  the  wine  ,  broke  the  instrument?, 
beat  the  musicians,  and  dishonoxired,  with  infamous 
suspicions,  the  associates  of  every  handsome  youth. 
In  each  profession  which  allowed  room  for  two  per- 
sons ,  the  one  was  a  votary,  the  other  an  antagonist, 
of  Ali  ;  and  the  Abbassides  were  awakened  by  the 
clamourous  grief  of  the  sectaries,  who  defied  their 
title  ,  and  Cursed  their  progenitors.  A  turbulent  peo- 
ple could  only  be  repressed  by  a  military  force;  but 
who  could  satisfy  the  avarice  ,  or  assert  the  discipline 
of  the  mercenaries  themselves?  The  African  and 
the  Turkish  guards  drew  their  swords  against  each 
other  ,  and  the  chief  commanders  ,  the  emirs  al 
Omra  110)  ,  imprisoned  or  deposed  their  sovereigns,  anci 
violated  the  sanctuary  of  the  mosch  and  haran.  If 
the  caliphs  escaped  to  the  camp  or  court  of  any 
neighbouring  prince,  their  deliverance  was  a  change 
of  servitude,  till  they  were  prompted  by  despair  to 
invite  the  Bowides  ,  the  sultans  of  Persia  ,  who  sir 
leiiced  the  factions  of  Bagdad  by  their  irresistible  ' 
arms.  The  civil  aiid  military  powers  were  assumed 


100)  Their  master,  on  a  similar  occasion,  shewe 
self  of  a  more  indulgent  and  tolerating  spirit.  Ahmed  Ebn 
II«iibal,  the  head  of  one  of  the  four  orthodox  sects,  was 
born  at  Bagdad,  A.  H.  164.  and  difd  there  A.  H.  24^.  He 
fought  and  suffered  in  the  dispute  concerning  the  creation 
of  the  Koran. 

110)  The  office  of  vizir  was  superseded  by  the  emir,  al 
Omra  ,  Impwator  Iinperntorum  ,  a  title  first  instituted  by 
Rahdi  ,  and  which  merged  at  length  in  the  Bowides  and 
Seljukidcs:  vectigalibus,  et  tributis  et  cuviis  per  oiuuos 
regiones  praefecit  ,  jussitque  in  omnibus  suggestis  noimnis 
fjus  iu  concionibus  mention  em  fieri.  (Abnlpharogius,  Dy- 
iiast.  p,  10'J.}  It  is  likewise-  mentioned  byElmadn.  ^.25^, 
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by  Moezaldcwlat,  llie  second  of  the  three  brothers, 
and  a  stipem-  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was 
i.s.-fgned  by  his  generosity  for  the  private  expense  of 
the  commander  of  the  faithful.  But  on  the  fortieth 
day ,  at  the  audience  of  the  ambassadors  of  Chorasan, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  trembling  multitude,  the 
caliph  was  dragged  from  his  throne  to  a  dungeon ,  by 
the  command  of  the  stranger,  and  the  rude  hands  of 
his  Dilemites.  His  palace  was  pillaged,  his  eyes 
were  put  out,  .and  the  mean 'ambition  of  the  Abbas- 
fides  aspired  to  the  vacant  station  of  danger  and  dis- 
grace. In  the  school  of  adversity,  the  luxurious 
caliphs  resumed  the  grave  and  abstemious  virtues  of 
the  primitive  times.  Despoiled  of  their  armour  and 
silken  robes,  they  fasted,  they  prayed ,  they  studied 
the  Koran  and  the  tradition  of  the  Sonmtes;  they 
performed  ,  with  zeal  and  knowledge ,  the  functions  of 
their  ecclesiastical  character.  The  respect  of  nations 
stiil  waited  on  the  successors  of  the  apostle,  the  ora- 
cles of  the  law  and  conscience  of  the  faithful:  and 
the  weakness  or  division  of  their  tyrants  sometimes 
restored  the  Abbassides  to  the  sovereignty  of  Bagdad. 
Eul  their  misfortunes  had  been  embittered  by  the 
triumph  of  the  Fatimites ,  the  real  or  spurious  pro- 
geny of  Ali.  Arising  from  the  extremity  of  Africa, 
these  successful  rivals  extinguished ,  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  of 
the  Abbr.fsides,  and  the  monarch  of  the  Nile  insulted 
the  humble  pontiff  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 

r.i  the  declining  age  of  the  caliphs,  in  the  century 
which  elapsed  af'L:;r  the  war  of  Theophilus  and  Mo- 
tassem ,  the  hostile  transactions  of  the  two  nations 
were  confined  to  some  inroads  by  sea  and  land ,  the 
fruits  of  their  close  vicinity  and  indelible  hatred. 
But  when  the  Eastern  world  was  convulsed  and 
broken ,  the  Greeks  vere  roused  from  their  lethargy 
by  the  hopes  of  conquest  and  revenge.  The  Byzan- 
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tine  empire,  since  the  accession  of  the  Basilian  race, 
had  reposed  in  peace  and  dignity;  and.  they  might 
encounter,  with  their  entire  strength,  the  front  of 
t;ome  petty  emir,  whose  rear  was  assaulted  and  threat- 
ened by  his  national  foes  of  the  Mahometan  faith. 
The  lofty  titles  of  the  morning  star ,  and  the  death  of 
.the Saracens  111),  were  applied,  iu  tlie  puhlic  acclama- 
tions to  Nicephorus  Phocas ,  a  prince  as  renowned  in 
the  camp  as  lie  was  unpopular  in  the  city.  In  the 
.subordinate  station  of  great- domestic ,  ov  general  of 
the  East,  he  reduced  the,  island  of  Crete ,  and  extir- 
pated the  nest  of  pirates  who  had  so  long  defied, 
with  impunity,  the  majesty  of  the  empire  112).  His 
military  genius  was  displayed  in  the  conduct  and 
success  of  the  enterprise ,  which  had  so  often  failed 
with  loss  ;uid  dishonour.  The  Saracens  were  con- 
founded Ly  the  landing  of  his  troops  on  safe  and 
level  bridges ,  which  he  cast  from  the  vessels  to  the 
shore.  Seven  months  were  consumed  in  the  siege  of 
Candia;  the  despair  of  the  native  Cretans  was  sti- 
mulated by  the  frequent  aid  of  their  brethren  of 
Africa  and  Spain;  and,  after  the  massy  wall  and 
double  ditch  had  been  stormed  by  the  Greeks,  an 
hopeless  conflict  was  still  maintained  in  the  streets 
and  houses  of  the  city.  The  whole  island  was  sub- 
dued in  the  capital ,  and  a  submissive  people  accepted, 

111)  Liutpraml,  whose  choleric  temperwas  embittered 
by  his    uneasy  situation,   suggests   the    names  of  reproach 
and  contempt  more  applicable  to  Nicephorus  than  thevaiji 
titles  of  the  Greeks  :  Ecca   venit    Stella  matutina ,    surgit 
Eous,  reverbernt  obtutii  solis  radios,  pallida  Saraceiiorum 
inors ,  Nicephoras  ^inScav. 

112)  Notwithstanding  the  insinuations  of  Zonnvas,  KUI 
ft  [11] ,    etc.    (torn.  ii.   1.  xvi.   p.  197.)  it    is  an    uinlcnibte.il 
fact,  that  Crete    was   completely  and  finally  subdued    by 
Nicephorus  Phocas.    (Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  873.  875. 

s,  Creta  ,   1.  iii.   c.  7.  torn,  iii    p.  464,  465.) 
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without  resistance,  the  baptism  of  the  conqueror  113). 
Constantinople  applauded  the  long  -  forgotten  pomp 
of  a  triumph ;  but  the  imperial  diadem  was  the  sole 
reward  that  could  repay  the  services,  or  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  Nicephorus. 

After  the  death  of  the  younger  Romanus,  the 
fourth  in  linaul  descent  of  the  Basiliau  race,  his 
widow ,  Theophania ,  successively  married  Nicepho- 
rus Phocas  and  his  assasin,  John  Zimisces ,  the  two 
heroes  of  the  age.  They  reigned  as  the  guardians 
and  colleagues  of  her  infant  sons;  and  the  twelve 
years  of  their  military  pchimand  form  the  most  splen- 
did period  of  the  Byzantine  annals.  The  subjec/j 
and  confederates,  whom  they  led 'to  waar,  appeared, 
at  least  in  the  eyes  of  an  enemy,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand strong;  and  of  these,  about  thirty  thousand 
were  armed  with  cuirasses  114)  ;  a  train  of  four  thou- 
eaud  mules  attended  their  inarch ;  and  their  evening 
camp  was  regularly  fortified  with  an  enclosure  of 
iron  spikes.  A  serins  of  bloody  and  undecisive  com^ 
bats  is  nothing  more  than  an  anticipation  of  what 
would  have  been  erfected  in  a  few  years  by  the  course 
of  nature ;  but  I  shall  briefly  prosecute  the  con- 
quests of  the  two  emperors  from  the  hills  of  Cappa- 

J13)  A  Greek  life  of  St.  Xicon,  the  Armenian,  wat 
found  in  the  Sforza  library,  and  translated  into  Latin  by 
the  Jesuit  Sinnond ,  for  the  u?e  of  cardinal  Baronius.  Tliii 
contemporary  legend  casts  a  ray  of  light  on  Crete  and  Per 
lopouesus ,  in  the  ttiilh  century.  He  found  the  nev.-ly- 
recovered  island,  foedis  di-testaudae  Agarenorum  supersttr 

tiouis  vcstigiis  adhuc  plenaiu  ac  refartam but  the 

victorious  missionary ,  perhaps  \yilh  some  carnal  aid,  ad 
baptisinum  oniiies  veraeque  iidci  discipliiiam  pepulit.  Ec- 
clesiis  per  totam  iusulaiil  aedificatis ,  etc.  (  Annal.  Eccles. 
A.  D.  961.) 

llHl)  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  278,  270.  Liutpraiid 
was  disposed  to  depreciate  the  Greek  power,  yet  he  ovrnj 
that  Xicephorus  led  against  Assyria  an  army  of  eighty 
thousand  men. 
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docia  to  the  desert  of  Bagdad.  The  sieges  of  Mop- 
suestia  and  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  first  exercised  the  skill 
and  perseverance  of  their  troops,  on  whom,  at  this 
moment ,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  bestow  the  name  of 
Romans.  In  the  double  city  of  Mopsuestia,  which 
is  divided  by  the  river  Sarus,  two  hundred  thousand 
Moslems  were  predestined  to  death  or  slavery  115),  a 
surprising  degree  of  population,  which  must  at  least 
include  the  inhabitants  of  the  dependent  districts. 
They  were  surrounded  and  taken  by  assault;  but 
Tarsus  was  reduced  by  the  slow  progress  of  famine ; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  Saracens  yielded  on  honour- 
able terms ,  than  they  were  mortified  by  the  distant 
and  unprofitable  view  ot  the  naval  succours  of 
Egypt.  They  were  dismissed ,  with  a  safe  con- 
duct, to  the  confines  of  Syria:  —  a  part  of  the  old 
Christians  had  quietly  lived  under  their  dominion  ; 
and  the  vacant  habitations  were,  replenished  by  a  new 
colony.  But  the  mosch  was  converted  into  a  stable  ; 
the  pulpit  was  delivered  to  the  flames  ;  many  rich 
crosses  of  gold  and  gems ,  the  spoils  of  Asiatic 
churches ,  were  made  a  grateful  offering  to  the  piety 
or  avarice  of  the  emperor;  and  he  transported  the 
gates  of  Mopsuestia  and  Tarsus ,  which  were  fixed 
in  the  wall  of  Constantinople ,  an  eternal  monument 
of  his  victory.  After  they  had  forced  and  secured 
the  narrow  passes  of  mount  Amanus,  the  two  Ro- 
man princes  repeatedly  carried  their  arms  into  the 
heart  of  Syria.  Yet,  instead  of  assaulting  the  walls 

11 5)  Ducenta  fere  millia  hominum  nuroerabat  urbs, 
(Abulfeda,  Annal.  Moslem,  p.  231.)  of  Mopsuestia,  or 
Mafifa,  'Mamsysta ,  Mansi?ta,  Mamista,  as  it  is  corruptly, 
or  perhaps  more  correctly,  styled,  in  the  middle  ages. 
(Wesseling,  Itinex-ar.  p.  580.)  Yet  I  cannot  credit  this 
extreme  populousness  a  few  years  after  the  testimony  of 
the  emperor  Leo,  ov  yctQ  noivnirjd'iu  GTQUTOV  roig  Kt- 
J.ii-1  ^ao(3«ooig  tenv.  (Tactica,  c.  xviii.  in  Meursii  Ojcv. 
torn.  vi.  p.  817. ) 
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of  Antioch ,  the  humanity  or  superstition  of  Nice- 
pliorus  appeared  to  respect  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
the  East:  he  contented  himself  with  drawing  round 
the  city  a  line  of  circumvallation  ;  left  a  stationary 
army ;  and  instructed  his  lieutenant  to  expect ,  with- 
out impatience,  the  return  of  spring.  But  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  in  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  an  adven- 
turous subaltern,  with  three  hundred  soldiers,  ap- 
proached the  rampart .  applied  his  scaling  -  ladders, 
occupied  two  adjacent  towers,  stood  firm  against  the 
pressure  of  multitudes,  and  bravely  maintained  his 
post  till  he  was  relieved  by  the  tardy,  though  effectual, 
support  of  his  reluctant  chief.  The  first  tumult  of 
slaughter  and  rapine  subsided  ;  the  reign  of  Caesar 
and  of  Christ  was  restored ;  and  the  efforts  of  art 
hundred  thousand  Saracens,  of  the  armies  of  Syrja 
and  the  fleets  of  Afric,  were  consumed,  without 
effect,  before  the  walls  of  Antioch.  The  royal  city 
of  Aleppo  was  subject  to  Seifeddowlat ,  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  Ramadan,-  who  clouded  his  past  glory  by 
the  precipitate  retreat  which  abandoned  his  kingdom 
and  capital  to  the  Roman  invaders.  In  his  stately 
palace,  that  stood  without  the  walls  of  Aleppo ,  they, 
joyfully  seized  a  well-furnished  magazine  of  arms,  a, 
stable  of  fourteen  hundred  mules ,  and  three  hundred 
bags  of  silver  and  gold.  But  the  walls  of  the  city 
withstood  the  strokes  of  their  battering-rams;  and 
the  besiegers  pitched  their  tents  on  the  neighbouring 
mountain  of  Jaushan.  Their  retreat  exasperated  the 
quarrel  of  the  townsmen  and  mercenaries ;  the 
guard  of  the  gates  and  ramparts  was  deserted;  and, 
while  they  furiously  charged  each  other  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, they  were  surprised  and  destroyed  by  the 
sword  of  a  common  enemy.  The  male  sex  was 
exterminated  by  the  sword;  ten  thousand  youths 
were  led  into  captivity;  the  weight  of  the  precious 
spoil  exceeded  the  strength  and  number  of  the  beasts 
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of  burden;  the  superfluous  remainder  was  burnt; 
and ,  after  a  licentious  possession  of  ten  days ,  the 
Romans  marched  away  from  the  naked  and  bleeding 
'city.  In  their  Syrian  inroads  they  commanded  the 
husbandmen  to  cultivate  their  lands,  that  they  them- 
selves ,  in  the  ensuing  season ,  might  reap  the  benefit : 
more  than  an  hundred  cities  were  reduced  to  obedi- 
ence ;  and  eighteen  pulpits  of  the  principal  mosclis 
were  committed  to  the  flames,  to  expiate  the  sacri- 
lege of  the  disciples  of  Mahomet.  The  classic  names 
of  Hierapolis  ,  Apamea ,  and  Emesa ,  revive ,  for  a 
moment,  in  the  list  of  conquest.  The  emperor 
Zirnisces  encamped  in  the  paradise  of  Damascus ,  and 
accepted  the  ransom  of  a  submissive  people;  and  the 
torrent  was  only  stopped  by  the  impregnable  fortress 
of  Tripoli ,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Phoenicia.  Since  the 
days  of  Heraclius,  the  Euphrates ,-  below  the  passage 
of  mount  Taurus ,  had  been  impervious ,  and  almost 
invisible,  to  the  Greeks.  The  river  yielded  a  free 
passage  to  the  victorious  Zimisces ;  and  the  historian 
may  imitate  the  speed  with  which  he  overran  the 
once  famous  cities  of  Samosata,  Edessa,  Martyro- 
polis,  Amida  116),  andNisibis  ,  the  ancient  limit  of  the 
empire  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris.  His 
ardour  was  quickened  by  the  desire  of  grasping  the 
virgin  treasures  of  Ecbatana  117)  ,  a  well-known  name, 

116)  The  text  of  Leo,   the  deacon,  in  the  corrupt  na- 
mes of  Emeta  and  Myctarsim ,  reveals  the  cities  of  Amida 
and  Martyropolis  ,    ;  Miafarekin.  See  Abulfeda  ,  Geograph 
p.  245,  vers.  Reiske.)     Of  the  former,  Leo  observes,  urbs 
munita   et   illustris ;  of  the  latter,   clara  atque  tonspicua 
opibusque  et    pecore     reliquis    ejus  provinciis  urbibus  at- 
que  oppidis  longe  praestans. 

117)  Ut   et  Ecbatana    pergeret   Agarenorumque  regiam 

everteret aiunt  enim  urbium,  quae  usquam   sunt  ac 

toto  orbe   existunt,  felicissimam    esse  auroque  ditissimam. 
(Lew  Diacon.  apudPagium,  torn.  iv.   p.  34.)      This  splen- 
did description  suits  only  with  Bagdad,  and  cannot  possi- 

F  2. 
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tinder  which  the  Byzantine  writer  has  concealed  the 
capital  of  the  Abbassides.  The  consternation  of  the 
fugitives  had  already  diffused  the  terror  of  his  name ; 
but  the  fancied  riches  of  Bagdad  had  already  been 
dissipated  by  the  avarice  and  prodigality  of  domestic 
tyrants.  The  prayers  of  the  people ,  and  the  stern 
demands  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Bovvides,  required 
the  caliph  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  The 
helpless  Mothi  replied,  that  his  arms/  his  revenue?, 
and  his  provinces  ,  had  been  torn  from  his  hands ,  and 
that  he  was  ready  to  abdicate  a  dignity  which  he  was 
unable  to  support.  The  emir  was  inexorable ;  the 
furniture  of  the  palace  was  sold;  and  the  paltry  price 
of  forty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  was  instantly  con- 
sumed in  private  luxury.  But  the  apprehensions  of 
Bagdad  were  relieved  by  the  retreat  of  the  GreeLs: 
thirst  and  hunger  guarded  the  desert  of  Mesopo- 
tamia; and  the  emperor,  satiated  with  glory,  and 
laden  with  Oriental  spoils,  returned  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  displayed,  in  his  triumph,  the  silk,  the  aro- 
inatics,  and  three  hundred  myriads  of  gold  and  silver. 
Ytt  the  powers  of  the  East  had  been  bent,  not 
broken,  by  this  transient  hurricane.  After  the  de- 
parture of  the  Greeks ,  the  fugitive  princes  returned 
to  their  capitals ;  the  subjects  disclaimed  their  invo- 
luntary oaths  of  allegiance;  the  Moslems  again  pu- 
rified their  temples ,  and  overturned  the  idols  of  the 
suints  and  martyrs;  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites 
preferred  a  Saracen  to  an  orthodox  master;  and  the 
}i umbers  and  spirit  of  the  Melchites  were  inadequate 
to  the  support  of  the  church  and  state.  Of  these 

bly  applj'  either  to  Hainada,  the  true  Ecbatana,  (d'Anvil- 
le ,  Gcogr.  Ancieiine  ,  torn,  ii.  p.  237. )  or  Tauris ,  which 
has  been  commonly  mistaken  for  that  city.  The  name  of 
Ecbatana,  ill  the  same  indefinite  sense,  is  transferred,  by 
a  moie  classic  authority,  (Cicero,  pro  I.ege  Manilia,  c.  4,) 
tor  the  royal  scat  of  Mithridatcs,  king  of  Pont  us. 
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extensive  conquests ,  Antiocli ,  with  the  cities  of 
Cilicia  and  the  isle  of  Cypress,  was  alone  restored  a 
permanent  and  useful  accession  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire 118). 

118)  See  the  Annals  of  Elmacin ,  Abulpharagius,  and 
Abulfeda,  from  A.  II.  351  ,  to  A.  H.  301  ;  and  the  reigns 
of  Nicephorus,  Phocas  and  John  Zimisces,  in  the  Chro- 
nicles of  Zonaras  ,  ( torn.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  199.  1.  xvii.  p. 21 5  ;  ) 
and  Cedrenus.  (Compend.  p.  649,  084.)  Their  manifold 
defects  are  partly  supplied  by  the  MS.  history  of  Leo,  the 
deacon,  which  Pagi  obtained  from  the  Benedictines,  and 
has  inserted  almost  entire,  in  a  Latin  version ,  (Critica, 
torn.  iii.  p.  873.  torn.  iv.  p.  37.) 
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State  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  the  Tenth  Century.  — 
Extent  and  Division.  —  Wealth  and  Revenue.  — 
Palace  of'  Constantinople.  —  Titles  and  Offi- 
ces. —  -  Pride  and  Power  of  the  Emperors.  — 
Tactics  of  the  Greeks,  Arabs,  and  Franks.  — 
Loss  of  the  Jjatin  Tongue.  —  -  Studies  and  Soli- 
tude of  the  Greeks. 

A  ray  of  historic  light  seems  to  beam  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  tenth  century.  AVe  open  with  curiosity 
and  respect  the  royal  volumes  of  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus  1)  ,  which  he  composed  at  a  mature  age 
for  the  instruction  of  his  son  ,  and  which  promise  to 
unfold  the  state  of  the  Eastern  empire  ,  both  in  peace 
and  war,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  '.he  first  of 
these  works,  he  minutely  describes  the  pompous  ce- 
remonies of  the  church  and  palace  of  Constantino- 
ple ,  according  to  his  own  practice  and  that  of  his 
predecessors  2).  In  the  second  ,  he  attempts  an  ac- 
curate survey  of  the  provinces,  the  themes,  as  they 


1)  The   epithet    of  TIOQtpVQOywritOS  ,  Porphyrogenitus, 
born  in  the  purple  ,  is  elegantly  defined  by  Claudian  : 

Ard.ua  privates  nescit  fortuna  Penates; 
Et    n-gnum  cum  luce  dedit.      Cogiuita  potestas 
Excepit  Tyrio  venerabile  pigno-s  in  ostro. 
And  Ducange,  in   his  Greek  and  Latin  Glossaries,  produ- 
ces many  passages  expressive  of  the    same  idea. 

2)  A  splendid  MS.  of  Constantine  ,  de  Caeremoniis  Aulae 
et  Ecclesiae  Byzantinae,  wandered  from  Constantinople  to 
Buda,  Frankfort,  andLeipsic,  whore  it  was  published  in  a 
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were  then  denominated ,  both  of  Europe  and  Asia  3). 
The  system  of  Roman  tactics,  the  discipline  and  or- 
der of  the  troops,  and  the  military  operations  by  land 
and  sea ,  are  explained  in  the  third  of  these  didactic 
collections ,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  Constantiiie ,  or 
his  father,  Leo  4).  In  the  fourth,  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  empire  ,  he  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  By- 
zantine policy ,  in  friendly  or  hostile  intercourse  with 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  literary  labours  of  the 
age,  the  practical  systems  of  law,  agriculture,  and 
history,  might  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  sub- 
ject ,  and  the  honour  of  the  Macedonian  princes. 
The  sixty  books  of  the  Basilics  5)  ,  the  code  and  pan- 
dects of  civil  jurisprudence,  were  gradually  framed 
in  the  three  first  reigns  of  that  prosperous  dynasty. 
The  art  of  agriculture  had  amused  the  leisure  ,  and 
exercised  the  pens,  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  an- 
cients; and  their  chosen  precepts  are  comprised  in 

$plendid  edition,  by  Leich  and  Reiske,  (A..  D.  1751,  i» 
folio)  with  such  slavish  praises  as  edtiors  never  fail  to  bestow 
on.  the  worthy  or  worthless  object  of  their  toil. 

3)  See,  in  the  first  volume  of  Banduri's  Imperium  Orien- 
tale,    Constantinius   de  Thematibus ,  p.  1,  24,   de  Admini- 
strando  Imperio,  p.  45,  127,  edit.  Venet.  The  text  of  the 
old    edition   of  Meursius    is  corrected   from  a  MS.  of  the 
toyal  library  of  Paris,  which  Isaac  Causabon  had  formerly 
seen,  (Epist.  ad  Polybium,  p.  10.)  and  the  sense  is  illus- 
trated by  two   maps  of  William   Delisle,    the  prince  of 
geographers,    till  the  appearance  of  the  greater   d'Anville. 

4)  The  tactics  of  Leo  and  Constantine  are  published  with 
the  aid  of  some  newMSS.in  the  great  edition  of  the  works 
of  Meursius,  by  the  learned  John  Lami,  (torn.  vi.  p.  531, 
020.  1211,  1417,  Florent.   17-15)  yet  the  text  is  still  cor- 
rupt and  mutilated,  the  version  is  still  obscure    and  faul- 
ty.   The  Imperial    library   of  Vienna  would  afford    some 
valuable  materials  to  anew  editor.  ( Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graec. 
torn.  vi.  p.  369,  370.) 

5)  On  the  subject  oftheBa*/Zz«,Fabricius,  (Bibliot.Graec. 
torn,  xii  p.  425,  514,)  and  Heineccius  (Hist.  Juris  Romani, 
P.  369,  399.)  and  Giannone,  (Istoria  civile  di  Nupoli,  torn. 
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the  twenty  books  of  the  Geopcnics  6)  of  Constantine. 
At  his  command ,  the  historical  examples  of  vice  and 
virtue  were  methodised  in  fifty  -  three  books?),  and 
every  citizen  might  apply ,  to  his  contemporaries  or 
himself,  the  lesson  or  the  warning  of  past  times, 
from  the  august  character  of  a  legislator ,  the  sove- 
reign of  the  East  descends  to  the  more  humble 
office  of  a  teacher  and  a  scribe :  and  if  his  successors 
and  subjects  were  regardless  of  his  paternal  cares, 
we  may  inherit  and  enjoy  the  everlasting  legacy. 

A  closer  survey  will  indeed  reduce  the  value  of  the 
gift,  and  the  gratitude  of  posterity:  in  the  possession 
of  these  imperial  treasures,  we  may  still  deplore  our 
poverty  and  ignorance;  and  the  fading  glories  of 
their  authors  will  be  obliterated,  by  indifference 
or  contempt.  The  Basilics  will  sink  to  a  broken 
copy ,  a  partial  and  mutilated  version  in  the  Greek 
language,  of  the  laws  of  Justinian;  but  the  sense  of 
the  old  civilians  is  often  superseded  by  the  influence 

i.  p.  450,  458,)  as  historical  civilians  may  Tie  usefully  con- 
sulted. Forty-one  books  of  this  Greek  code  hare  been  pu- 
blished, with  a  latin  version,  by  Charles  AnmbalFabrottus, 
(Paris,  1047.)  in  seven  tomes,  in  folio;  four  other  book,s 
have  since  been  discovered,  and  are  inserted  in  Gerard 
Meermaiin's  Novus  Thesaurus  Juris  Civ.  et  Canon,  torn.  v. 
Of  the  whole  work,  the  sixty  books  John  Leunclavius  has 
printed  (Basil.  157o,)  au  eclouge,  or  synopsis.  The  cxnr 
novels,  or  new  laws  of  Leo,  may  be  found  in  the  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis. 

<3)  I  have  used  the  last  and  be  t  edition  of  the  Geoponics, 
(by  Nicolas  Niclas,  Leipsic,  1781,  '2  vols.in  octavo.)  I  read 
in  the  preface,  that  the  same  emperor  restored  the  long-for- 
gotten systems  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  ;  and  his  two 
books  of  Uippiatrica,  or  horse-physic,  were  published  at  Pa- 
ris, 1530,  in  folio.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grace,  torn.  vi.  p.  493, 
500.) 

7)  Of  these  fifty-three  books,  or  titles ,  only  two  have 
been  preserved  and  printed,  de  Legationibus,  (byFulvius 
Ursinus,  Antwerp,  1582,  and  Daniel  Haefthelius,  August. 
Vindel.  1603,)  and  de  Virtutibus  et  Vitiis,  (by  Henry  Va- 
lesius,  or  de  Valois,  Paris,  1634.) 
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of  bigotry :  and  the  absolute  prohibition  of  divorce, 
concubinage ,  and  interest  for  money ,  enslaves  the 
freedom  of  trade  and  the  happiness  of  private  life. 
In  the  historical  book ,  a  subject  of  Constantine 
might  admire  the  inimitable  virtues  of  Greese  and 
Rome :  he  might  learn  to  what  a  pitch  of  energy 
and  elevation  the  human  character  had  formerly 
aspired.  But  a  contrary  effect  must  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  new  edition  of  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
which  the  great  logothete,  or  chancellor  of  the 
empire ,  was  directed  to  prepare :  and  the  dark  fund 
of  superstition  was  enriched  by  the  fabulous  and 
florid  legends  of  Simon  the  Metaphrast  8).  The 
merits  and  miracles  of  the  whole  calendar  are  of  less 
account  in  the  eyes  of  a  sage,  than  the  toil  of  a  single 
husbandman  .  who  multiplies  the  gifts  of  the  Greater, 
and  supplies  the  food  of  his  brethren.  Yet  the  royal 
authors  of  the  Geoponics  were  more  seriously  em- 
ployed in  expounding  the  precepts  of  the  destroying 
art ,  which  has  been  taught  since  the  days  of  Xeno- 
phon  9) ,  as  the  art  of  heroes  and  kings.  But  the 
Tactics  of  Leo  and  Constantine  are  mingled  with  the 
baser  alloy  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  It  was 

8)  The   life  and  writings  of  Simon  Metaphrastes  are  de- 
scrided  by  Hankius.    ( de  Scriptoribus  Byzant.  p.  4 IS,  460.) 
This  biographer  of  th'e  saints,  indulged  himself  in  a  loose 
paraphrase  of  the  sense  or  nonsense  of  more  ancient  acts. 
His  ty-cek  rhetoric  is  again  paraphrased  in  the   Latin  ver- 
sion  of  Stirius,  and  scarcely  a  thread  can   be  now  visible 
of  the  original  texture. 

9)  According  to  the  first  book  of  the  Cyropaedia,  profes'- 
sors   of  tactics,    a  small  part    of  the  science  of  war,  were 
already  insti:uted  in  Persia,  by  which  Greece  must  be  un- 
derstood.    A  good  edition  of  all    the   Scriptore's    Tactici 
Would  be  a  task  not  unworthy  of  a  schrlar.   His  industry 
might  discover  soirie  new  MSS.  and  his  learning  might  illus- 
trate the  military  history  of  the  ancients.  But  this  scholnr 
should  be  likewise  a  soldier;   and,  alas!    Quiiitus  Iciliusis 
no  more. 
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destitute  of  original  genius;  they  implicitly  trans- 
cribe the  rules  and  maxims  which  had  been  con- 
firmed by  victories.  It  was  unskilled  in  the  pro- 
priety of  style  and  method ;  they  blindly  confound 
the  most  distant  and  discordant  institutions,  the 
phalanx  of  Sparta  and  that  of  Macedon ,  the  legions 
of  Cato  and  Trajan,  of  Augustus  and  Theodosius. 
Even  the  use,  or  at  least  the  importance,  of  these 
military  rudiments  may  be  fairly  questioned :  their 
general  theory  is  dictated  by  reason ;  but  the  merit, 
as  well  as  difficulty,  consists  in  the  application.  The 
Discipline  of  a  soldier  is  formed  by  exercise  rather 
than  by  study :  the  talents  of  a  commander  are  ap- 
propriated to  those  calm  though  rapid  minds,  which, 
nature  produces  to  decide  the  fate  of  armies  and; 
nations:  the  former  is  the  habit  of  a  life,  the  latter 
the  glance  of  a  moment;  and  the  battles  won  by 
lessons  of  tactics  may  be  numbered  with  the  epic 
poems  created  from  the  rules  of  criticism.  The 
book  of  ceremonies  is  a  recital ,  tedious  yet  imper- 
fect ,  of  the  despicable  pageantry  which  had  infected 
the  church  and  state  since  the  gradual  decay  of  the 
purity  of  the  one  and  the  power  of  the  other.  A 
review  of  the  themes,  or  provinces,  might  promise 
such  authentic  and  useful  information ,  as  the  cu- 
riosity of  government  only  can  obtain,  instead  of 
traditionary  fables  on  the  origin  of  the  cities ,  and 
malicious  epigrams  on  the  vices  of  their  inhabi- 
tants 10).  Such  information  the  historian  would  have 
been  pleased  to  record;  nor  should  his  silence  be 

10)  After  observing  that  the  demerit  of  the  Cappadocians 
rose  in  proportion  to  their  rank  and  riches,  he  inserts  a 
more  pointed  epigram  ,  which  is  ascribed  to  Demodocus  ; 

XccnnuSoKjjv  TSOT'  £%iSvu-/.a?.r]  SUY.SV,  alia,  xai  avri] 

KKT&KVS,  ysvcufiivr]  uifiuros  to^o/.ov. 
The  sting   is  precisely  the  same  with  the  French  epigram 
against  Freron  ;  Un  serpenAnordit  Jean  Frerou  —  Eh  bien  ! 
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condemned  if  the  most  interesting  objects,  the  po- 
pulation of  the  capital  and  provinces,  the  amount  of 
the  taxes  and  revenues,  the  number?  of  subjects  and 
Strangers  who  served  under  the  imperial  standard, 
have  been  unnoticed  by  Leo,  the  philosopher,  and 
his  son  Constantine.  His  treatise  of  the  public  ad- 
ministration is,  stained  with  the  same  blemishes;  yet  it 
is  discriminated  by  peculiar  merit:  the  antiquities  of 
the  nations  may  be  doubtful  or  fabulous;  but  the  geogra- 
phy and  manners  of  the  Barbaric  world  are  delineated 
with  curious  accuracy.  Of  these  nations ,  the  Franks 
alone  were  qualified  to  observe,  in,  their  turn,  and  to 
describe  the  metropolis  of  the  East.  The  ambas- 
sador of  the  great  Otho ,  a  bishop  of  Cremona ,  has 
painted  the  state  of  Constantinople  about  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century  t  his  style  is  glowing ,  his  narra- 
tive lively ,  his  observation  keej) ;  and  even  the  pre- 
judices and  passions  of  Liutprand  are  stamped  with 
an  original  character  of  freedom  and  genius  11).  From 
this  scanty  fund  of  foreign  and  domestic  materials  I 
shall  investigate  the  form  and  substance  of  the  By- 
zantine empire ;  the  provinces  and  wealth,  the  civil 
government  ancl  military  force ,  the  character  and 
literature  ,  of  the  Greeks ,  in  a  period  of  six  hun- 
dred years,  from,  the  reign  of  Heraclius  to  the  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  the  Franks  or  Latins. 

After  the  final  division  between  the  sons  of  Theo, 
dosius,  the  swarms  of  Barbarians  from  Scythia  and 
Germany ,  overspread  the  provinces  and  extinguished 
the  empire  of  ancient  Rome.  The  weakness  of 

Le  serpent  en  mourut.  But  as  the  Paris  wits  are  seldom 
read  in  the  Anthology ,  I  should  be  curious  to  learn  through 
what  channel  it  was  conveyed  for  their  imitation.  ( Con- 
stantin.  Porphyrogen.  de  Themat.  c.  ii.  Brunk,  Anulect. 
Graec.  tom.  ii.  p.  56.  Brodae  Anthologia,  1.  ii.  p.  244.) 

11)  The  Legatio  Liutpraudi  Episcopi  Cremonensis  ad 
Nicephorum  Phocam,  is  irfcerted  in.  Muratori,  Scriptores 
Rerum  Italicarum,  tom,  ii.  pars.  i. 
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Constantinople  was  concealed  by  extent  of  dominion  : 
her  limits  were  inviolate  ,  or  at  least  entire ;  and  the 
kingdom  of  Justinian  was  enlarged  by  the  splendid 
acquisition  of  Africa  and  Italy.  But  the  possession 
of  these  new  conquests  was  transient  and  precarious ; 
and  almost  a  moiety  of  the  Eastern  empire  was  torn 
away  by  the  arms  of  the  Saracens.  Syria  and  Egypt 
were  oppressed  by  the  Arabian  caliphs;  and,  after 
the  reduction  of  Africa,  their  lieutenants  invaded 
and  subdued  the  Roman  province,  which  had  been 
changed  into  the  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain.  The 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  were  not  inaccessible 
to  their  naval  powers;  and  it  was  from  their  «" 
treme  stations,  the  harbours  of  Crete  and  the  for- 
tresses of  Cilicia,  that  the  faithful  or  rebel  emirs  in- 
sulted the  majesty  of  the  throne  and  capital.  The 
remaining  provinces,  under  the  obedience  of  the  em- 
perors, were  cast  into  a  new  mould;  and  the  juris- 
diction of  the  presidents ,  the  consulars ,  and  the 
counts,  was  superseded  by  the  institution  of  the 
themes  12) ,  or  military  governments ,  which  pre- 
vailed under  the  successors  of  Heraclius ,  and  are 
described  by  the  pen  of  the  royal  author.  Of  the 
twenty  -  nine  themes ,  twelve  in  Europe  and  seven- 
teen in  Asia  ,  the  origin  is  obscure ,  the  etymology 
doubtful  or  capricious :  the  limits  were  arbitrary  and 
fluctuating ;  but  some  particular  names  that  sound 
the  most  strangely  to  our  ear  were  derived  from 
the  character  and  attributes  of  the  troops  that  were 
maintained  at  the  expense ,  and  for  the  guard ,  of 
the  respective  divisions.  The  vanity  of  the  Greek 

12>  See  Constantine  de  Theraatibus ,  in  Banduri  ,  torn, 
i.  p.  1,  30,  who  owns,  that  the  word  is  ovxizcc).aiu.  0ffitX 
is  used  by  Maurice,  (Stratagem.  1.  ii.  c.  2)  for  a  legion, 
from  whence  the  name  was  easily  transferred  to  its  post, 
or  province.  (Ducange ,  Gloss.  Graec.  toin.  i.  p.  487,  488.) 
Some  Etymologies  are  attempted  for  the  Opsician,  Optima- 
tian,  Thracesian ,  themes. 
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princes  most  eagerly  grasped  the  shadow  of  conquest 
and  the  memory  of  lost  dominion.  A  new  Mesopotamia 
was  created  on  the  Western  side  of  the  Euphrates :  the 
appellation  and  praetor  of  Sicily  were  transferred  to 
a  narrow  slip  of  Calabria  ;  and  a  fragment  of  the 
duchy  of  Beneventum  was  promoted  to  the  style  and 
title  of  the  theme  of  Lombardy.  In  the  decline  of 
the  Arabian  empire ,  the  successors  of  Constantine 
might  indulge  their  pride  in  more  solid  advantages. 
The  victories  of  Nicephorus,  John  Zimisces,  and 
Basil  the  second,  revived  the  fame  and  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  the  Roman  name :  the  province  of 
Cilicia ,-  the  metropolis  of  Antioch ,  the  islands  of 
Crete  and  Cyprus  ,  were  restored  to  the  allegiance  of 
Christ  and  Caesar:  one -third  of  Italy  was  annex*  d 
to  the  throne  of  Constantinople:  the  kingdom  of 
Bulgaria  was  destroyed ;  an  dthe  last  sovereigns  if 
the  Macedonian  dynasty  extended  their  sway  from, 
the  sources  of  the  Tigris  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  prospect  was 
again  clouded  by  new  enemies  and  new  misfortunes  : 
the  relics  of  Italy  were  swept  away  by  the  Nor- 
maii  adventurers ;  and  almost  all  the  Asiatic  branches 
were  dissevered  from  the  Roman  trunk  by  the 
Turkish  conquerors.  After  these  losses ,  the  em- 
perors of  the  Comnenian  family  continued  to  reign 
from  the  Danube  to  Peloponesus,  and  from  Bel- 
grade to  Nice ,  Trebizond  ,  and  the  winding  stream 
of  the  Meander.  The  spacious  provinces  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia ,  and  Greece ,  were  obedient  to  their 
sceptre ;  the  possession  of  Cyprus ,  Rhodes ,  and 
Crete,  was  accompanied  by  the  fifty  islands  of  the 
Aegean,  or  Holy  Sea  13) ;  and  the  remnant  of  their 

13)  dyioq  jtslayog,  as  it  is  styled  by  the  modern  Greeks, 
from  which  the  corrupt  names  of  Archipelago,  1'Archipel, 
»nd  the  Arches,  have  been  transformed  by  geographers  and 
teamen.  (d'Anville,  Geographic  Ancieiine,  toui.  i.  p.,281. 
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empire    transcends    the    measure    of    the    largest    of 
the  European  kingdoms. 

The  same  princes  might  assert,  with  dignity  and 
truth,  that  of  all  the  monarchs  of  Christendom,  they 
possessed  the  greatest  city  14) ,  the  most  ample  reve- 
nue ,  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  state.  With 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire ,  the  cities  of  the 
West  had  decayed  and  fallen  ;  nor  could  the  ruins 
of  Rome ,  or  the  mud  walls ,  wooden  hovels ,  and 
narrow  precincts,  of  Paris  and  London ,  prepare  the 
Latin  stranger  to  contemplate  the  situation  and  extent 
of  Constantinople ;  her  stately  palaces  and  churches^ 
and  the  arts  and  luxury  of  an  innumerable  people; 
Her  treasures  might  attract,  hut  her  virgin  strength 
had  repelled,  and  still  promised  to  repel,  the  auda- 
cious invasion  of  the  Persian  and  Bulgarian ,  the  Arab 
and  the  Russian.  The  provinces  were  less  fortunate 
and  impregnable ;  and  few  districts ,  few  cities, 
could  be  discovered  which  had  not  been  violated  by 
some  fierce  barbarian ,  impatient  to  despoil ,  because 
he  was  hopeless  to  possess.  From  the  age  of  Justi- 
nian the  Eastern  empire  was  sinking  below  its  former 
level:  the  powers  of  destruction  were  more  active 
than  those  of  improvement ;  and  the  calamities  of 
war  were  embittered  by  the  more  permanent  evils  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  The  captive ,  who 

Analyse  de  la  Carte  de  la  Grece,  p.  60.)  The  numbers  of 
monks,  or  caloyers,  in  all  the  islands  and  the  adjacent 
mountain  of  Athos,  (Observations  de  Belon,  fol.  32,  verso) 
monte  santo,  might  justify  the  epithet  of  holy ,  aytos ,  a 
slight  (alteration  from  the  original  aiyociog,  imposed  by 
the  Dorians,  who,  in  their  dialect,  gave  the  figurative 
name  of  oriyfg ,  or  goats,  to  the  bounding  waves  (  Vossius, 
apud  Cellarium,  Geograph.  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  829.) 

14 )  According  to  the  Jewish  traveller,  who  had  visited 
Europe  and  Asia,  Constantinople  was  equalled  only  by 
Bagdad,  the  great  city  of  the  Ismaelites.  (Voyage  de  Benja- 
min de  Tudele,  par  Baratier.  torn.  i.  c.  5.  p  40.) 
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had  escaped  from  the  barbarians ,  was  often  stripped 
and  imprisoned  by  the  ministers  of  his  sovereign  : 
the  Greek  superstition  relaxed  the  mind  by  prayer, 
and  emaciated  the  body  by  fasting;  and  the  multi- 
tude of  convents  and  festivals  diverted  many  hands 
and  many  days  from  the  temporal  service  of  mankind. 
Yet  the  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  empire  were  still 
the  most  dexterous  and  diligent  of  nations;  their 
country  was  blessed  by  nature  with  every  advantage 
of  soil j  climate >  and  situation;  and,  in  the  support 
and  restoration  of  the  arts,  their  patient  and  peaceful 
temper  was  more  useful  than  the  warlike  spirit  and 
feudal  anarchy  of  Europe.  The  provinces  that  still 
adhered  to  the  empire  were  repeopled,  and  enriched 
by  the  misfortunes  of  those  wlu'ch  were  irrecoverably 
lost.  From  the  yoke  of  the  caliphs  ,  the  Catholics 
of  Syria ,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  retired  to  the  allegiahce 
of  their  prince,  to  the  society  of  their  brethren; 
the  moveable  wealth,  which  eludes  the  search  of 
oppression ,  accompanied  and  alleviated  their  exile  ; 
and  Constantinople  received  into  her  bosom  the  fugi- 
tive trade  of  Alexandria  and  Tyre.  The  chiefs  cf 
Armenia  and  Scythia ,  who  fled  from  hostile  or  reli- 
gious persecution ,  were  hospitably  entertained;  their 
followers  were  eucomraged  to  build  new  cities,  and  to 
cultivate  wastelands;  and  many  spots ,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia ,  preserved  the  name ,  the  manners  ,  or 
at  least  the  memory,  of  these  national  colonies. 
Even  the  tribes  of  Barbarians^  who  had  seated  them- 
selves in  arms,  on  the  territory  of  the  empire,  were 
gradually  reclaimed  to  the  laws  of  the  church  and 
state;  and  as  long  as  they  were  separated  from  the 
Greeks,  their  posterity  supplied  a  race  of  faithful 
and  obedient  soldiers.  Did  we  possess  sufficient 
materials  to  survey  the  twenty-nine  themes  of  the 
Byzantine  monarchy,  our  curiosity  might  be  satisfied 
with  a  cliosen  example :  it  is  fortunate  enough  thnt 
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the  clearest  light  should  be  thrown  on  the  most 
Interesting  province,  and  the  name  of  PELOPOXESUS, 
will  awaken  the  attention  of  the  classic  reader.  * 

As  early  as  the  eighth  century,  in  the  troubled 
reign  of  the  Iconoclasts  ,  Greece  ,  and  even  Pelo- 
ponesus  15)  ,  were  over-run  by  some  Sclavonian  bands 
who  outstripped  the  royal  standard  of  Bulgaria. 
The  strangers  of  old  Cadmus  ,  and  Danaus  ,  and 
Pelops  ,  had  planted  in  that  fruitful  soil  the  seeds  of 
policy  and  learning  ;  but  the  savages  of  the  north 
eradicated  what  yet  remained  of  their  sickly  and 
withered  roots.  In  this  irruption  ,  the  country  and 
the  inhabitants  were  transformed  :  the  Grecian  blood 
was  contaminated;  and  the  proudest  nobles  of  Pelo- 
pcnesus  were  branded  with  the  names  of  foreigners 
and  slaves.  By  the  diligence  of  succeeding  princes, 
the  land  was  in  some  measure  purified  from  the 
Barbarians;  and  the  humble  remnant  was  bound  by 
an  oath  of  obedience,  tribute,  and  military  service, 
which  they  often  renewed  and  often  violated.  The  siege 
of  Patras  was  formed  by  a  singular  concurrence  of 
the  Sclavonians  of  Peloponesus,  and  the  Saracens 
of  Africa.  In  their  last  distress,  a  pious  fiction  of 
the  approach  of  the  praetor  of  Corinth  ,  revived  the 
courage  of  the  citizens.  Their  sally  was  bold  and  suc- 
cessful ;  the  strangers  embarked,  the  rebels  sub- 
mitted, and  the  glory  of  the  day  was  ascribed  to  a 


15)  Es^-a/Jw  &r]  8f  naca  T/^ojpaxat  ysyovs 
says  Constantine  ,  (  deThematibus,  1.  ii.  c.  0.  p.  23.)  in  a  style 
as  barbarous  as  the  idea,  which  he  confirms,  as  usual  ,  by 
a  foolish  epig-am.  The  epitomizer  of  Strabo  likewise  ob- 
serves, -/.at  vvv  8s  TCKGKV  HjtsiQOV,  v.a.1  Ellc(t)a0%t  Sov  XKI 
MuM&ovtuv,  r.cti  IIt).OTiovr)Guv  ^Y.v&at  Zx/lotpoi  vsfiov- 
•ZCti  (  1.  vii.  p.  <)8.  edit.  Hud  on  :  )  a  passage  which  leads 
Dodwell  a  weary  dance  ,  (Geograph.  Minor,  torn.  ii.  dissert, 
vi.  p.  170  —  191.)  to  enumerate  the  inroads  of  the  Stlavi, 
and  to  fix  the  date  (A.  D.  980.)  of,  this  petty  geographer. 
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phantom  or  a  stranger,  who  fought  in  the  foremost 
ranks  under  the  character  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle. 
The  shrine  which  contained  his  relics  was  decorated 
with  the  trophies  of  victory,  and  the  captive  race 
was  for  ever  devoted  to  the  service  and  vassalage  of 
Jhe  metropolitan  church  of  Patras.  By  the  revolt 
of  two  Sclavonian  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  He- 
los  and  Lacedaemon ,  the  peace  of  the  p^'-insula  was 
often  disturbed;  They  sometimes  insulteu  the  weak- 
ness and  sometimes  resisted  the  oppression ,  f  the 
Byzantine  government  j  till  at  length  .the  approach 
of  their  hostile  brethren  extorted  a  golden  bull  to 
define  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Ezzerites  and 
Miieugi ,  whose  annual  tribute  was  defined  at  twelve 
hundred  pieces  of  gold;  From  these  strangers  the 
Imperial  geographer  has  accurately  distinguished  a 
domestic  and  perhaps  original  race,  who^  in  some 
degree ,  might  derive  their  blood  from  the  much 
injured  Helots.  The  liberality  of  the  Romans^ 
and  especially  of  Augustus ,  had  enfranchise4  the 
maritime  cities  from  the  dominion  of  Sparta;  and 
the  continuance  of  the  same  benefit  ennobled  them 
with  the  title  of  Eleuthero ,  or  Free-Laconians  16).  In 
the  time  of  Gonstantine  Porphyrogenitus ,  they  had 
acquired  the  namo  of  Mainutes  ^  under  which  they 
dishonour  the  claim  of  liberty  by  the  inhuman 
pillage  of  all  that  is  shipwrecked  on  their  rocky 
shores.  Their  territory ,  barren  of  corn ,  but  fruit- 
ful of  olives,  extended  to  the  Cape  of  Malea:  they 
accepted  a  chief  or  prince  from  the  Byzantine 
praeter  ;  and  a  light  tribute  of  four  hundred  pieces 
of  gold  was  the  badge  of  their  immunity  rather 
than  of  their  dependence.  The  freemen  of  Laco- 

16)  Strabon.  Geograph.  1.  viii.  p.  502.  Pausanias  ,  Grace- 
Descriptio,  1.  jii.  c.  21;  p.  264*  265.  Pltn.  Hist.  NatuP- 
I.  iv.  c.  8. 
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nia  assumed  the  character  of  Romans,  and  long 
adhered  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  By  the 
zeal  of  th6  emperor  Basil,  they  were  baptized  iu 
the  faith  of  Christ:  but  the  altars  of  Venus  and 
Neptune  had  been  crowned  by  these  rustic  votaries 
five  hundred  years  after  they  were  proscribed  in  the 
Roman  world.  In  the  theme  of  Peloponesus  17) , 
forty  cities  were  still  numbered ,  and  the  declining 
state  of  Sparta,  Argos,  and  Corinth,  may  be  sus- 
pended in  the  tenth  century ,  at  an  equal  distance, 
perhaps,  between  their  antique  splendour  and  their 
present  desolation.  The  duty  of  military  service, 
either  in  person  or  by  substitute,  was  imposed  ou 
the  lands  or  benefices  of  the  province :  a  sum  of 
five  pieces  of  gold  was  assessed  on  each  of  the  sub- 
stantial tenants ;  and  the  same  capitation  was  shared 
among  several  heads  of  inferior  value.  On  the 
proclamation  of  an  Italian  war ,  the  Peloponesians 
excused  themselves  by  a  voluntary  oblation  of  one 
hundred  pounds  of  gold ,  (  four  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling , )  and  a  thousand  horses  with  their  arms  and 
trappings.  The  churches  and  monasteries  furnished 
their  contingent ;  a  sacrilegious  profit  was  extorted 
from  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  honours;  and  the  in* 
digent  bishop  of  Leucadia  18)  was  made  responsible 
for  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold  19). 

But  the  wealth  of  the  province ,   and  the  trust  of 

17)  Constantin.  de  Administrando  Imperio ,  1.  ii.  c.  50, 
51.   52. 

18)  The  rock  of  Leucate  was  the  southern  promonto- 
ry  of  his  island  and  diocese.     Had  he  been  the  exclusivfe 
guardian  of  the   Lover's  Leap,  so  well  known  to  the  rea- 
ders of  Ovid  (  Lpist.  Sappho  )  and  the  Spectator ,  he  might 
have  been  the  richest  prelate  of  the  Greek  church. 

19)  Leucatensis  mihi  jnravit  episcopus,   quotannis  eccle- 
siam  suam  debere  Nicephoro  aureos  centum  persolvere  ,  si- 
militer  et  ceteras  plus  minusve  secunduru  vires  suas.  (_Liut- 
prand    n  Legat,  p.  4*9.) 
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the  revenue,  were  founded  on  the  fair  and  plenti- 
ful produce  of  trade  and  manufactures ;  and  sorna 
symptoms  of  liberal  policy  may  be  traced  in  a  law 
which  exempts ,  from  all  personal  taxes,  the  mariners 
of  Peloponesus ,  and  the  workmen  in  parchment 
and  purple.  This  denomination  may  be  fairly  ap- 
plied or  extended  to  the  manufactures  of  linen, 
woollen,  and  more  especially  of  silk:  the  two  for- 
mer of  which  had  flourished  in  Greece  since  the 
days  of  Homer,  and  the  last  was  introduced  per- 
haps as  early  as  the  rei^n  of  Justinian.  These  arts, 
which  were  exercised  at  Corinth ,  Thebes  and  Argos, 
afforded  food  and  occupation  to  a  numerous  people ; 
the  men,  women,  and  children,  were  distributed 
according  to  their  age  and  strength ;  and  if  many  of 
these  were  domestic  slaves,  their  masters,  who  di- 
rected the  work ,  and  enjoyed  the  profit ,  were  of  a 
free  and  honourable  condition.  The  gifts  which  a 
rich  and  generous  matron  of  Peloponesus  presented 
to  the  emperor  Basil ,  her  adopted  son ,  were  doubtless 
fabricated  in  the  Grecian  looms.  Danielis  bestowed 
a  carpet  of  fine  wool ,  of  a  pattern  which  imitated 
the  spots  of  a  peacock's  tail,  of  a  magnitude  to 
overspread  the  floor  .of  a  new  church ,  erected  in  the 
triple  name  of  Christ,  of  Michael  the  archangel, 
and  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  She  gave  six  hundred  pieces 
of  silk  and  linen  ,  of  various  use  and  denomination : 
the  silk  was  painted  with  the  Tyrian  die ,  and  adorned 
by  the  labours  of  the  needle;  and  the  linen  was  so 
exquisitely  fine ,  that  an  entire  piece  might  be  rolled 
an  the  hollow  of  a  cane  20).  In  his  description  of  the 

Greek  manufactures,   an  historian  of  Sicily  discrimi- 

i 

20)  See  Constantine,  (in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  74,  75,  70.  p. 
105,  197,  in  Script,  post  Theophanem,)  who  allows 
himself  to  use  many  technical  or  barbarous  words  ;  bar- 
barous ,  says  he ,  rrj  TCOV  itolitov  vpud'ia  naiov  ya^  tni 
xovtois  KQivQf.mcttv.  Ducauge  labours  on  some ;  but 
he  was  not  a  weaver. 

G  2 
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nates  their  price,  according  to  the  weight  and  quality 
of  the  silk ,  the  closeness  of  the  texture ,  the  beauty 
of  the  colours ,  and  the  taste  and  materials  of  thei 
embroidery.  A  single  or  even  a  double  or  trebla 
thread  was  thought  sufficient  for  ordinary  sale ;  but 
the  union  of  six  threads  composed  'a  piece  of  stronger 
and  more  costly  workmanship.  Among  the  colours, 
lie  celebrates,  with  affectation  of  eloquence,  the 
fiery  blaze  of  the  scarlet,  and  the  softer  lustre  of 
the  green.  The  embroidery  was  raised  either  in 
silk  or  gold:  the  more  simple  ornament  of  stripes 
or  circles  was  surpassed  by  the  nicer  imitation  of 
flowers :  the  vestments  that  were  fabricated  for  the 
palace  or  the  altar  often  glittered  with  precious 
stones;  and  the  figures  were  delineated  in  strings 
of  Oriental  pearls  21).  Till  the  twelfth  century, 
Greece  alone ,  of  all  the  countries  of  Christendom, 
was  possessed  of  the  insect  who  is  taught  by  nature, 
and  of  the  workmen  who  are  instructed  by  art  to 
prepare  this  elegant  luxury.  But  the  secret  had 
been  stolen  hy  the  dexterity  and  diligence  of  the 
Arabs  :  the  caliphs  of  the  east  and  west  scorned  to 
borrow  from  the  unbelievers  their  furniture  and 
apparel ;  and  two  cities  of  Spain ,  Almeria  and 
Lisbon ,  were  famous  for  the  manufacture ,  the  use, 
and  perhaps  the  exportation,  of  silk.  It  was  first 
introduced  into  Sicily  by  the  Normans ;  and  this 
emigration  of  trade  distinguishes  the  victory  of 
Roger  from  the  uniform  and  fruitless  hostilities  of 

2t)  The  manufactures  of  Palermo,  as  they  are  described 
by  Hugo  Falcandus  (Hist.  Sicula  in  proem,  in  Muratori 
Script.  Rerum  Italiearum,  torn.  v.  p.  250.)  is  a  copy  of 
those  of  Greece.  Without  transcribing  his  declaniatoiy 
sentences ,  which  I  have  softened  in  the  text.  I  shall  ob- 
serve, that  in  this  passage,  the  strange  word  exarentas* 
matd  is  very  properly  changed  for  exanthemata  by  Cari- 
siws,  th*  first  editor.  Falcandus  lived  about  the  year  II UO. 
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every  age.  After  the  sack  of  Corinth  ,  Athens,  and 
Thebes  ,  his  lieutenant  embarked  with  a  captive  train 
of  weavers  and  artificers  of  both  sexes  ;  a  trophy 
glorious  to  their  master  ,  and  disgraceful  to  the 
Greek  emperor  22).  The  king  of  Sicily  was  not  in- 
sensible of  the  value  of  the  present;  and,  ill  the 
restitution  of  the  prisoners  ,  he  excepted  only  the 
male  and  female  manufacturers  of  Thebes  and 
Corinth,  who  labour,  says  the  Byzantine  historian, 
under  a  barbarous  lord,  like  the  old  Eretrians  in  the 
service  of  Darius  23).  A  stately  edifice,  in  the  palace 
of  Palermo  ,  was  erected  for  the  use  of  this  industri- 
ous colony  24)  ;  and  the  art  was  propagated  by  their 
children  and  disciples  to  satisfy  the  increasing  de- 
mand of  the  western  world.  The  decay  of  the 
looms  of  Sicily  may  be  ascribed  to  the  troubles  of 
the  island,  and  the  competition  of  the  Italian  cities. 
In  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  Lucca 
alone,  among  her  sister  republics,  enjoyed  the 

22)  Inde  ad  interiora  Graeciae  progress!,  Corinthiun, 
Thebas  ,  Athenas  ,  antiqua  nobilitate  celebres  ,  expu  gnant  ; 
et  ,  maxima  ibidem  praeda  direpta,  opifices  etiatn, 
qui  sericos  pannos  texere  solent  ,  ob  ignominiain  Impera- 
toris  illius  suique  principis  gloriam  captives  deducunt. 
Ques  Rogerius  ,  in  Palermo  Siciliae  metropoli  collocans, 
ertem  texendi  suos  edocere  praecepit  ;  et  exhinc  praedic- 
ta  ars  ilia,  prius  a  Graecis  tantiun  inter  Christianos  habi-. 
ta  ,  Romanis  patere  coepit  ingeniis  (  Otho  Erisingen.  de 
Gestis  Frederici  I.  1.  i.  c.  33.  in  Muratori  Script.  Rer. 
Ital.tom.  vi.  p.  668.)  This  exception  allows  the  bishop  to 
celebrate  Lisbon  and  Ameria  in  sericorum  pannorum  opi- 
iicio  praenobilissimae.  (in  Chron.  apud  Muratori  Annali 
d'ltalia,  torn.  ix.  p.  4t5). 

25)  Nicetas  in  Manuel,  1.  ii.  c.  8.  pu  63t  He  describes 
these  Greeks  as  skilled  evqtQiovg  odovus  vcpttivtiv  ,  ai 


24)  Hugo  Falcandus  styles  them  nobiles  officinas.  The 
Arabs  had  not  introduced  silk,  though  they  had  planted 
canes  Mid  made  sugar  in  the  plain  of  Palermo. 
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lucrative  monopoly  ^5").  A  domestic  revolution  dis- 
persed the  manufacturers  of  Florence,  Bologna, 
Venice  ,  Milan,  and  even  the  countries  beyond 
the  Alps ;  and  thirteen  years  after  this  event ,  the 
statutes  of  Modena  enjoin  the  planting  of  mulberry 
trees ,  and  regulate  the  duties  on  raw  silk  26).  The 
northern  climates  are  less  propitious  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  silk  -  worm ;  but  the  industry  of  France 
and  England  27)  is  supplied  and  enriched  by  the 
productions  of  Italy  and  China. 

I  must  repeat  the  complaint  that  the  vague  and 
scanty  memorials  of  the  times  will  not  afford  any 
just  estimate  of  the  taxes,  the  revenue,  and  the 
resources  of  the  Greek  empire.  From  every  pro- 
vince of  Europe  and  Asia  the  rivulets  of  gold  and 
silver  discharged  into  the  imperial  reservoir  a  copi- 
ous and  perennial  stream.  The  separation  of  the 
branches  from  the  trunk  increased  the  relative 
magnitude  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  maxims  of 
despotism  contracted  the  state  to  the  capital,  the 
capital  to  the  palace ,  and  the  palace  to  the  royal 
person.  A  Jewish  traveller,  who  visited  the  East 
in  the  twelfth  century,  is  lost  in  his  admiration  of 
the  Byzantine  riches.  "  It  is  here  ",  says  Benja- 
min of  Tudela ,  "  in  the  queen  of  cities ,  that  the 
"  tributes  of  the  Greek  empire  are  annually  depo- 
"  sited  ,  and  the  lofty  towers  are  filled  with  pre- 
25)  See  the  Life  of  Castmccio  Casticani,  not  by  Ma- 
chiavel ,  but  by  his  more  authentic  biographer  Nicholas 
Tegrimi.  Muratori,  who  has  inserted  it  in  the  llth  vo- 
lume of  his  Scriptores,  quotes  ttis  curious  passage  in  his 
Italian  Antiquiti'-s.  i,  torn.  i'.  dissert,  xxv.  p.  4G  —  48.) 

20)  From  the  MS.  statutes,  as  they  nre  quoted  by  Mu- 
ratori in  his  Italian  Antiquities,  (torn.  ii.  dissert.  Xix.  p. 
46  —  48. 

27)  The  broad  silk  manufacture  was  established  in 
England  in  the  year  1620:  (Anderson's  Chronological  De- 
duction; vol.  ii.  p.  4)  but  it  is  to  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  that  we  owe  the  Sprtaliiclds  colony. 
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"  cious  magazines  of  silk ,  purple ,  and  gold.  It 
"is  said,  that  Constantinople  pays  each  day  to 
"her  sovereign  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold; 
"which  are  levied  on  the  shops,  taverns,  and  mar- 
"  kets ,  on  the  merchants  of  Persia  and  Egypt, 
"of  Russia  and  Hungary,  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
"who  frequent  the  capital  by  sea  and  land"  28). 
In  all  pecuniary  matters,  the  authority  of  a  Jew 
is  doubtless  respectable;  but  as  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  would  produce  a  yearly  income 
exceeding  seven  millions  sterling,  I  am  tempted  to 
retrench  at  least  the  numerous  festivals  of  the 
Greek  calendar.  The  mass  of  treasure  that  was 
saved  by  Theodora  and  Basil  the  second ,  will  sug- 
gest a  splendid,  though  indefinite,  idea  of  their 
supplies  and  resources.  The  mother  of  Michael , 
before  she  retired  to  a  cloister  attempted  to  check 
or  expose  the  prodigality  of  her  ungrateful  son, 
by  a  free  and  faithful  account  of  the  wealth  which 
he  inherited ;  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand 
pounds  of  gold ,  and  three  hundred  thousand  of 
silver,  the  fruits  of  her  own  oesonomy  ,  and  that  of 
her  deceased  husband  29).  The  avarice  of  Basil  is 
not  less  renowned  than  his  valour  and  fortune:  his 
victorious  armies  were  paid  and  rewarded  without 
breaking  into  the  mass  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  gold  (about  eight  millions  sterling  ,  ) 
which  he  had  buried  in  the  subterraneous  vaults 
of  the  palace  30).  Such  accumulation  of  treasure  is 

28)  Voyage    de  Benjamin    de  Tudele ,    torn.    i.   c.   6.  p* 
44— S3.  The  Hebrew  text  has  been  translated  into  French 
by  that  marvellous  child  Baratier,  who  has  added  a  volu- 
me  of  crude  learning.  The  errors  and  fictions  of  the  Jew- 
ish rabbi ,    are    not    a  sufficient    ground  to  deny  the  rea- 
lity of  his  travels. 

29)  See  the  continuator  of  Theophanes,  (1.  iv,  p.  107  ) 
Odrenus  (p.  544.)  and  Zonaras.  (torn.   li.  1.  xvi.  p.  157.) 

30)  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xvii.  p.  225,)  instead  of  pounds, 
iiies  the  more 'classic   appellation    of  talents,  which,  in 
a   literal   sense   and    strict   computation,  would  multiply 
sixty  fold  the  treasure  of  Basil. 
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rejected  by  the  theory  and  practice  of  modern  po- 
licy ;  and  we  are  more  apt  to  compute  the  natio- 
nal riches  by  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  public  cre- 
dit. Yet  the  maxims  of  antiquity  are  still  embra- 
ced by  a  monarch  formidable  to  his  enemies ;  by 
a  republic  respectable  to  her  allies;  and  both  ha- 
ve attained  their  respective  ends,  of  military  pow- 
er, and  domestic  tranquillity. 

Whatever  might  be  consumed  for  the  present 
wants  ,  or  reserved  for  the  future  use ,  of  the  state, 
the  first  and  most  sacred  demand  was  for  the 
pomp  and  pleasure  of  the  emperor ;  and  his  discre- 
tion only  could  define  the  measure  of  his  private 
expense.  Tho  princes  of  Constantinople  were  far 
removed  from  the  simplicity  of  nature ;  yet ,  with, 
the  revolving  seasons ,  they  were  led  by  taste  or 
fashion  to  withdraw  to  a  purer  air,  from  the  smo- 
ke and  tumult  of  the  capital.  They  enjoyed ,  or 
affected  to  enjoy  ,  the  rustic  festival  of  the  vintage : 
their  leisure  was  amused  by  tha  exercise  of  the 
chas  and  the  calmer  occupation  of  fishing;  and  in 
the  summer  keats ,  they  were  shaded  from  the  sun, 
and  refreshed  by  the  cooling  breezes  from  the  sea. 
The  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  and  Europe  were  co- 
vered with  their  magnifffcent  villas:  but ,  instead  of 
the  modest  art  which  secretly  strives  to  hide  itself 
and  to  decorate  the  scenery  of  nature ,  the  marble 
structure  of  their  gardens  served  only  to  expose  the 
riches  of  the  lord ,  and  the  labours  of  the  archi- 
tect. The  successive  casualties  of  inheritance  and 
fortfeiture  had  rendered  the  sovereign  proprietor  of 
many  stately  houses  in  the  city  and  subiirbs,  of 
which  twelve  were  appropriated  to  the  ministers  of 
state;  but  the  great  palace  31),  the  centre  of  the 

31)  For  a  copious  and  minute  description  of  the  Impe- 
rial palace,  see  the  Gonstantinop.  Christiana  (1.  ii.  c.  4. 
page  H3 — 123)  of  Uucange ,  tie  Tillemont  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Never  has  laborious  Germany  produced  two  an- 
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Imperial  residence  ,  was  fixed,  during  eleven  centu- 
ries, to  the  same  position,  between -the  hippodro- 
me ,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia ,  and  the  gardens , 
which  descended  by  many  a  terrace  to  the  shpres  of 
the  propontis.  The  primitive  edifice  of  the  first 
Constantine  was  a  copy  or  rival  x>f  ancient  E.ome  ; 
the  gradual  improvements  of  his  successors  aspired 
to  emulate  the  wonders  of  the  old  world  3^),  and 
in  the  tenth  century ,  the  Byzantine  palace  excited 
the  admiration  ,  at  least  of  the  Latins ,  by  an 
unquestionable  pre-eminence  of  strength  ,  size ,  and 
magnificence  33).  But  the  toil  and  treasure  of  so 
many  ages  had  produced  a  vast  and  irregular  pile : 
each  separate  building  was  marked  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  times  and  of  the  founder ,  and  the  want 
of  space  might  excuse  the  reigning  monarch,  who 
demolished ,  perhaps  with  secret  satisfaction ,  the 
works  of  his  predecessors.  The  oecpnomy  of  the 
emperor  Theophilus  allowed  a  more  free  and  am- 
ple scope  for  his  domestic  luxury  and  splendour. 
A  favourite  ambassador  who  had  astonished  the  Ab-  . 
bassides  themselves  by  his  pride  and  liberality ,  pre- 
sented ,  on  his  return  ,  the  model  of  a  palace  which 

tiquariant    more    laborious  and  accurate   than    these    two 
natives  of  lively  France. 

32)  fhc    Byzantine  palace    surpasses   the    Capital,    the 
palace  of  Pergamus,  the  Rufiiiian  wood,  (cpctt§QOV  ccycfi- 
(lU-y)  the   temple  of  Adrian  at  Cyzicus,  the  pyramids,  the 
Pharus ,    etc.  according  to    an    epigram  ( Antholog.  Grace. 
1.  v.  p.  488,   480.  Brodaei,  apud  Wechel)  ascribed  to  Ju- 
lian, ,  ex-prefect  of  Egypt.   Seventy-one  of  his  epigrams  so- 
me   Uvely,    are  collected  in  Brunck  ( Analec^.  Grace,  torn,, 
ii.  p..  4ft3-^-51(»i)  but  this  is  wanting. 

33)  Cojistantiiiopalitanum  Palatium  non  pulchritudine 
solum,    verum  etiam  fortitudine  ,   omnibus  quas  unquam 
videram  inunitionibus  praestat.  (Liutprand,  Hist.    1.  v,  9. 
9,  p.  405). 
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the  caliph  of  Bagdad  had  recently  constructed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris.  The  model  was  instantly  co- 
pied and  surpassed  :  the  new  buildings  of  Theophi- 
lus  34)  were  accompanied  with  gardens ,  and  with 
five  churches ,  one  of  which  was  conspicuous  for 
size  and  beauty;  it  was  crowned  with  three  domes, 
the  roof  of  gilt  brass  reposed  on  columns  of  Italian 
marble ,  and  the  walls  were  incrusted  with  marbles 
of  various  colours.  In  the  face  of  the  church ,  a 
semi-circular  portico ,  of  the  figure  and  name  of 
the  Greek  sigma ,  was  supported  by  fifteen  columns 
of  Phrygian  marble,  and  the  subterraneous  vault* 
were  of  a  similar  construction.  The  square  before 
the  sigma  was  decorated  with  a  fountain,  and  the 
margin  of  the  bason  was  lined  and  encompassed 
with  plates  of  silver.  In  the  beginning  of  each 
season ,  the  bason  ,  instead  of  water ,  was  replenished 
with  the  most  exquisite  fruits,  which  were  abandon- 
ed to  the  populace  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
prince.  He  enjoyed  this  tumultuous  spectacle  from 
a  throne  resplendent  with  gold  and  gems ,  which 
was  raised  by  a  marble  stair  case  to  the  height  of 
a  lofty  terrace.  Below  the  throne  were  seated  the 
officers  of  his  guai'ds,  the  magistrates,  the  chiefs 
of  the  factions  of  the  circus  ;  the  inferior  steps 
were  occupied  by  the  people ,  and  the  place  below 
was  covered  with  troops  of  dancers,  singers,  and 
pantomimes.  The  square  was  surrounded  by  the  hall 
of  justice,  the  arsenal,  and  the  various  offices  of 
business  and  pleasure ;  and  the  purple  chamber 
was  named  from  the  annual  distribution  of  robes 
of  scarlet  and  purple  by  the  hand  of  the  empress 

34)  See  the  anonymous  contintiator  of  Theophanes  ( p. 
59,  61,  86,)  whom  I  have  followed  in  the  neat  and  con- 
cise abstract  of  .Le  Beau,  (Hist,  du  Eas  Empire,  torn, 
xiv,  p.  43ti,  438). 
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herself.  The  long  series  of  the  apartments  was 
adapted  to  the  seasons,  and  decorated  with  marhle 
and  porphyry,  with  painting,  sculpture,  and  mo- 
saics, with  a  profusion  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones.  His  fanciful  magnificence  employed  the  skill 
and  patience  of  such  artists  as  the  times  could  af- 
ford: but  the  taste  of  Athens  would  have  despis- 
ed their  frivolous  and  costly  labours :  a  golden 
tree ,  with  its  leaves  and  branches ,  which  sheltered 
a  multitude  of  birds ,  warbling  their  artificial  no- 
tes ,  and  two  lions  of  massy  gold ,  and  of  the  na- 
tural size ,  who  looked  and  roared  like  their  bre- 
thren of  the  forest.  The  successors  of  Theophilus, 
of  the  Basilian  and  Gomnenian  dynasties ,  were 
not  less  ambitious  of  leaving  some  memorial  of 
their  residence ;  and  thy  Portion  of  the  palace 
most  splendid  and  august,  was  dignified  with  the 
title  of  the  goiden  triclinium  35).  With  becoming 
modesty ,  the  rich  and  noble  Greeks  aspired  to  imi- 
tate their  sovereign  ,  and  when  they  passed  through 
the  streets  on  horseback ,  in  their  robes  of  silk  and 
embroidery,  they  were  mistaken  by  the  children 
for  kings  36).  A  matron  of  Peloponesus  37) ,  who 
had  cherished  the  infant  fortunes  of  Basil  the  Ma- 

35)  In  aureo  triclinio  quae  praestantior  cst  pars  poten- 
tissimus  (the  u^rper  Romanus)  degens  caeteras  partes 
(filiis]  distribuerat.  (Liutprand.  Hist.  1.  v.  c.  f>,  p.  400  ) 
For  this  lax  signification  of  Triclinium,  ( aedificium  tria 
vcl  plura  •HA.ivr)  scilicet  fffye  complectens, )  see  Ducange, 
(Ciloss.  Grace,  et  Observations  sur  Joinville ,  p.  240,)  and 
Reiske.  (ad  Constantinum  de  Ceremoniis ,  p.  7.) 

30)  In  equis  vecti  (says  Benjamin  of  Tudela)  regum 
filiis  videiitur  persimiles.  I  prefer  the  Latin  vision  of 
Constantinel'Empereur  (p.  40,)  to  the  French  of  Baratier. 
<  torn.  i.  p.  49.  ) 

37)  See  the  account  of  her  journey,  munificence,  and 
testament ,  in  the  Life  of  Basil ,  by  his  grandson  Constan- 
tine.  (c.  74,  75,  76.  p.  195—197.) 
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cedoniah,  was  excited  by  tenderness  or  vanity  to 
visit  the  greatness  of  her  adopted  son.  In  a  jour- 
ney of  five  hundred  miles  from  Patras  to  Constan- 
tinople ,  her  age  or  indolence  declined  the  fatigue 
of  an  horse  or  carriage  :  the  soft  litter  or  bed  of 
Danielis  was  transported  on  the  shoulders  of  ten 
robust  slaves;  and  as  they  were  relieved  at  easy 
distances,  a  band  of  three  hundred  was  selected  for 
the  performance  of  this  service.  She  was  entertain- 
ed in  the  Byzantine  palace  with  filial  reverence, 
and  the  honours  of  a  (jueen  ;  and  whatever  might 
be  the  origin  of  her  wealth,  her  gifts  were  not  un- 
worthy of  the  regal  dignity.  I  have  already  describ- 
ed the  fine  and  curious  manufactures  of  Pelopone- 
sus  ,  of  linen  ,  silk  ,  and  woollen  ;  but  the  most  ac- 
ceptable of  her  presents  consisted  in  three  hundred 
beautiful  youths,  of  whom  one  hundred  were  eu- 
nuchs 33);  "for  she  was  not  ignorant",  says  the 
historian  "  that  the  aiy  of  the  palace  is  more  con- 
"  genial  to  such  insects  .  than  a  shepherd's  dairy  to 
"the  flies  of  the  summer."  During  her  lifetime, 
she  bestowed  the  greater  part  of  her  estates  in  Pe- 
loponesus,  and  her  testament  instituted  Leo  the 
son  of  Basil  her  universal  heir.  After  the  payment 
of  the  legacies  ,  fourscore  villas  or  farms  were  added; 
to  the  imperial  domain  ;  and  three  thousand  slaves  of 
Danielis  were  enfranchised  by  their  new  lord",  and 
transplanted  as  a  colony  to  the  Italian  coast.  From 
this  example  of  a  private  matron  ,  we  may  estima- 
te the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  emperors. 


38)  Carsamat/um  (tiKQ^iUKdi?  ,  Ducange,  Gloss.  )  Grae- 
ci  vocant,  amputatis  virilibus  et  virga,  puerum  eunnchum,. 
quos  Verdunenses  mercatores  ob  immensuin  lucrum  facere 
solent  et  in  Hispaniam  ducere.  (Liutprand,  1.  vi.  c.  3. 
p.  470).  —  The  last  abomination  of  the  abominable  slave- 
trarle!  Yet  I  am  surprised  to  find  in  the  xth  century, 
such  active  speculations  of  commerce  in  Lorraine. 
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Yet  our  enjoyments  are  confined  by  a  narrow  cir- 
cle; and,  whatsoever  may  be  its  "value,  the  luxury 
of  life  is  possessed  with  ;more  innocence  and  safely 
by  the  master  of  his  own,  than  by  the  steward  of 
the  public ,  fortune. 

lu  an  absolute  government,  which  levels  the  dis- 
tinctions of  noble  and  plebeian  birth,  the  sovereign 
is  the  sole  fountain  of  honour ;  and  the  rank ,  both 
in  the  palace  and  the  empire ,  depends  on  the  tit- 
les and  offices  which  are  bestowed  and  resumed  by 
h.'«  arbitrary  will.  Above  a  thousand  years,  from 
Vespasian  to  Alexius  Comnenus  39)  ,  the  Caesar  was 
the  second  person ,  or  at  least  the  second  degree  , 
after  the  supreme  title  of  Augustus  was  more  freely 
communicated  to  the  so  nsand  brother  sof  the  reign- 
ing monarch.  To  elude,  without  violating  his  pro- 
mise to  a  powerful  associate ,  the  husband  of  his 
sister;  and>  without  giving  himself  an  equal,  to  re- 
ward the  piety  of  his  brother  Isaac ,  the  crafty  Ale- 
xius interposed  a  new  and  supereminent  dignity.  The 
happy  flexibility  of  the  Greek  tongue  allowed  him 
to  compound  the  names  of  Augustus  and  emperor, 
(Sebastos  and  Autocrator)  and  the  union  produced 
the  sonorous  title  of  Sebastocrator.  He  was  exal- 
ted above  the  Caesar  on  the  first  step  of  the  thro- 
ne :  the  public  acclamations  repeated  his  name ; 
and  he  was  only  distinguished  from  the  sovereign 
Ly  some  peculiar  ornaments  of  the  head  and  feel. 
The  emperor  alone  could  assume  the  purple  or  red 
buskins,  and  the  close  diadem  or  tiara  which  imi- 

39)  See  the  Alexiad  (1.  iii.  p.  78,  70,)  of  Anna  Comne- 
na ,    who ,    except   in   filial  piety ,    may  be   compared    to 
Mademois-elle  dc  Monlpenuier.     In  her  awful  reverence  for 
titles   and   forms,  she    styles  her  father   EttlsrjfivvciQpjS t ' 
the  inventor  of  his  royal  ait,  the  T£%V1]  -ctypcov ,  and  «7«- 
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tated  the  fashion  of  the  Persian  kings  40).  It  was 
an  high  pyramidal  cap  of  cloth  or  silk,  almost 
concealed  by  a  profusion  of  pearls  and  jewels:  the 
crown  was  formed  by  an  horizontal  circle  and  two 
arches  of  gold:  at  the  summit,  the  point  of  their 
intersection ,  ^vas  placed  a  globe  or  cross ,  and  two 
strings  or  lappets  of  pearl  depended  on  either  cheek. 
Instead  of  red ,  the  buskins  of  the  Sebastocrator 
and  Caesar  were  green ;  and  on  their  open  coro- 
nets or  crowns ,  the  precious  gems  were  more  spa- 
ringly distributed.  Beside  and  below  the  Caesar, 
the  fancy  of  Alexius  created  the  Panhypersebastos 
and  the  Protosebastos ,  'whose  sound  and  significa- 
tion will  satisfy  a  Grecian  ear.  They  imply  a 
superiority  and  a  priority  above  the  simple  name 
of  Augustus";  and  this  sacred  and  primitive  title  of 
.the  Roman  prince  was  degraded  to  the  kinsmen 
and  servants  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Alexius  applauds,  with  fond  complacency, 
this  artful  gradation  of  hopes  and  honours ;  but  the 
science  of  words  is  accessible  to  the  meanest  capa- 
city; and  this  vain  dictionary  was  easily  enriched 
by  the  pride  of  his  successors.  To  their  favourite 
sons  or  brothers,  they  imparted  the  more  lofty  ap- 
pellation of  Lord  or  Despot ,  which  was  illustrated 
with  new  ornaments  and  prerogatives,  and  placed 
immediately  after  the  person  of  the  emperor  him- 
self. The  five  titles,  of  1.  Despot;  2.  Sebastocra- 
tor; 3.  Caesar;  4.  Panhypersebastos:  and,  5.  Pro- 
tosebastos ;  were  usually  confined  to  the  princes  of 
his  blood ;  they  were  the  emanations  of  his  maje- 

40)  2TfU(iU,  gsqpavog,  SiuSqfiu ;  see  Reiske ,  ad  Cere- 
memiale,  p.  14,  25.  Ducange  has  given  a  learned  disserta- 
tion on  the  crowns  of  Constantinople,  Rome,  France, 
etc.  (sur  Joinville,  xxv.  p.  380  —  2  OS  ;  )  but  of  this  thir- 
ty-four models,  none  exactly  tally  with  Anne's  description. 
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A 
sty,   but    as    they     exercised     no     regular    functions, 

their    existence    was     uselsss  ,     and    their     authority 
precarious. 

But  in  every  monarchy  the  substantial  powers  of 
government  must  be  divided  and  exercised  by  the 
ministers  of  the  palace  and  treasury,  the  fleet  and 
army.  The  titles  alone  can  differ ;  and  in  the  revo- 
lution of  ages ,  .the  counts  and  praefects ,  the  prae- 
tor and  quaestor,  insensibly  descended,  while  their 
servants  rose  above  their  heads  to  the  first  honours 
of  the  state.  1.  In  a  monarchy,  which  refers  every 
object  to  the  person  of  the  prince,  the  care  and 
ceremonies  of  the  palace  from  the;  most  respecta- 
ble deparment.  The  Curopalata  41),  so  illustrious 
iu  the  age  of  Justinian ,  was  supplanted  by  the 
Protovestiare  ,  whose  primitive  functions  were  limit- 
ed to  the  custody  of  the  wardrobe.  From  thence 
his  jurisdiction  was  extended  over  the  numerous 
menials  of  pomp  and  luxury  ;  and  he  presided  with 
his  silver  wand  at  the  public  and  private  audience. 
2.  In  the  ancient  system  of  Constantine,  the  name 
of  Logothete ,  or  accountant,  was  applied  to  the 
receivers  of  the  finances :  the  principal  officers  were 
distinguished  as  the  Logothetes  of  the  domain,  of 
the  posts,  the  army,  the  private  and  public  treasu- 
re; and  the  gr  eat  Logothete,  the  supreme  guardian  of 
the  laws  and  revenues,  is  compared  with  the  chan- 

41)  Pars    extans  curis,  solo  diademate  dispar 
Ordine  pro  reruin  vocitatus  Cura-Palati; 
says  the  African  Coripptis;   (de  Laudibus  Justini,  1,  i.  130) 
and  in  the   same   century,   (the  vith, )  Cassiodorus   repre- 
sents him,    who,   virgi   aured  decoratus,  inter  numerosa 
obsequia  primus  antepedes  regis  incederet.  (  Variar.  vii.  5.) 
But  this   great    officer,  avsntyvtagOS >   exercising  no  func- 
tion,   vw   8s  ovdsfiidi,    was  cast   down  by   the  moderjj 
Creeks  to   the  xvth  rank.   (Codm.   c.   5.  p.  65.) 
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cellor  of  the  Latin  monarchies  42).  His  discerning 
eye  pervaded  the  civil  administration ;  and  he  was 
assist  d ,  iii  due  subordination,  by  the  eparch  or 
praefect  of  the  city ,  the  "  first  secretary ,  and  the 
keepers  of  the  privy  seal ,  the  archives ,  and  the 
red  or  purple  ink  which  was  reserved  for  the  sacred 
signature  of  the  emperor  alone  43).  The  in- 
Iroductor  and  interpreter  of  foreign  ambassadors 
were  the  great  Chiauss  44)  and  the  Dragoman  45)  * 
two  names  of  Turkish  origin,  and  which  are  still 
familiar  to  the  sublime  Porte.  3.  From  the  humble 
style  and  service  of  guards,  the  Domestics  insensi- 
bly rose  to  the  station  of  generals ;  the  military 
themes  of  the  East  and  West  ,  the  legions  of 
Europe  and  Asia  ,  were  often  divided  ,  till  the 
great  Domestic  was  finally  invested  with  the  uni- 
versal and  absolute  command  of  the  land  for- 
ces. The  Protostrator ,  in  his  original  functions  > 

4a)  Nicetas  (in  Manuel.  1.  vii.  c.  i.)  defines  him  tog  77 
Aunvcav  tpcovTj  Xccyxaiaptov ,  cog  5'  EMyves  tinoiev 
Ao'f'O&tvrjV.  Yet  the  ep  thet  of  fifyas  was  added  by  the 
elder  Andronicus.  (Ducange,  torn.  i.  p.  822  823). 

43)  From  Leo  I.  (A.  D.  470).  the  Imperial  ink,    which 
is    still   visible   on    some    original   acts,  was  a. mixture  of 
vermillion  and  cinnabar,  or  purple.      The  emperor's  guar- 
dians,   who   shared  ill  this  prerogative,  always    marked  in 
green  i::k  the  indiction,  and  the  month.   See  the  Diction- 
jiaire    Diplomatique,    (torn.    i.  p.    511  —  513)      a  valuable 
abridgment. 

44)  The  sultan  sent  a  2iaovg  to  Alexius  ;  (Anna  Cam- 
nena,  1.   vi.  p.   170,  Ducange  ad  loc. ;  and  Pachymer  ofteji 
speaks  of  the  fifyag  r£uovg.  (1.  vii.  c,  1.1.  xii    c.  30. 1.  xiii. 
c.  22.)  The  Chiaaush  basha.  is  now  at  the  head  of  700  of- 
ficers   (Rycaut's  Ottoman    Empire,    p.    349,   octavo    edi- 
tion.' 

45)  Ta.gertna.nis  the  Arabic  name  of  an  interpreter  (d'Her- 
belot,  p.  854,  855.)  TTQOITOS  rcav  SQftivtvoov  ovg  xoivcoi 
ovofiu^ovct  SQuyofiuvovSt  say$  Codinus  (c.  v. N.  ic< .  p. 
67.)  See  Viilehardouin,  (X.  00,)  Pushbequius.  (Epist.  iv« 
p.  338,)  and  Ducange  (  Observations  sur  Viilehardouin , 
and  Gloss.  Grace,  et  Latin.) 
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was  the  assistant  of  the  emperor  when  he  mounted 
on  horseback:  he  gradually  became  the  lieutenant 
of  the  great  Domestic  in  the  field ;  and  his  juris- 
diction extended  over  the  stables ,  the  cavalry ,  and 
the  royal  train  of  hunting  and  hawking.  The 
Str at oped arch  was  the  great  judge  of  the  camp ; 
the  Protospathaire  commanded  the  guards;  the 
Constable  46),  the  great  Aeteriarch ,  and  the  Acolyth, 
were  the  separate  chiefs  of  the  Franks ,  the  Bar- 
barians ,  and  the  Varangi ,  or  English ,  the  mer- 
cenary strangers ,  who  ,  in  the  decay  of  the  national 
spirit  ,  formed  the  nerve  of  the  Byzantine  armies. 
4.  The  naval  >  powers  were  under  the  command  of 
the  great  Duke;  in  his  absence  they  obeyed  the 
great  Drungaire  of  the  fleet;  and,  in  his  place, 
the  Emir ,  or  admiral ,  a  name  of  Saracen  ex- 
traction 47) ,  but  which  has  been  naturalized  in  all 
the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  Of  these  officers, 
and  of  many  more  whom  it  would  be  useless  to 
enumerate,  the  civil  and  military  hierarchy  Was 
framed.  Their  honours  and  emoluments  ,  their 
dress  and  titles ,  their  mutual  salutations  and  re- 
spective pre-eminence ,  were  balanced  with  more 
exquisite  labour ,  than  would  have  fixed  the  con- 
stitution of  a  free  people;  and  the  code  was  almost 
perfect  when  this  baseless  fabric,  the  monument  of 
pride' and  servitude,  was  for  ever  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  the  empire  48). 

46)  A'ovograi^os  ,    or  K6vto<Sttvtds ,  a  corruption  from 
this  Latin  Coines  stabuli ,    or  the  French   Connelable.     In 
a  military    sense ,   it   'was   used  by  the  Greeks  in  the  xith 
century ,  at  least  as  early  as    in  France. 

47)  It    was    directly  borrowed  from   the  Normans.     In 
th>  xiith  century ,  Giannone  reckons  the  admiral  of  Sici- 
ly among  the  great   officers. 

48)  'This   sketch   of  honours  and  offices  is  drawn  from 
George  Codinus  Curopalata,  who   survived  the  taking  of 

Vol.  X.  H 
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The  most  lofty  titles ,  and  the  most  humble  pos- 
tures ,  which  devotion  has  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  have  been  prostituted  by  flattery  and  fear 
to  creatures  of  the  same  nature  with  ourselves. 
The  mode  of  adoration  49),  of  falling  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  and  kissing  the  feet  of  the  emperor, 
was  borrowed  by  Diocletian  from  Persian  servitude ; 
but  it  was  continued  and  aggravated  till  the  last  age 
of  the  Greek  monarchy.  Excepting  only  on  Sun- 
days ,  when  it  was  waved ,  from  a  motive  of  reli- 
gious pride ,  this  humiliating  reverence  was  exac- 
ted from  all  who  entered  the  royal  presence  >  from 
the  princes  invested  with  the  diadem  and  purple, 
and  from  the  ambassidors  who  represented  their 
independent  sovereigns ,  the  caliphs  of  Asia ,  Egypt, 
or  Spain ,  the  kings  of  France  and  Italy ,  and  the 
Latin  emperors  of  ancient  Piorne.  In  his  transac- 
tions of  business,  Liutprand,  bishop  of  Cremo- 
na 50) ,  asserted  the  free  spirit  of  a  Frank  and  the 
dignity  of  his  master  Otho.  Yet  his  sincerity  can- 
not disguise  the  abasement  of  -his  first  audience. 
When  he  approached  the  throne,  the  birds  of  the 
golden  tree  began  to  warble  their  notes,  which 
were  accompanied  by  the  roarings  of  the  two  lion* 

Constantinople  by  the  Turks  :  his  elaborate  though  trifling 
work  (d?  Officiis  Ecclesiae  et  Aulae,  C.  P. )  has  been  illus- 
trated by  the  notes  of  Goar ,  and  the  three  books  of  Gret- 
ser,  a  learned  Jesuit. 

49)  The  respectful  salutation   of  carrying  the  hand  to 
the  mouth ,   ad   os ,  is  the   root  of  the  Latin  word  ,  adoro 
ado  are.    See  our  learned    Selden   (vol.   iii.    p.  143  — 145, 
94  ?, )  in  his  Titles  of  Honour.  It  seems  from  the  1st  books 
of  Herodotus,  to  be  of  Persian  origin. 

50)  The  two  embassies  of  Liutprand  to   Constantinople, 
all  that  he  saw  or  suffered  in  the  Greek  capital .  are  plea- 
santly described  by  himself.  (Hist.  1.  vi.  c.  1 — 4,  p.  469 — 
471.  .Legatio  ad  Nicepkormn  Phocam,  p.  479 — 480.) 
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of  gold.  With  his  two  companions,  Liutprand 
was  compelled  to  bow  and  to  fall  prostrate ;  and 
thrice  he  touched  the  ground  with  his  forehead. 
He  arose ,  but  iu  the  short  interval ,  the  throne  had 
been  hoisted  by  an  engine  from  the  floor  to  the 
cieling,  the  Imperial  figure  appeared  in  new  and 
more  gorgeous  apparel ,  and  the  interview  was 
concluded  in  haughty  and  majestic  silence.  In  this 
honest  and  curious  narrative ,  the  bishop  of  Cre- 
mona represents  the  ceremonies  of  the  Byzantine 
eourt ,  which  are  still  practised  in  the  sublime 
Porte ,  and  which  were  preserved  in  the  last  age 
by  the  dukes  of  Muscovy  or  Russia.  After  a  long 
journey  by  the  sea  and  land ,  from  Venice  to  Con- 
stantinople ,  the  ambassador  halted  at  the  golden 
gate,  till  he  was  conducted  by  the  formal  officers 
to  the  hospitable  palace  prepared  for  his  reception  ; 
but  this  palace  was  a  prison ,  and  his  jealous  keepers 
prohibited  all  social  intercourse  either  with  strangers 
or  natives.  At  his  first  audience ,  he  offered  the 
gifts  of  his  master,  slaves  and  golden"  vases,  and 
costly  armour.  The  ostentatious  payment  of  the 
officers  and  troops  displayed  before  his  eyes  the 
riches  of  the  empire;  he  « as entertained  at  a  royal 
banquet  51)>  in  which  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations 
were  marshalled  by  the  esteem  or  contempt  of  the 
Greeks :  from  his  own  table ,  the  emperor ,  as  the 
most  signal  favour,  sent  the  plates  which  he  had 
tasted ;  and  his  favourites  were  dismissed  with  a 

51)  Among  the  amusements  of  t,he  feast,  a  boy  balan- 
ced, on  his  forehead,  a  pike,  or  pole,  twenty-four  feet 
long,  with  a  cross  bar  of  two  cubits  a  little  below  the 
top.  Two  boys,  naked,  though  cinctured  (  camprstrati) 
together,  and  singly,  climbed,  stood,  played,  descended, 
etc.  ita  rue  stupidum  reddidit :  utrum  mirabilius  nescio.  (p. 
47 o.)  At  another  repast  an  bomily  of  Chrysostom  on  the 
acts  of  the  Apostles  was  read  elata  voce  11011  Latine  ( p. 
483.) 

H  2 
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robe  of  honour  52).    In.  the  morning  and  evening  of 
eacli  day ,    his    civil  and  military  servants   attended 
their  duty  in  the  palace ;  their  labour  was  repaid  by 
the   sight ,   perhaps  by  the  smile ,   of  their  lord  ;   his 
commands  were    signified    by  a  nod    or  a  sign :   but 
all   earthly  greatness    stood  silent   and  submissive   in 
his   presence.      In  his  regular  or  extraordinary  pro- 
cessions through  the  capital ,  he  unveiled  his  person 
to   the   public  view :    the   rites    of  policy  were  con- 
nected with  those  of  religion,  and  his  visits  to  the 
principal  churches  were  regulated  by  the  festivals  of 
the   Greek    calendar.     On  the    eve    of  these  proces- 
sions j    the    gracious     or     devout     intention    of    the 
monarch    was    proclaimed     by    the    heralds.      The 
streets    were    cleared    and    purified ;    the    pavement 
was  strewed   with   flowers;    the    most   precious    fur- 
niture,  the   gold  and  silver  plate,   and  silken  hang- 
ings ,   were   displayed   from    the    windows    and    bal- 
conies ,     and     a    severe     discipline    restrained    and 
silenced    the    tumult    of   the  populace.      The  march 
was   opened  by  the  military  officers  at   the   head  of 
their   troops;    they    were   followed  in  long  order  by 
the    magistrates  and  ministers    of  the    civil   govern- 
ment;   the  person    of  the  emperor    was  guarded  by 
his   eunuchs  and  domestics ,  and  at   the  church-door 
he  was  solemnly    received    by  the  patriarch  and  his 
clergy.      The   task    of   applause  was    not  abandoned 
to    the  rude  and  spontaneous   voices    of   the   crowd. 
The  most  convenient  stations  were  occupied  by  the 
bands  of  the  blue  and   green  factions   of  the  circus ; 
and  their    furious    conflicts,    which   had  shaken    the 
capital ,    were    insensibly    sunk    to    an   emulation    of 
servitude.      From    either   side    they    echoed,    in    re- 


52)  Gala  is  not  improbably  derived  from  Gala,   or 
>at    .in  Arabic ,  a  robe  of  honour.   ( Roiske ,  Not.  in 


Ca- 

loat    .in  Arabic,  a  rob«  of  honour.   (Roiske,  Not.  in    Ce- 
reraon.  p.  84.) 
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sponsive  melody,  the  praises  of  the  emperor;  their 
poets  and  musicians  directed  the  choir,  and  long 
life  53) ,  and  victory  were  the  burden  or  every  song. 
The  same  acclamations  were  performed  at  the  au- 
dience ,  the  banquet ,  and  the  church ;  and  as  an 
evidence  of  boundless  sway,  they  were  repeated  in 
the  Latin  54)  7  Gothic ,  Persian  ,  French ,  and  even 
English  language  55) ,  by  the  mercenaries  who  sus- 
tained the  real  or  fictitious  character  of  those 
nation?.  By  the  pen  of  Constantine  Porphyroge- 
uitus ,  this  science  of  form  and  flattery  has  been 
reduced  into  a  pompous  and  trifling  volume  56) ,  which 
the  vanity  of  succeeding  times  might  enrich  with 
an  ample  supplement.  Yet  the  calmer  reflection 
of  a  prince  would  surely  suggest,  that  the  same 
acclamations  were  applied  to  every  character  and 

53)  noiv%QOVi£eiV  is  explained  by   £VCpt](J,i£eiV.  ( Co- 
fan,  c.  7.  Ducange,  Gloss.  Graec.  torn,  i,  p.  1199.) 

54)  Kcovaigpsr  dsovs  ^finsQLVfi  @£5Qnp —  (JIKTOQ  ess 
GSfinSQ — ^rj^tjTS  dofiivi  H(nt£QaToqss  rjv  (ivkros  ctvvos- 
(Cerempn.    c.  75,  p.   215.)  The  want  of  the  Latin  V,  obli- 
ged,   the   Greeks   to   employ   their  j3 ;   nor  do  they  regard 
quantity.     Till   he  recollected  the  true   language,    these 
strange  sentences  might  puzzle  a  professor. 

55)  BctQccyyoi  VMTU  TTT\V  itUTQiav  ylwGGctv  nut  owzoi, 
yyow   Ivxlivist   Tto}.vXQ<)Vt£ov6li    ( Codin.  p.  90.)  I  wish, 
he  had  preserved   the  words,   however  corrupt,  of  their 
English  acclamation. 

56)  For  all  these  ceremonies ,  see  the  professed  work  of 
Constantino  Porphyrogenitus ,  with  the  notes,   or  rather 
Dissertations,  of  his  German  editors,  Leich  and  Reiske. 
For  the  rank  of  the  standing  courtiers,  p.  80.  not  23,  62; 
for  the  adpration,  except  on  Sundays,  p.  59,  240  not.  131  i 
the  processions,  p.  2,  etc.  not.  p.  3,  etc.;  tht  ac9larqations, 
passim  ,  not.  25  ,  etc. ;  the  factions  and  Hippodrome,  p.  177 
—  244.  not.  9,  93,  etc.;  the  Gptnic games,  p.  221.  not. Ill, 
vintage,  p.  217  not.  109:  much  more  information  i*  scat- 
tered over  the,  work. 
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every  reign :  and  if  he  had  risen  from  a  private 
rank,  he  might  remember,  that  his  own,  voice  had 
teen  the  loudest  and  most  eager  in  applause ,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  envied  the  fortune ,  or  con^ 
spired  against  the  life  ,  of  his  predecessor  57). 

The  princes  of  the  North ,  of  the  nations ,  says 
Constantine,  without  faith  or  fame,  were  ambitious  of 
mingling  their  blood  with  the  blood  of  the  Caesars,  by 
their  marriage  with  a  royal  virgin,  or  by  the  nuptials 
of  their  daughters  with  a  Roman  prince  58).  The 
aged  monarch,  in  his  instructions  to  Iris  son,  reveals 
the  secret  maxims  of  policy  and  pride  ;  and  sug- 
gests the  most  decent  reasons  for  refusing  these  in- 
solent and  unreasonable  demands.  Every  animal, 
says  the  discreet  emperor ,  is  prompted  by  nature  of 
seek  a  mate  among  the  animals  of  his  own  species ; 
and  the  human  species  is  divided  into  various  tribes, 
by  the  distinction  of  language ,  religion ,  and  man- 
ners. A  just  regard  to  the  purity  of  descent  pre- 
serves the  harmony  of  public  and  private  life; 
but  the  mixture  of  foreign  blood  is  the  fruitful 
source  of  disorder  and  discord.  Such  had  ever 
been  the  opinion  and  practice  of  the  sage  Romans; 
their  jurisprudence  proscribed  the  marriage  of  a  citi- 
zen and  a  stranger ;  in  the  days  of  freedom  and  vir-r 
tue  ,  a  senator  would  have  scorned  to  match  his 
daughter  with  a  king:  the  glory  of  Mark  Antony 
was  sullied  by  an  Egyptian  wife  59) ;  and  the  emperor 
Titus  was  compelled ,  by  popular  censure ,  to  dismiss, 

37)  Et  private  Othoni  et  imper  eadem  dicenti  nota  adu- 
latio  (Tacit.  Hist.  i.  8">.) 

5S)  The  xiiith  chapter,  de  Administratione  Imperil,  may 
be  explained  and  rectified  by  the  Familiae  Byzantiaae  af 
Dticange. 

50}  Sequiturque  nefas  E»ypti  a  conjunx.  (Virgil.  Aaneid- 
Yiii.  088.)  Yet  this  Egyptian  wife  was  '-he  daughter  of  a 
long  line  of  kings.  Q'jid  te  mutavit  (snys  Antony,  in  a, 
private  letter  to  Augustus)  an  quod  reginara  ineo  ?  Uxor 
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with  reluctance,  the  reluctant  Berenice  60).   This  per- 
petual interdict  was  ratified  by  the  fabulous  sanction 
of  the  great  Constantine.     The   ambassadors    of  the 
nations ,   more  especially  of  the  unbelieving  nations, 
were    solemnly    admonished ,    that    such  strange    al- 
liances had  been    condemned  by  the  founder  of  the 
church  and  city.      The  irrevocable  law  was  inscribed 
on  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia;   and  the  impious  prince, 
who   should  stain  the   majesty  of  the  pm-ple ,  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  civil   and   ecclesiastical  communion 
of  the  Romans.    If  the  ambassadors   were   instructed 
by  any  false    brethren  in  the  Byzantine  history ,  they 
might  produce  three  memorable  examples  of  the  vio- 
lation of  this  imaginary  law ;  the  marriage    of  Leo, 
or  rather  of  his  father  Constantine  tl  e  fourth,  with 
the   daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Chczars,  the  nup- 
tials of  the   grand-daughter  of  Romanus  with  a  Bul- 
garian prince ,   aud  the  union  of  Bertha  of  France  or 
Italy  with  young  Romanus,   the  son  of    Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus  himself.    To  these  objections,  three 
answers  were  prepared ,   which  solved  the    difficulty 
and  established  the  law.    I.   The  deed  and  the  guilt 
of    Constantine     Copronymus      were    acknowledged. 
The  Isaurian  heretic,  who  sullied  the  baptismal  font, 
and  declared  war  against  the  holy  images ,  had  in- 
deed  embraced   a  barbarian  wife.      By  this  impious 
alliance,  he  accomplished  the  measure  of  his  crimes, 
and  was  devoted  to   the  just  censure  of  the  church 
and    of    posterity.      II.    Romanus    could    not  be   al- 
leged as   a  legitimate  emperor;  he  was    a    plebeian 

mea  est  (Sueton.  in  August,  c.  60.)  Yet  I  rau?t  question 
(fb.r  I  cannot  stay  to  enquire,)  whether  the  triumvir  even 
dared  to  celebrate  his  marriage  either  with  Roman  or 
Egyptian  rites. 

O(i)  Berenicem  invitus  invitara  dhnisit.  (Suetonius  in  Ti- 
to, c.  7.)  Have  1  observed  elsewhere,  that  this  Jewish  beau- 
ty was  at  this  time  above  fifty  years  of  age?  The  judicious 
Racine  has  most  discreetly  suppressed  both  hei  age  and 
licr  country. 
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usurper ,  ignorant  of  the  laws ,  anil  regardless  of  the 
honour  of  the  monarchy,  His  son ,  Christopher, 
the  father  pf  the  bride ,  was  the  third  in  rank  ia  the 
college  of  princes,  at  once  the  suhject  and  the  accom- 
plice of  a  rebellious  parent.  The  Bulgarians  were  sin- 
cere and  devout  Christians ;  and  the  safety  of  the  em- 
pire, with  the  redemption  of  many  thousand  captives, 
depended  on  this  preposterous  alliance.  Yet  no  consi- 
deration could  dispense  from  the  law  of  Conslantine  ; 
the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people,  disapproved 
the  conduct  pf  I\.omanus ;  and  he  was  reproached  both 
in  his  life  and  death,  as  the  author  of  the  public 
disgrace.  III.  For  the  marriage  of  his  own.  son 
with  the  daughter  of  Hugo  king  of  Italy,  a  more 
honourable  defence  is  contrived  by  the  wise  Porphy- 
rogenitus.  Constantino ,  the  great  and  holy,  esteemed 
the  fidelity  and  valour  of  the  Franks  61)  ;  and  his  pro- 
phetic spirit  beheld  the  vision  of  their  future  great- 
ness. They  alone  were  excepted  from  the  general 
prohibition :  Hugo ,  king  pf  France ,  was  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Charlemagne  62);  and  his  daughter, 
Bertha,  inherited  the  prerogatives  of  her  family  and 
nation.  The  voice  of  truth  and  malice  insensibly 
betrayed  the  fraud  or  error  of  the  Imperial  court. 
The  patrimonial  estate  of  Hugo  was  reduced  from 
the  monarchy  of  France  to  the  simple  county  of 
Aries ;  though  it  was  not  denied  ,  that ,  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  times  ,  he  had  usurped  the  sovereignty 

61)  Constantine  was  made  to  praise    the  evysvfiu  and 
3it(Ji(pctv£ia    of   the  Franks,  with  whom  he  claimed  a  pri- 
vate and  public   alliance.    The  French    writers  ( Isaac  Ca- 
saubon  in  D.edicat.  Polybii)  are  highly  delighted  with  the- 
se coEipliments. 

62)  Con'tantine  Porphyrogenitus  ( de  adiiiimstrat.  Imp. 
c.  26.)  exhibits  a  predigree  and  life  of  the  illustrious  king 
Hugo.    ^  nfQi^tTfcov    Qiiyos  Ovyovcof. )     A  more   correct 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  criticism  of  Pagi,  the  Annals 
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of  Provence ,  and  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
His  father  was  'a  private  nob^e :  and  if  Bertha  de- 
rived her  female  descent  from  the  Carlovingiaii  line, 
every  step  was  polluted  with  illegitimacy  or  vice.  The 
grandmother  of  Hugo  was  the  famous  Valdrada ,  the 
concubine ,  rather  than  the  wife ,  of  the  second  Lo^ 
thair ;  whose  adultery ,  divorce ,  and  second  nup- 
tials ,  had  provoked  against  him  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican.  His  mother ,  as  she  was  styled ,  the  great 
Bertha,  was  successively  the  wife  of  the  count  of 
Aries,  and  of  the  marquis  of  Tuscany;  France  and 
Italy  were  scandalized  by  her  gallantries ;  and ,  till 
the  age  of  threescore,  her  lovers,  of  every  degree, 
were  the  zealous  servants  of  her  ambition.  The  ex- 
ample of  maternal  incontinence  was  copied  by  the 
king  of  Italy ;  and  the  three  favourite  concubines  of 
Hugo  were  decorated  with  the  classic  names  of  Ve- 
nus ,  Juno,  and  Semele  63).  The  daughter  of  Venus 
was  granted  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Byzantine 
court :  her  name  of  Bertha  was  changed  to  that  of 
Eudoxia ;  and  she  was  wedded,  or  rather  betrothed, 
to  young  Romanus ,  the  future  heir  of  the  empire  of 
the  East.  The  consummation  of  this  foreign  alliance 
was  suspended  by  the  tender  age  of  the  two  parties; 
and,  at  the  end  of  five  years ,  the  union  was  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  the  virgin  spouse.  The  second  wife 
-of  the  emperor  Romanus  was  a  maiden  of  plebeian, 
but  of  Roman  birth ;  a:-id  their  two  daughters , 

of  Muratori,'and  the  abridgment  of  S$.  Marc.  A.D/923 — 
<H6. 

03)  After  the  mention  of  three  goddesses ,  Liutprand 
very  naturally  adds,  et  quoniam  non  tex  solus  iis  abute- 
batyr,  earum  nati  ex  incertis  patribus  originem  ducunt 
(Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  6  :)  for  the  marriage  of  the  younger  Bertha, 
see.  Hist.  1.  v.  c.  5.  for  the  incontinence  of  the  elder,  dul- 
cis  exercitio  Hymenaei,  1.  ii.  c.  15 ;  for  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  Hugo.  1.  iii.  c.  5.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgot 
the  Bishop  of  Cremona  was  a  lover  of  scandal. 
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Theophano  and  Anne ,  were  giveii  in  marriage  to  the 
princes  of  the  earth.  The  eldest  was  bestowed ,  as 
the  pledge  of  peace ,  on  the  eldest  son  of  the  great 
Gtho,  who  had  solicited  tliis  alliance  with  arms  and 
embassies.  It  might  legally  be  questioned  how  far 
a  Saxon  was  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  the  French 
nation :  but  every  scruple  was  silenced  by  the  fame 
and  piety  of  a  hero  who  had  restored  the  empire  of 
the  West.  After  the  death  of  her  father-in-law  and 
husband.  Theophano  governed  Rome ,  ItaJy ,  and 
Germany ,  during  the  minority  of  her  son  ,  the  third 
Otho ;  and  the  Latins  have  praised  the  virtues  of  aii 
empress ,  who  sacrificed  ,  to  a  superior  duty  ,  the  re- 
membrance of  her  country  64),  In  the  nuptials  of 
her  sister  Aniie ,  every  prejudice  was  lost,  and  every 
consideration  of  dignity  was  superseded ,  by  the 
stronger  argument  of  necessity  and  fear.  A  Pagan  of 
the  north,  Wolodomir,  great  prince  cf  Russia,  as- 
pired to  a  daughter  of  the  Roman  purple;  and  his 
claim  was  enforced  by  the  threats  of  war ,  the  pro 
mise  of  conversion  ,  and  the  offer  of  a  powerful  suc- 
cour against  a  domestic  rebel.  A  victim  of  her 
religion  and  country ,  the  Grecian  princess ,  was  torn, 
from  the  palace  of  her  fathers ,  and  condemned  to  a 
savage  reign  and  an  hopeless  exile  on  the  banks  of  the 
Borysthenes,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Polar 
circle  65).  Yet  the  marriage  of  Anne  was  fortunate 

64)  Licet  ilia  Imperatix  Graeca  sibi  et  aliis  fuisset  satis 
Utilis  et  optima,  etc.  is  the  preamble  of  an  inimical  writer, 
apud  Pagi,tom.  iv.  A.D.  080,  No.  3.  Hermarriagfe  andprin- 
cipal  actions  may  be  found  in  Muratori,  Pagi,  and  St. 
Marc,  uiider  the  proper  years. 

05)  Cedrenus,  torn.  ii.  p.  699.  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  p.  221, 
Ehnacin,  Hist.  Saracenica,  1.  iii.  c.  0.  Xestor  apud  Leves- 
que,  torn.  ii.  p.  112.  Pagi,  Critica,  A.  D.  987,  No.  <>.  a 
singular  concourse;  Wolodomir  and  Anne  are  ranked  among 
the  saints  of  the  Russian  church.  Yet  ws  know  his  vices* 
and  are  ignorant  of  her  virtues. 
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and  fruitful ;  the  daughter  of  her  grandson,  Jeroslaus, 
was  recommended  by  her  Imperial  descent ;  and  the 
king  of  France,  Henry  I.  sought  a  ivife  on  the  last 
borders  of  Europe  ai»d  Christendom  66). 

In  the  Byzantine  palace ,  the  emperor  was  the  first 
slave  of  the  ceremonies  which  he  imposed,  of  the 
rigid  forms  which  regulated  each  word  and  gesture , 
besieged  him  in  the  palace ,  and  violated  the  leisure 
of  his  rural  solitude.  But  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
millions  hung  on  his  arbitrary  will:  and  the  firmest 
minds,  superior  to  the  allurements  of  pomp  and  luxury, 
may  be  seduced  by  the  more  active  pleasure  of  com- 
manding their  equals.  The  legislative  and  execu- 
tive power  were  centered  in  the  person  of  'the  mo- 
narch ,  and  the  last  remains  of  the  authority  of  the 
senate  were  finally  eradicated  byLeo,  the  philosopher^?), 
A  lethargy  of  servitude  had  benumbed  the  minds  of 
the  Greeks  ;  in  the  wildest  tumults  of  rebellion 
they  never  aspired  to  the  idea  of  a  free  constitution  ; 
and  the  private  character  of  the  prince  was  the  only 
source  and  measure  of  their  public  happiness.  Su- 
perstition rivetted  their  phains ;  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia  he  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  patriarch; 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  they  pledged  their  passive  and 

6G)  Henricus  primus  duxit  uxorem  Scythicam,  Russam, 
filiam  regis  Jeroslai.  An  embassy  of  bishops  was  sent  into 
Russia,  and  the  father  gratanter  filiam  cum  multis  donis 
misit.  This  event  happened  in  the  year  1051.  See  the  pas- 
sages of  the  original  chronicles  in  Bouquet's  Historians  of 
France,  (torn.  xi.  p.  29,  159,  101,  319,  384,  481.)  Voltai- 
re might  wonder  at  this  alliance ;  but  he  should  not  have 
owned  his  ignorance  of  the  country ,  religion ,  etc.  of 
Jeroslaus —  a  name  so  conspicuous  in  the  Russian  annals. 

07)  A  constitution 'of  Leo,  th«  philosopher  (Ixxviii.)  ne 
senatusque  consulta  amplius  fiant,  speaks  the  language  of 
•naked  despotism,  f|  ov  TO  {IOVCCQ%OV  XQCCTOS  rrjv  rovxcov 
'KvrjTtrat  Siomarjiv  ,  v.ai  ax.caoov  KUI  IIKTUIOV  TO 
Vov  ,u£7«  toau 
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unconditional  obedience  to  his  government  and  fa- 
mily. On  his  side  he  engaged  to  abstain  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  capital  punishments  of  death  and 
mutilation;  his  orthodox  creed  was  subscribed  with  his. 
own  hand,  and  he  promised  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the 
seven  synods,  and  the  canons  of  the  holy  church  68). 
But  the  assurance  of  mercy  was  loose  and  indefinite  :. 
he  swore  not  to  his  people ,  but  to  an  invisible  judge, 
and  except  in  the  inexpiable  guilt  of  heresy ,  the 
ministers  of  heaven  were  always  prepared  to  preach, 
the  indefeasible  right,  and  to  absolve  the  venial  trans- 
gressions of  their  sovereign.  The  Greek  ecclesiastics 
were  themselves  the  subjects  of  the  civil  magistrate  -r 
at  the  nod  of  a  tyrant,  the  bishops  were  created  or 
transferred,  or  desposed,  or  punished  with  au  ignomi- 
nious death  :  whatever  might  be  their  wealth  or  influ- 
ence, they  could  never  succeed,  like  the  Latin  clergy, 
in  the  establishment  of  an  independent  republic ; 
and  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  condemned,  what 
he  secretly  envied,  the  temporal  greatness  of  his  Ro- 
man brother.  Yet  the  exercise  of  boundless  despot- 
ism is  happily  checked  by  the  laws  of  nature  and 
necessity.  In  proportion  to  his  wisdom  and  virtue, 
the  master  of  an  empire  is  confined  to  the  path  of 
his  sacred  and  laborious  duty.  In  proportion  to  his 
vice  and  folly ,  he  drops  the  sceptre  too  weighty  for 
his  hands ;  and  the  motions  of  the  royal  image  are 
ruled  by  the  imperceptible  thread  of  some  minister 
or  favourite  ,  who  undertakes ,  for  his  private  interest 
to  exercise  the  task  of  the  public  oppression.  In 
some  fatal  moment ,  the  m.ost  absolute  monarchy  may 
dread  the  reason  or  the  caprice  of  a  nation  of  slaves  ; 

68)  Codinus  (de  Officiis,  c.  ivii.  p.  120,  121.)  gives  an 
idea  of  this  oath  so  strong  to  the  church  TKffOg  VMt  yvr,~-- 
qtos  Sovlos  KKI  vtog  rrjs  <x"/ias  ixy.lr)6iu$ ,  so  weak  to 
the  people  y.p.t.  KT^^sa^cti  tpovaiv  y.ai 
xut  oftoicov  rovroig  itara  TO  QVVV.TOV. 
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and  experience  has  proved,  that  whatever  is  gained 
in  the  extent,  is  lost  in  the  safety  and  solidity  of  regal 
power. 

Whatever  titles  a  despot  may  assume ,  whatever 
claims  he  may  assert,  it  is  on  the  sword  he  must  ulti- 
mately depend,  to  guard  him  against  his  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies.  From  the  age  of  Charlemagne 
to  that  of  the  Crusades ,  the  world  ( for  I  overlook 
the  remote  monarchy  of  Chine)  was  occupied  and 
disputed  by  the  three  great  empires  or  nations  of  the 
Greeks ,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Franks;  Their  mili- 
tary strength  may  be  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of 
their  courage,  their  arts  and  riches,  and  their  obe- 
'dience  to  a  supreme  head ,  who  might  call  into  action 
all  the  energies  of  the  state.  The  Greeks,  far  in-, 
ferior  to  their  rivals  in  the  first ,  were  superior  to 
the  Franks }  and  at  least  equal  to  the  Saracens ,  in 
the  second  and  third  of  these  warlike  qualifications. 

The  wealth  of  the  Greeks  enabled  them  to  pur- 
chase the  service  of  tlu*  poorer  nations,  and  to  main^ 
tain  a  naval  power  for  the  protection  of  their  coasts 
and  she  annoyance  of  their  enemies  69).  A  com- 
merce of  mutual  benefit  exchanged  the  gold  of 
Constantinople  for  the  blood  of  the  Sclavonians 
and  Turks,  the  Bulgarians  and  Russians;  their  va- 
lour contributed  to  the  victories  of  Nkiephorus  and 
Zimisces ;  aiid  if  an  hostile  people  pressed  too  clo- 
sely on  the  frontier ,  they  were  recalled  to  the  de- 

69)  If  we  listen  to  the  threats  of  Nicephorus,  to  the 
ambassador  of  Otlio,  Nee.  est  in  mari  domino  tuo  classium 
ntuherus.  Navigontium  fortitude  inihi  soli  inest,  qui  eum 
classibus  aggrediar,  bello  niaritimas  ejus  civitates  demoli- 
ar;  et  quae  fluminibus  siint  vicina  redigam  in  favillarn. 
(Liutprand  in  Legat.  ad  Nicephorum  Phocam,  in  Murato- 
ri  Scriptores  Rerum  italicaruiti,  torn.  ii.  pars.  i.  p.  481.) 
He  observes  in  another  place,  qui  caeterispraeslant  Vene- 
tici  sunt  et  Amalphitani. 
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fence  of  their  country,  and  the  desire  of  peace,  by 
the  well-managed  attack  of  a  more  distant  tribe  70). 
The  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Taiiais  to  the  columns  of  Hercules, 
was  always  claimed  and  often  possessed,  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine.  Their  capital  was  filled  with 
naval  stores  and  dexterous  artificers :  The  situtation  of 
Greece  and  Asia,  the  long  coasts,  deep  gulfs,  and 
nnmerous  islands,  accustomed  their  subjects  to  the 
exercise  of  navigation ;  and  the  trade  of  Venice  and 
Amalfi  supplied  a  nursery  of  seamen  to  the  Imperial 
fleet  71).  Since  the  time  of  the  Peloponesian  and 
Punic  wars,  the  sphere  of  action  had  not  been  en- 
larged; and  the  science  of  naval  architecture  ap- 
pears to  have  declined.  The  art  of  constructing 
those  stupendous  machines ,  which  displayed  three, 
or  six,  or  ten,  ranges  of  oars,  rising  above  or  falling 
behind  each  other ,  was  unknown  to  the  ship-builders 
of  Constantinople,  as  well  as  to  the  mechanicians  of 
modern  days  72).  The  Dromones  73)  ,  or  light  gallies  of 

70)  Nee  ipsa  eapiet  euin  ( the   emperor  Otho)  in  qua  or- 
tus  est  pauper  et  pellicea  Saxonia  :   pecunia  qua  pollcinus 
omnes  nationes  super  euin  iiivitabimus;  et  quasi   Kerami- 
cum  confringemus  ( Liutprand  in  Legat.    p.  487.)  the  two 
books,  de   administrando    luiperio,  perpetually   inculcate 
the  same  policy, 

71)  The  sixth  chapter  of  the  Tactics  of  Lro ,  ( Meurs. 
Opera,  torn.   vi.    p.  825 — 848.)    which  is  given  more  cor- 
rect   from   a  manuscript   of  Gudius,  by  the  laborious  Fa- 
bricius,  ( Bibliot.  Grace,  loin.   vi.  p.  372  —  379.)   relates  to 
the  Naumachia  or  naval  war. 

72)  Even  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  rows  of  oars,  in  the  na- 
vy of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.   These  were  for  real  use  :  the 
forty   rows    of  Ptolemy   Philadelphus   were  applied   to  a 
floating  palace,  whose  tonuage,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not,   (Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  ttc.  p.  231 — 236.)  is  com- 
pared as  4*  to  one,  with  an  English  100-gunshiy. 

73)  The  Dromones  of  Leo,  etc.   are  so  clearly  described 
with  two  tier  of  oares,  that  I  must  censure  the  version  of 
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the  Bj'zantine  empire ,  were  'content  with  two  tier  of 
oars ;  eacli  tier  was  composed  of  five  and  twenty 
benches  ;  and  two  rowers  were  seated  on  each  bench, 
who  plied  their  oars  on  either  side  of  the  vessel. 
To  these  we  must  add  the  captain  or  centurion,  who, 
in  time  of  action,  stood  erect  with  his  armour-bea- 
rer on  the  poop,  two  steersmen  at  the  helm>  and 
two  officers  at  the  prow,  the  one  to  manage  the  an- 
chor ,  the  other  to  point  and  play  against  the  enemy 
the  tube  of  liquid  fire.  The  whole  crew ,  as  in  the 
infancy  of  the  art,  performed  the  double  service  of 
mariners  and  soldiers  ;  they  were  provided  with  defeii" 
sive  and  offensive  amis,  with  bows  and  arrows,  which 
they  used  from  the  upper  deck ,  with  long  pikes, 
which  they  pushed  through  the  port-holes  of  the 
lower  tier.  Sometimes  indeed  the  ships  of  war 
were  of  a  larger  and  more  solid  construction ;  and 
the  labours  of  combat  and  navigation  were  more  re- 
gularly divided  beetwen  seventy  soldiers  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty  mariners.  But  for  the  most  part 
they  were  of  the  light  and  manageable  size;  and,  as 
the  cape  of  Malea  in  Peloponesus  was  still  clothed 
with  its  ancient  terrors,  an  Imperial  fleet  was  trans- 
ported five  miles  over  land  across  the  Istinus  of  Co- 
rinth 74).  The  principles  of  maritime  tactics  had  not 
undergone  any  change  since  the  time  of  Thucydides : 
a  squadron  of  gallies  still  advanced  in  a  crescent, 
charged  to  the  front  ,  and  strove  to  impel  their  sharp 
beaks  against  the  feeble  sides  of  their  antagonists. 
A  machine  for  casting  stones  and  darts  was  built 

Meursius  and  Fabricius,  who  pervert  the  sense  by  a  blind 
attachment  to  the  classic  appellation  of  Triremes.  The 
Byzantine  historians  are  sometimes  guilty  of  the  same 
inaccuracy. 

74)  Constantin.  Porphyrogen.  in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  Ixi.p.  J8ri. 
He  calmly  praises  the  stratagem  as  a  ^ovJLrjV  GVVSTrjV  v,0it 
GOCptjV  ;  but  the  sailing  round  Peloponnesus  is  described  by 
his  terrified  fancy  as  a  circumnavigation  of  thousand  mi- 
les 
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of  strong  timbers  in  the  midst  of  the  deck ;  and  the 
operation  of  boarding  was  effected  by  a  crane  that 
hoisted  baskets  of  armed  men.  The  language  of 
signals,  so  clear  and  copious  in  the  uaval  grammar 
of  the  moderns,  was  imperfectly  expressed  by  the 
various  positions  and  colours  of  a  commanding  flag. 
In  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  same  orders  to 
chase ,  to  attack ,  to  halt ,  to  rerteat,  to  break ,  to 
form,  were  conveyed  by  the  lights  of  the  leading 
galley.  By  land ,  the  fire-signals  were  repeated 
from  one  mountain  to  another ;  a  chain  of  eight 
stations  commanded  a  space  of  five  hundred  miles; 
and  Constantinople  in  a  few  liours  was  apprized  of 
the  hostile  motions  of  the  Saracens  of  Tarsus  75). 
Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  power  of  the 
Greek  emperors ,  by  the  curious  and  minute  detail 
of  the  armament  which  was  prepared  for  the 
reduction  of  Crete.  A  fleet  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  gallies ,  and  seventy-five  vessels  of  the  Pam- 
phylian  style ,  was  equipped  in  the  capital ,  the  is- 
lands of  the  Aegean  sea  ,  and  the  sea-ports  of  Asia, 
Macedonia  ,  and  Greece.  It  carried  thirty-four 
thousand  mariners,  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty  soldiers ,  Seven  hundred  Russians ,  and 
five  thousand  and  eighty  seven  Mardates ,  whose 
fathers  had  been  transplanted  from  the  mountains 
of  Libanus.  Their  pay ,  most  probably  of  a  month, 

75)  The  continUator  of  Theophanes  (1.  iv.  p.  122,  123) 
names  the  successive  stations,  the  castle  of  Lulum  near 
Tarsus,  mount  Argaeus,  Isamus,  Aegilus,  the  hill  of  Mamas, 
Cyrisus,  Mocilus,  the  hill  of  Auxentius,  the  sun-dial  of  the 
Pharus  of  the  great  palace.  He  affirms^  that  the  news 
were  transmitted  zv  UXCCQEI,  in  an  indivisible  moment  of 
time.  Miserable  amplification,  which,  by  saying  too  much, 
says  nothing.  How  much  more  forcible  and  instructive 
would  have  been  the  definition  of  three,  or  six,  or  twelve 
hours  ? 
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was  computed  at  thirty  -  four  centenaries  of  gold, 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  -  six  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  Our  fancy  is  bewildered  by  the  endless 
recapitulation  of  arms  and  engines ,  of  clothes  and 
linen ,  of  bread  for  the  men ,  and  forage  for  the 
horses ,  and  of  stores  and  utensils  of  every  descrip- 
tion, inadequate  to  the  conquest  of  a  petty  island, 
but  amply  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  a 
flourishing  colony  76). 

The  invention  of  the  Greek  fire  did  not  ,  like 
that  of  gunpowder ,  produce  a  total  revolution  in 
the  art  of  war.  To  these  liquid  combustibles ,  the 
city  and  empire  of  Constantinople  owed  their 
deliverance ;  and  they  were  employed  in  sieges 
and  sea-fights  with  terrible  effect.  But  they  were 
either  less  improved,  or  less  susceptible  of  im- 
provement :  the  engines  of  antiquity ,  the  cata 
pultae,  balistae,  and  battering -rams,  were  still  of 
most  frequent  and  powerful  use  in  the  attack  and 
defence  of  fortifications;  nor  was  the  decision  of 
battles  reduced  to  the  quick  and  heavy  fire  of  a 
line  of  infantry,  whom  it  were  fruitless  to  protect 
with  armour  against  a  similar  fire  of  their  enemies. 
Steel  and  iron  were  still  the  common  instruments 
of  destruction  and  safety ;  and  the  helmets ,  cui- 
Vasses,  and  shields,  of  the  tenth  century,  did  not, 
either  in  form  or  substance ,  essentially  differ  from 
those  which  had  covered  the  companions  of  Alex- 

70)  See  the  Ceremoiiiale  of  Constantine  Porphyrogeni- 
tus,  1.  ii.  c.  44.  p.  170  —  192.  A  critical  reader  will  dis- 
cern some  inconsistencies  in  different  parts  of  this  ac- 
count; but  they  are  not  more  obscure  or  more  stubborn 
than  the  establishment  and  effectives,  the  present  and 
fit  for  duty  ,  the  rank  and  file  and  the  private,  of  a  mo- 
dern return  which  retain  in  proper  hands  the  knowledge 
of  these  profitable  mysteries. 

Vol.  X.  I 
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auder  or  Achilles  77).  But  instead  of  accustoming 
i,iie  modern  Greeks  ,  like  the  legionaries  of  old, 
to  the  constant  and  easy  use  of  this  salutary  weight; 
their  armour  was  laid  aside  in  light  chariuts  ,  which 
followed  the  march ,  till ,  on  the  approach  of  au 
enemy ,  they  resumed  with  haste  and  reluctance 
the  unusual  incumbraiice.  Their  offensive  weapons 
consisted  of  swords,  battlo-axes,  and  spears;  tut 
the  Macedonian  pike  was  shortened  a  fourth  of  its 
length,  and  reduced  to.  the  more  convenient  mea- 
sure of  twelve  cubits  or  feet.  The  sharpness  of 
the  Scythian  ajid  Arabian  arrows  had  been  severely 
.felt;  and  the  emperors  lament  the  decay  of  arclm'y 
us  a  cause  of  the  public  misfortunes,  and  recom- 
mend ,  as  an  advice ,  and  a  command ,  that  the 
military  youth ,  till  the  age  of  forty ,  should  as- 
siduously practise  the  exercise  of  the  bow  78).  The 
lands ,  or  regiments  ,  were  usually  three  hundred 
strong;  and,  as  a  medium  between  the  extremes 
of  four  and  sixteen,  the  foot -soldiers  of  Leo  and 
Constantine  were  formed  eight  deep ;  but  the 
cavalry  charged  in  four  ranks ,  from  the  reasonable 
consideration ,  that  the  weight  of  the  front  could 
not  be  increased  by  any  pressure  of  the  hindmost 
horses.  If  the  ranks  of  the  infantry  or  cavalry 
were  sometimes  doubled ,  this  cautious  array  be- 
trayed a  secret  distrust  of  the  courage  of  the  troops, 
whose  numbers  might  swell  the  appearance  of  the 

77)  See   the   fifth,   sixth,    and   seventh   chapters,    ytfQi 
ore/l(av,    ntqt    onXidkws ,    and   TIZQI   yvfivaeias ,     in  the 
Tactics  of  Leo  i  with  the  corresponding  passages  in  those 
of  Constantine. 

78)  They  observe  rrjs  yag  no^siag  7tccVT£la>$  DtfifJLrjQzi- 
GTJS  ....  evTOts  Pcaftuvois  ru  noti.a.  vvv  fiea&t  etpulfiu- 
tct  YlV£G&Cil.      I.  Leo,  Tactic,  p.  i8J,   Constantin.   p.  12*0.? 
Yet  such  were  not  the  maxims  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
who  despised  the  loose  and  distant  practice  of  archery. 
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line ,  but  of  whom  only  a  chosen  band  would 
dare  to  encounter  the  spears  and  swords  of  the 
Barbarians.  The  order  of  battle  must  have  varied 
according  to  the  ground ,  the  object ,  and  the  ad- 
versary ;  but  their  ordinary  disposition  ,  in  two  lines 
and  a  reserve,  presented  a  succession  of  hopes  and 
resources  most  agreeable  to  the  temper  as  well  as 
the  judgment  of  the  Greeks  79).  In  case  of  a  re- 
pulse, the  first  line  fell  back  into  the  intervals  of 
the  second;  and  the  reserve,  breaking  into  two 
divisions ,  wheeled  round  the  flanks  to  improve  the 
victory  or  cover  the  retreat.  Whatever  authority 
could  enact  was  accomplished ,  at  least  in  theory, 
by  the  camps  and  marches ,  the  exercises  and  evolu- 
tions, the  edicts  and  books,,  of  the  Byzantine 
monarch  80).  Whatever  art  could  produce  front  the 
forge,  the  loom ,  or  the  laboratory ,  was  abundantly 
supplied  by  the  riches  of  the  prince,  and  the  in- 
dustry of  his  numerous  workmen.  But  neither 
authority  nor  art  could  frame  the  most  important 
machine,  the  soldier  himself;  and  if  the  ceremonies 
of  Constantine  always  suppose  the  safe  and  tri- 
umphal return  of  the  emperor  81),  his  tactics  seldom, 
soar  above  the  means  of  escaping  a  defeat ,  and 

.  70)  Compare  the  passages  of  the  Tactics,  p.  669,  and 
721  ;  and  the  xiith  with  the  xviiith  chapter. 

80)  In  the  preface  to    his  Tactics,  Leo  very  freely  de- 
plores the   loss   of   discipline,    and  the    calamities  of  the 
times,    and  repeats,    without   scruple,    (Proem,  p.  537.) 
the  reproaches  of  ufitltiu ,  cmxfta  ,  ayvfivaoia  j  SfiiiK,  etc. 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  same  censures  were  less  deser-' 
ved   in  the  next  generation  by  the   disciples  of  Constan- 
tine. 

81)  See  in  the  Ceremonial  (1.  ii.  c.  10.  p.  353.)  the  form 
of   the    emperor's   trampling  on  the  necks  of  the   captive 
Saracens,   while  the  singers  chanted,  "thou  has  made  my 
"  enemies   my  footstool!  "    and  the   people   shouted  forty 
times  the  kyrie  eleison. 

I    9 
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procrastinating  the  war  82).  Notwithstanding  some 
transient  success^  the  Greeks  were  sunk  in  their 
own  esteem  and  that  of  their  neighbours.  A  cold 
hand  and  a  loquacious  tongue  was  the  vulgar  de- 
scription of  the  nation :  the  author  of  the  tactics 
was  besieged  in  his  capital ;  and  the  last  of  the 
Barbarians ,  who  trembled  at  the  name  of  the 
Saracens,  or  Franks,  could  proudly  exhibit  tlie 
medals  of  gold  and  silver  which  they  had  extorted 
from  the  feeble  sovereign  of  Constantinople.  What 
spirit  their  government  and  character  denied ,  might 
have  been  inspired  in  some  degree  by  the  influeiice 
of  religion;  but  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  could 
only  teach  them  to  suffer  and  to  yield.  The  em- 
peror Nicephorus,  who  restored  for  a  moment  the 
discipline  and  glory  of  the  Roman  name ,  \vns 
desirous  of  bestowing  the  honours  of  martyrdom 
on  the  Christians ,  who  lost  their  lives  in  an  holy 
war  kgainst  the  infidels..  But  this  political  law  was 
defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the  patriarch ,  the 
bishops ,  and  the  principal  senators ;  and  they  strenu- 
ously urged  the  canons  of  St.  Basil,  that  all  who 
were  polluted  by  the  bloody  trade  of  a  soldier, 
should  be  separated ,  during  three  years  ,  from  the 
communion  of  the  faithful  83). 

These  scruples  of  the  Greeks  have  been  com- 
pared with  the  tears  of  the  primitive  Moslems  when 
they  were  held  back  from  battle  ;  and  this  contrast 

82)  Leo  observes  (Tactic,  p.  668.)  that  a  fair  open  battle 
against   any  nation  -whatsoever,  is  fitiGcpuilS  and  snt'/.iv- 
Swov  ;  the  words  are  strong,  and  the  remark  is  true;   yet 
if  such  had  been  the  opinion  of  the  old  Romans ,   Leo  hud 
never  reigned  on  the  shores  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus. 

83)  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  202,  203.)  and  Cedrenus 
(compend.  p.  668,)    who  relate    the  design  of  Nicephorus 
most  unfortunately  apply  the  epithet  of  yti>vuia>$  to  the 
opposition  of  the  patriarch. 
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of  base  superstition,  and  high-spirited  enthusiasm, 
unfolds  to  a  philosophic  eye  the  history  of  the  rival 
nations.  The  subjects  of -the  last  caliphs  84)  had 
undoubtedly  degenerated  from  the  2eal  and  faith  of 
the  companions  of  the  prophet.  Yet  their  martial 
creed  still  represented  the  deity  as  the  author  of 
war  85)  :  the  vital  though  latent  spark  of  fanaticism 
still  glowed  hi  the  heart  of  their  religion,  and 
among  the  Saracens  who  dwelt  on  the  Christian 
borders,  it  was  frequently  rekindled  to  a  lively  and 
active  flame.  Their  regular  force  was  formed  of 
the  valiant  slaves ,  who  had  been  educated  to  guard 
the  person  and  accompany  the  standard  of  their 
lord ;  but  the  Musulman  people  of  Syria  and 
Cilicia ,  of  Africa  and  Spain ,  was  awakened  by  the 
trumpet  which  proclaimed  an  holy  war  against  the 
infidels.  The  rich  were  ambitious  of  death  or 
victory  in  the  cause  of  God ;  the  poor  were  allured 
by  the  hopes  of  plunder;  and  the  old,  the  infirm, 
and  the  women ,  assumed  their  share  of  meritorious 
service  by  sending  their  substitutes ,  with  arms  and 
horses,  into  the  field.  These  offensive  and  defen- 
sive arms  were  similar  in  strength  and  temper  to 
those  of  the  Romans,  whom  they  far  excelled  in 
the  management  of  the  horse  and  the  bow ;  the 
massy  silver  of  their  belts ,  their  bridles ,  and  their 
«words,  displayed  the  magnificence  of  a  prosperous 

84)  The  xviiith  chapter  of  the   ta,c$ics  of  the  different 
nations ,  is  the  most   historical   and  ussful  of   the    whole 
collection  of  Leo.    The  manners  and  arms  of  the  Saracens 
(Tactic,  p.  800 — 817,   and  a  fragment  from  the    Medicean 
MS.  in  the  preface   of  the  vith   volume    of  Meursius )   the 
Roman  emperor  was  too  frequently  called  upon  to  study. 

85)  Ilavrog  Be  VMI  xaxov  Eqyov  rov  ®£ov  CUTLOV  vno  - 
Tidsvrtti ,    V.KI  Tro/U/iotg  ztxiQEiv  feyovci  rov  &tov  rov 
8iK6xo(tiit£ovru  &&vrj  xa  rov$  yiois^iovs  dslovra.    Leon. 
Tactic,  p.  809. 
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nation,  and  except  some  black  archers  of  the  South, 
the  Arabs  disdained  the  naked  bravery  of  their 
ancestors.  Instead  of  waggons,  they  were  attended 
by  a  long  train  of  camels,  mules,  and  asses;  the 
multitude  of  these  animals,  whom  they  bedecked 
with  flags  and  streamers,  appeared  to  swell  the 
pomp  and  magnitude  of  their  host :  and,  the  horses 
of  the  enemy  were  often  disordered  by  the  uncouth 
figure  and  odious  smell  of  the  camels  of  the  East. 
Invincible  by  their  patience  of  thirst  and  heat,  their 
spirits  were  frozen  by  a  winter's  cold,  and  the 
consciousness  of  their  propensity  to  sleep  exacted 
the  most  rigorous  precautions  against  the  surprises 
of  the  night.  Their  order  of  battle  was  a  long 
square  of  two  deep  and  solid  lines ;  the  first  of 
archers ,  the  second  of  cavalry.  In  their  engage- 
ments by  sea  and  land,  they  sustained  with  patient 
firmness  the  fury  of  the  attack,  and  seldom  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge  till  they  could  discern  and 
oppress  the  lassitude  of  their  foes.  But  if  they 
were  repulsed  and  broken ,  they  knew  not  how  to 
rally  or  renew  the  combat  ;  and  their  dismay  was 
heightened  by  the  superstitious  prejudice,  that  God 
had  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  their  enemies. 
The  decline  and  fall  of  the  caliphs  countenanced 
this  fearful  opinion  ;  nor  were  there  wanting, 
among  the  Mahometans  and  Christians ,  some  ob- 
scure prophecies  86)  which  prognosticated  their  alter- 
nate defeats.  The  unity  of  the  Arabian  empire 
was  dissolved,  but  the  independent  fragments  were 
equal  to  populous  and  powerful  kingdoms;  and  in 

86)  Liutpranit  (p.  484,  485.)  relates  and  interprets  the 
oracles  of  the  Greeks  and  Saracens,  in  which,  after  the 
fashion  of  prophecy ,  the  past  is  clear  and  historical ,  the 
future  is  dark,  aenigraatical ,  and  erroneous.  From  this 
boundary  of  light  and  shade ,  an  impartial  critic  may 
commonly  determine  the  date  of  the  composition. 
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their  naval  and  military  armaments,  an  emir  of 
Aleppo  or  Tunis  might  command  no  despicable 
fund  of  skill  and  industry ,  and  treasure.  In  their 
transactions  of  peace  and  war  with  the  Saracens, 
the  princes  of  Constantinople  too  often  felt  that 
these  Barbarians  had  nothing  barbarous  in  their 
discipline ;  and  that  if  they  were  destitute  of  ori- 
ginal genius ,  they  had  been  endowed  with  a  quick 
spirit  of  curiosity  and  imitation.  The  model  was 
indeed  more  perfect  than  the  copy:  their  ships  and 
engines,  and  fortifications,  were  of  a  less  skilful 
construction .-  and  they  confess ,  without  shame, 
that  the  same  God  who  has  given  a  tongue  to  the 
Arabians,  had  more  nicely  fashioned  the  hands  of 
the  Chinese ,  and  the  heads  of  the  Greeks  87). 

A  name  of  some  German  tribes  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Weser  had  spread  its  victorious 
influence  over  the  greatest  part  of  Gaul,  Germany, 
and  Italy ;  and  the  common  appellation  of 
FRANKS  88)  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  and  Arabians 
to  the  Christians  of  the  Latin  church ,  the  nations 
of  the  West,  who  stretched  beyond  their  knowledge 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  vast 
body  had  been  inspired  and  united  by  the  soul  of 
Charlemagne ;  but  the  division  and  degeneracy 
of  his  race  soon  annihilated  the  Imperial  power, 

87)  The    sense  of  this  distinction  is  expressed  by  Abul- 
pharagius,  (Dynast,  p.  2,  62,  JOi,)   but  I  cannot  recollect 
the   passage   in  which    it   is   conveyed  by  this  lively  apo- 
phthegm. 

88)  Ex  Francis,  quo  nomine    tarn  Latinos  quam  Teuto- 
nes  comprehendit ,  ludum  habuit.  (Liutprandin  Legat.  ad 
Imp.  Nicephorum,  p.  483,   484.)     This    extension  of  the 
name  may  be  confirmed  from  Constantine  ;.do  administran- 
do  Imperio ,  1.  ii.  c.  27  ,  28. )  and  Eutychius  ,  (Annal.  torn.  i. 
p.  55,  56,)  who  both  lived  before  the  crusades.    The  testi- 
monies  of  Abulphara/rius  (Dynast,   p.  69.)    and  Abulfeda 
(Praefat.  ad  Geograph. )  are  more  recent. 
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which  would  have  rivalled  the  Caesars  of  By- 
zantium, and  revenged  the  indignities  of  the 
Christian  name.  The  enemies  no  longer  feared, 
nor  could  the  subjects  any  longer  trust,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  public  revenue ,  the  labours  of  trade 
and  manufactures  in  the  military  service ,  the 
mutual  aid  of  provinces  and  armies ,  aud  the  naval 
squadrons  which  were  regularly  stationed  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  that  of  the  Tyber.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  tue  family  of 
Charlemagne,  had  almost  disappeared;  hia  mo- 
narchy was  broken  into  many  hcstilo  and  inde- 
pendent states  ;  the  regal  title  was  assumed  by  the 
most  ambitious  chiefs;  their  revolt  was  imitated 
in  a  long  subordination  of  anarchy  and  discord, 
and  the  nobles  of  every  province  disobeyed  their 
sovereign ,  oppressed  their  vassals ,  and  exercised 
perpetual  hostilities  against  their  equals  and  neigh- 
bours. Their  private  wars,  which  overturned  the 
fabric  of  government,  fomented  the  martial  spirit 
of  the  nation.  In  the  system  of  modern  Europe, 
the  power  of  the  sword  is  possessed,  at  least  in  fact, 
by  five  or  six  mighty  potentates  :  their  operations 
are  conducted  on  a  distant  frontier,  by  an  order 
of  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  military  art :  the  rest  of  the  country 
and  community  enjoys,  in  the  midst  of  war,  the 
tranquillity  of  peace,  aud  is  only  made  sensible  of 
the  change  by  the  aggravation  or  decrease  of  the 
public  taxes.  In  the  disorders  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  every  peasant  was  a  soldier  and 
every  village  a  fortification;  each  wood  or  valley 
was  a  scene  of  murder  and  rapine ;  and  the  lords 
of  each  castle  were  compelled  to  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  princes  and  warriors.  To  their  own 
courage  and  policy  ,  they  boldly  trusted  for  the 
safety  of  their  family,  the  protection  of  their  lands, 
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and  the  revenge  of  their  injuries;  and,  like  the 
conquerors  of  a  larger  size  ,  they  were  too  apt  to 
transgress  the  privilege  of  defensive  war.  The 
powers  of  the  mind  and  body  were  hardened  by 
the  presence  of  danger  and  necessity  of  resolution : 
the  same  spirit  refused  to  desert  a  friend  and  to 
forgive  an  enemy;  ajid,  instead  of  sleeping  under 
the  guardian  care  of  the  magistrate,  they  proudly 
disdained  the  authority  of  the  laws.  lu  the.  days 
of  feudal  anarchy,  the  instruments  of  agriculture 
and  art  were  converted  into  the  weapons  of  blood- 
shed :  the  ,  peaceful  occupations  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical society  were  abolished  or  corrupted ;  and 
the  bishop,  who  exchanged  his  mitre  for  an  helmet, 
was  more  forcibly  urged  by  the  manners  of  the 
times  than  by  the  obligation  of  his  tenure  89). 

The  love  of  freedom  and  of  arms  was  felt,  with, 
conscious  pride,  by  the  Franks  themselves  and  is 
observed  by  th?  Greeks  with  -some  degree  of 
amazement  and  terror.  "  The  Franks "  ,  says  the 
emperor  Gonstantine,  "are  bold,  and  valiant  to  the 
"  verge  of  temerity.;  and  their  dauntless  spirit  is 
"  supported  by  the  contempt  of  danger  and  death. 
"  In  the  field  and  in  close  onset ,  they  press  tp  the 
"  front,  and  rush  headlong  against  the  enemy, 
"  without  deigning  to  compute  either  his  numbers 
"or  their  own.  Their  ranks  are  formed  by  the 
"  firm  connections  of  consanguinity  and  friend- 

30)  On  this  subject  of  ecclesiastical  and  beneficiary  dis- 
cipline, father  Thomassin  (torn.  iii.  1.  i.  c.  40,  45,  4(»,  47,) 
may  be  usefully  consulted.  A  general  law  of  Charlemagne 
exempted  the  bishops  from  personal  service  ;  but  the  op- 
posite practice  ,  which  prevailed  from  the  ixth  to  the  xvth 
centur3r,  is  countenanced  by  the  example  or  silence  of  saints 

and   doctors You  justify   your    cowardice    by    tlie 

holy  canons,  says  Rutherius  of  Verona;  the  t'a.n on s  like- 
wise forbid  you  to  whore,  and.  yet 
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"  ship;  and  their  martial  deeds  are  prompted  by 
"  the  desire  of  saving  or  revenging  their  dearest 
"  companions.  In  their  eyes ,  a  retreat  is  a 
"shameful  flight;  and  flight  is  indelible  infa- 
"my"SO).  A  nation  endowed  v:ith  such  high 
and  intrepid  spirit ,  must  have  been  secure  of  vic- 
tory ,  if  these  advantages  had  not  been  counter- 
balanced by  many  weighty  defects.  The  decay 
of  their  naval  power  left  the  Greeks  and  Saracens 
in  possession  of  the  sea ,  for  every  purpose  of  an- 
noyance and  supply.  In  the  age  which  preceded 
the  institution  of  knighthood,  the  Franks  were 
rude  and  unskilful  in  the  service  of  cavalry  91)  ;  and 
in  all  perilous  emergencies ,  their  warriors  were  so 
conscious  of  their  ignorance,  that  they  chose  to  dis- 
mount from  their  horses  and  fight  on  foot.  Un- 
practised in  the  use  of  pikes  ,  or  of  missile  weapons, 
they  were  encumbered  by  the  length  of  their 
swords,  the  weight  of  their  armour  ,  the  magnitude 
of  their  shields ,  and ,  if  I  may  repeat  the  satire 
of  the  meagre  Greeks ,  by  their  unwieldy  intem- 
perance. Their  independent  spirit  disdained  th« 
yoke  of  subordination  ,  and  abandoned  the  standard 
of  their  chief,  if  he  attempted  to  keep  the  field 
beyond  the  term  of  their  stipulation  or  service.  On 
all  sides  they  were  open  to  the  shares  of  an  enemy, 
less  brave,  but  more  artful,  than  themselves.  They 

90)  In  the  xviiith  chapter  of  his  Tactics ,  the  emperor 
Leo  has  fairly  stated  the  military  vices  and  virtues  of  the 
Franks  (whom  Meursius  ridiculously  translates  by  Galli  and 
the  Lombards,  or  Langobards.  See  likewise  the  xxvith  Dis- 
sertation of  Muratori  de  Antiquitatibus  Italiae  medii  Aevi. 

flf)  Domini  tui  milites  ( says  the  proud  Nicephorus)  equi- 
tandi  ignari  pedestris  pu^iiaesunt  inscii :  scutorum  magni- 
tude, loricarum  gravitudo,  ensium  longitude,  galearumque 
pondus  neutra  parte  pugnare  eossmit;  ac  subridens,  im-. 
pedit,  inquit,  ac  eos  gastrimargia,  hoc  est,  ventris  ingluvies, 
etc.  Liutprand  in  Legal,  p.  480,  481. 
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might  be  bribed,  for  the  Barbarians  were  venal;  or 
surprised  in  the  night ,  for  they  neglected  the 
precautions  of  a  close  encampment  or  vigilant 
centinels.  The  fatigues  of  a  summer's  campaign 
exhausted  their  strength  and  patience  ,  and  they 
sunk  in  despair  if  their  voracious  appetite  was 
disappointed  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  wine  and  of 
food.  This  general  character  of  the  Franks  was 
marked  with  some  national  and  local  shades,  which 
1  should  ascribe  to  accident ,  rather  than  to  climate, 
but  which  \v,ere  visible  both  to  natives  and  to 
foreigners.  An  ambassador  of  the  great  Otho 
declared ,  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ,  that 
the  Saxons  could  dispute  with  swords  better  than 
with  pens ;  and  that  they  preferred  inevitable  death 
to  the  dishonour  of  turning  their  backs  to  an 
enemy  92).  It  was  the  glory  of  the  r.obles  of  France, 
that ,  in  their  humble  dwellings ,  war  and  rapine 
were  the  only  pleasure ,  the  sole  occupation .  of 
their  lives.  They  affected  to  deride  the  palaces,  the 
banquets ,  the  polished  manners ,  of  the  Italians , 
who ,  in  the  estimate  of  the  Greeks  themselves, 
had  degenerated  from  the  liberty  and  valour  of  the 
ancient  Lombards  93). 

92)  In  Saxonia  certo   scio    decentius  ensibus  pug- 

nare  quain  calamis,  ct  prius  mortem  obire  quam   hostibus 
terga  dare.   (Liutpraiid,  p.  482.) 

03)  3>oayyot  TOIVVV  nat  4oyi(i<XQ8oi  loyov  stev&SQtcts 
jrsoi  itoilov  Jtoiovvtai,  cH'  61  (j,sv  4oyijiaQ§ov  TO  TiP.E- 
ov  rrtg  TOICCVT^S  cupatjjs  vvv  antolfcccv-  Leonis  Tactia,  c. 
is,  p.  '805.  The  emperor  Leo  died  A.  D.  911  :  an  histori- 
cal poem,  which  ends  in  916;,  and  appears  to  have  been 
composed  in  940,  by  a  native  of  Venetia,  discriminates  in 
these  verses  the  manners  of  Italy  and  France  : 

• Quid  inertia  bello 

Pectora  (Ub*>rtus  ait)  duris  praetenditis  annis 
O  Itali  ?  Potius  vobis  sacra  pocula  cordi ; 
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By  the  well-known  edict  of  Caracalla,  his  subjects, 
from  Britain  to  Egypt ,  were  entitled  to  the  name 
end  privileges  of  Romans ,  and  their  national  sove- 
reign might  fix  his  occasional  or  permanent  resi- 
dence in  any  province  of  their  common  country. 
In  the  division  of  East  and  West,  and  ideal  unity 
\vc-  scrupulously  preserved;  and  in  their  titles,  laws, 
a.:u  statutes ,  the  successors  of  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
rius  announced  themselves  as  the  inseparable  col- 
leagues of  the  same  office,  as  the  Joint  sovereigns  of 
the  Roman  world  and  city,  which  were  bounded  hy 
the  same  limits.  •  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  mo- 
narchy, the  majesty  of  the  purple  resided  solely  in 
the  princes  of  Constantinople;  and  of  thes  ,  Jusii- 
nian  was  the  first,  who,  after  a  divorce  of  sixty  years, 
regained  the  ^dominion  of  ancient  Rome,  and  ;.s- 
s.-rted  ,  by  the  right  of  conquest,  the  august  title  of 
emperor  of  Romaus94),  A  motive  of  vanity,  or  discon- 
tent ,  solicited  one  of  his  successors ,  Constans  the 
second,  to  abandon  the  Thraciau  Bosphorus  ,  and  to 
restore  the  pristine  honours  of  the  Tyber:  an  extra- 
vagant project,  (exclaims  the  malicious  Byzantine) 
as  if  he  had  despoiled  a  beautiful  and  blooming  vir- 
gin ,  to  enrich ,  or  rather  to  expose ,  the  deformity  oS 

Saepius  et  stomachujn  nitidis  lanare  saginis 
Elr,tasque  dpinos  riitilo  fulcire  metallo. 
Non  eadem  Gallos  similis  vel  cura  remordet; 
Viciiias  quibus  est  studiura.  devincere  terras 
Depressuirijue  larem  s^oliis  liinc  iiide  coactis 
Sustcntare 

(Anonym.    Carmen    Panegyricum  de   Laudibus  Beren^rii 

^u^oibti,  1.   ii.   in  Miiratori  Script.  Kerum   Italic,  torn.  iL 

pars  i.  p.  303. ) 

94)  Justiiiicji.  says  the  Historian  Agathias,  (1.  r.  p.  157.) 

aroorog  PcOjticaoy  uvTOXQKTtaQ  ovouuti  y.ut   XQV/IIUTI. 

Yet  the  specific  title  of    emperor  oi  the  Pxomans  was  not 

ti?ed   at  Constantinople,  till  it    hr.cl  l^tin    tl?.imed  by  the 

French  and  German  emperors  of  old  Piome. 
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a  wrinkled  and  decrepid  matron  95).  But  the  sword  of 
.the  Lombards  opposed  his  settlement  in  Italy:  he 
entered  Rome,  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  a  fugitive; 
and ,  after  a  visit  of  twelve  days ,  he  pillaged  ,  and 
for  ever  deserted,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world  96). 
The  final  revolt  and  separation  of  Italy  was  accom- 
plished about  two  centuries  after  the  conquests  of 
Justinian ,  and  from  his  reign  we  may  date  the  gra- 
dual oblivion  of  the  Latin  tongue.  That  legislator 
had  composed  his  Institutes  ,  his  Code  aud  his  Pan- 
dects, in  a  language  which  lie  celebrates  as  tha 
proper  and  public  style  of  the  Roman  government, 
the  consercrated  idiom  of  the  palace  and  senate  of 
Constantinople  ,  of  the  camps  and  tribunals  of  the 
East  97).  But  this  foreign  dialect  was  unknown  to 
the  people  and  soldiers  of  the  Asiatic  provinces ,  it 
was  imperfectly  understood  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  interpreters  of  the  laws  and  the  ministers  of  the 
slate.  After  a  short  conflict,  nature  and  habit  pre- 
vailed over  the  obsolete  institutions  of  human  power : 

95)  Constantino  Manasses  reprobates  this  design  in  his 
barbarous  verse  : 

Ttjv  itohv  TT]V  fictGifaiccv  ccTtoxo 
Kixi  TTJV  KQ^rjV  %aQi6(xcQ'cci  TQim-fmehco 
&$  sittS  apQOSoiisov  cmoy.OG^riG 
KUL  yQKW  Ttva  TQIXOQGIVOV  mg  KOQIJV 
and  it    is  confirmed   by  Thcoplianes,    Zcyiaras,    Cedrenus, 
and   the  Historin  Miscella :  voluit   in  urbein  Roman.  Im- 
periuni  transferre.  (1.  xix.  p.  1  07,  in  torn.  i.  pars.  i.  of  the 
Scriptores  Her.  Ital.  of  Muratori.) 

90)  Paul.  Diacori.  1.  v.  c.  i  1 p.  480.  Anastasius  in  Vitis 
Pontificum,  in  Muratori's  Collection,  tosi.  iii.  pars,  i.  p. 
141. 

97)  Consult  the  Preface  of  Ducange,  (ad  Gloss.  Grace. 
mcdii  Acvi)  and  the  Novels  of  Justinian,  (vii.  Ixyi).  The 
Greek  language  was  xo/vog,  the  Latin  was  nctTQlOS  to 
himself  xvQUorctTOS  to  the  jtohretas  Wit101'  tlle  system 
of  government. 
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for  the  general  benefit  of  his  subjects,  Justinian 
promulgated  his  novels  in  the  two  language ;  the  se- 
veral parts  of  his  voluminous  jurisprudence  were 
successively  translated  98) :  the  original  was  forgotten, 
the  versioji  was  studied,  and  the  Greek,  whose  in- 
trinsic merit  deserved  indeed  the  preference,  obtained 
a  legal  as  well  as  popular  establishment  in  the  By- 
zantine monarchy.  The  birth  and  residence  of  suc- 
ceeding princes  estranged  them  from  the  Roman 
idiom ;  Tiberius  by  the  Arabs  99 ) ,  and  Maurice  by 
the  Italians  100),  are  distinguished  as  the  first  of  the 
Greek  Caesars ,  as  the  founders  of  a  new  dynasty  and 
empire:  the  silent  revolution  was  accomplished  be- 
fore the  death  of  Heraclius ;  and  the  ruins  of  the 
Latin  speech  were  darkly  preserved  in  the  terms  of 
jurisprudence  and  the  acclamations  of  the  palace. 

98)   Ov  (i£V  aiicx  y.ai  AUTIVIKT}   Ittris  y.ui  cpQuais  fis 

fTTl    ZOV$    VOllQVS   TOVS   CVVtUCil    TilVTIjV    [It]   SwUfMtVOVf 

ttil£T£i^i^.  (Matth.  Blastares,  Hist.  Juris,  apud  Fabric. 
Bibliot.Graec.  torn,  xii.p.  309).  The  Code  and  Pandects,  (the 
latter  by  Thaleiaeus)  were  translated  in  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian, vp.  308,  300)  Theophilus ,  one  of  the  original 
triumvirs,  has  left  an  elegant,  though  diffuse,  paraphrase 
of  the  Institutes.  Ou  the  other  hand,  Julian,  antecessor 
of  Constautinople,  (A.  D.  57O)  cxx.  Novellas  Graecas  ele- 
ganti  Latinitate  donavit  (  Heineccius ,  Hist.  J.  R.  p.  390) 
for  the  use  of  Italy  and  Africa. 

90)  Abulpharagius  assigns  the  viith  Dynasty  to  the  Frank?, 
or  Romans,  the  viiith  to  the  Greeks,  theixth  to  the  Arabs. 
A  teinpore  August!  Caesaris  donee  huperaret  Tiberius  Cae- 
sar spatio  circiter  annorum  000  fuerunt  Iinperatores  C.  P. 
Palricii,  et  praecipua  pars  exercitus  Romani;  extra  quod, 
consiliarii,  scribae  et  populus,  omnes  Graeci fuerunt ;  deiii- 
de  regnuni  etiam  Graecanicuui  factum  est.  (p.  W,  vers. 
Porotk)  The  (.luistian  and  ecclesiastical  studies  of  Abnl- 
phaia£iu.«,  gave  him  some  advantage  over  the  more  igno- 
rant Moslems. 

100)  Primus  ex  Graccorum  genere  in  Imperio  confirma- 
tns  est  j  or  according  to  another  MS.  of  Paulus  Diaco- 
nus,  <1.  iii.  c.  15.  p.  443}  in  Graecorum  Imperio. 
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After  the  restoration  ©f  the  Western  empire  by  .Char- 
lemagne and  the  Othos',  the  names  of  Franks  aud 
Latins  acquired  an  equal  signification  and  extent, ; 
and  these  haughty  Barbarians  asserted,  with  some 
justice ,  their  superior  claim  to  the  language  and 
dominion  of  Rome.  Tiiey  insulted  the  aliens  tf 
the  East  who  had  renounced  the  dress  and  idiom  of 
Romans ;  and  their  reasonable  practice  will  justify 
the  frequent  appellation  of  Greeks  101).  But  this 
contemptuous  appellation  was  indignantly  rejected 
by  the  prince  and  people  to  whom  it  is  applied. 
Whatsoever  changes  had  been  introduced  by  the 
lapse  of  ages,  they  alleged  a  lineal  and  unbroken 
succession  from  Augustus  and  Constantirie ;  and,  in 
the  lowest  period  of  degeneracy  and  decay,  tha 
name  of  ROMANS  adhered  to  the  last  fragments  of 
the  empire  of  Constantinople  102). 

While  the  government  of  the  East  was  transacted 
in  Latin,  the  Greek  was  the  language  of  literature  and 
philosophy;  nor  could  the  masters  of  this  rich  and. 
perfect  idiom  be  tempted  to  envy  the  borrowed  learn- 
ing and  imitative  taste  of  their  Roman  disciples. 
After  the  fall  of  paganism,  the  loss  of  Syria  and 

101)  Quia  linguam,  mores,  vestesque  multastis,  putavit 
Sanctissimus   Papa,    ( ail  audacious  irony)  ita  vos   (  vobis  ) 
displiceie   Rornanorum  nomen.  His  nuncios,  rogabant  Ni- 
ce'phoruin  Imperatorem   Graecorum,  ut    cum  Othone  Im- 
peratore  Romanorum  amicitiam  faceret.  (Liutprand  in  Le- 
gatione,  p    480.) 

102)  By  Laonkus  Chalcocondyles ,  who  survived  the  last 
siege  of  Constantinople,  the  account  is  thus   stated  :  ( 1.  i. 
p.  3.)    Constantine  transplanted  his  Latins   of  Italy  to  a 
Greek   city   of    Thrace  r    they   adopted     the  language  aixl 
manners  of  the  natives,  who  were   confounded  with  them 
under  the  name  of  Romans.  The  kings  of  Constantinople-, 
says  the  historian,  «rt  TO  6<pa$  KVTOVS  dSfivvvtG9at  P<o~ 
I.IKIIOV  fJaCiAagrs  xui  avrox.oa 

OV$Xfll]    CtfrlOVV- 
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Egypt,  and  the  extinction  of  the  schools  of  Alexandria 
and  Athens,  the  studies  of  the  Greeks  insensibly  re- 
tired to  some  regular  monasteries,  and  above  all  to 
the  royal  college  of  Constantinople ,  which  was  burnt 
in  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  103).  In  the  pompous 
style  of  the  age ,  the  president  of  that  foundation  was 
named  the  Sun  of  Science ;  his  twelve  associates ,  the 
professors  in  the  different  arts  and  faculties,  were  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac;  a  library  of  thirty-six 
thousand  five  hundred  volumes  was  open  to  their  in- 
quiries ;  and  they  could  shew  an  ancient  manuscript  of 
Homer,  on  a  roll  of  parchment  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  length,  the  intestines,  as  it  was  fabled, 
of  a  prodigious  serpent  104)  But  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  were  a  period  of  discord  and  darkness ;  the 
library  was  burnt ,  the  college  was  abolished,  the 
Iconoclasts  are  represented  as  the  foes  of  antiquity ; 
and  a  savage  ignorance  and  contempt  of  letters  has 
disgraced  the  princes  of  the  Heraclean  and  Isaurian 
dynasties  105). 

In  the   ninth  century,  we  trace  the  first  dawnings 
of  the  restoration  of  science  106).  After  the  fanaticism 

103)  See  Ducange ,  (C.  P.  Christiana,  1.  ii.  p.  150,  151.) 
•who  collects   the   testimonies,   not    of  Theophanes,  but  at 
least  of  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  1.  xv.p.  104.)  Cedrenus,  (p.  454.) 
Michael  Glycas  (p.  281)  Constantino  Manasses.   (p.  87.)  Af- 
ter refuting  the  absurd  charge  against  the    emperor,  Span- 
heim,  (Hist.  Imagimirn,  p.  99 — 111,)  like  a  true  advocate, 
proceeds  to    doubt  or  deny    tiie   reality  of    the    fire  ,  and 
almost  of  the  library. 

104)  According  lo  Malchus  (apud  Zonar.  1.  xiv.  p.    53.) 
this  Homer  was  burnt  in  the  time  of  Basiliscus.   The    MS. 
might  be  renewed — But  on  a  serpent's  skill  ?  Most  strange 
and  incredible ! 

103)  The  aloyiu  of  Zonaras,  the  uyQttt  VMi  UfiK&ia  of 
Cedrenus,  are  strong  words,  perhaps  not  ill-suited  to  the- 
se reigns. 

106)  See  Zonaras  (1.  xvi.  p.  160,  101.)  and  Cedrenus.  (p. 
549,  550.)  Like  friar  Bacon,  the  philosopher  Lto  has 
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of  the  Arabs  had  subdued ,  the  caliphs  aspired  to  con- 
quer the  arts,   rather  than  the  provinces,   of  the  em- 
pire :  their  liberal  curiosity  rekindled  the  emulation  of 
the  Greeks,   brushed  away  the  dust  from  their  ancient 
libraries,   and  taught  them  to  know  and  reward  the 
philosophers ,   whose  labours  had  been  hitherto  repaid 
by  the  pleasure  of  study  and  the  pursuit  of  truth.  The 
Caesar  Bardas ,   the  uncle  of  Michael  the  third ,   was  the 
generous  protector  of  letters,   a  title  which  alone  has 
preserved  his  memory  and  excused  his  ambition.  A  par- 
ticle of  the  treasures    of  his  nephew    was  sometimes 
diverted   from  the  indulgence   of  vice   and   folly;    a 
school  was  opened  in   the  palace  of  Magnaura ;  and 
the  presence  of  Bardas  excited  the  emulation  of  the 
masters  and  students.   At  their  head  was  the  philoso- 
pher Leo ,   archbishop  of  Thessalonica ;  his   profound 
skill  in  astronomy  and  the  mathematics  was  admired 
by  the  strangers  of  the  East ;   and  this  occult  science 
was   magnified  by   vnlgar  credulity,  which   modestly 
supposes  that  all  knowledge  superior  to  its  own  must 
be  the  effect  of  inspiration  or  rnagic.  At  the  pressing 
intreaty    of  the   Caesar,    his  friend,    the   celebrated 
Photius  107)  ,   renounced  the  freedom  of  a  secular  and 
studious  life,  ascended  the   patriarchal  throne,    and 
was  alternately  excommunicated  and  absolved  by  the 
synods  of  the  East  and  West.  By.  the  confession  even 
of  priestly  hatred,  no  art  or  science,   except  poetry,  ' 
was  foreign  to  this  universal  scholar,   who  was  deep 
in  thought ,  indefatigable  in  reading ,  and  eloquent  in 

been,  transformed  by  ignorance  into  a  conjurer;  yet  not  so 
undeservedly,  if  he  be  the  author  of  the  oracles  more  com- 
monly ascribed  to  the  emperor  of  the  same  name.  Th« 
physics  of  Leo  in  MS.  are  in  the  library  of  Vienna.  (Fabricius, 
Bibliot.  Grace,  tom.vi.p.  300.  tom.xii.  p.  7§1.)  Quiescant. 

107)  The  ecclesiastical  and  literary  character  of  Photius, 
is  copiously  discussed  by  Hanckius  (de  Scriptoribus  Byxant. 
p.  .209 — 39G.J  and  Fabricius. 
VOL.  X 
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diction.  Whilst  he  exercised  the  office  of  protospathai- 
ie,  or  captain  of  the  guards ,- Photius  was  sent  am- 
bassador to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  108).  The  tedious 
hours  of  exile ,  perhaps  of  confinement ,  were  beguil- 
ed by  the  hasty  composition  of  his  Library,  a  living 
monument  of  erudition  and  criticism.  Two  hundred 
and  fourscore  writers ,  historians  ,  orators ,  philosophers, 
theologians,  are -reviewed  without  any  regular  me- 
thods ;  he  abridges  their  narrative  or  doctrine  ,  appre- 
ciates their  style  and  character  ,  and  judges  even  the 
fathers  of  the  church  with  a  discreet  freedom ,  which 
often  breaks  through  the  superstition  of  the  times.  The 
emperor  Basil ,  who  lamented  the  defects  of  his  own 
education,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Photius  his  son  and 
successor ,  Leo  the  philosopher ;  and  the  reign  of  that 
prince  and  of  his  son  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus 
forms  one  of  the  most  prosperous  aeras  of  the  Byzan- 
tine literature.  By  their  munificence  the  treasures  of 
antiquity  were  deposited  in  the  Imperial  library;  by 
their  pens  ,  or  those  of  their  associates ,  they  were  im- 
parted in  such  extracts  and  abridgments  as  might 
amuse  the  curiosity,  without  oppressing  the  indolence, 
of  the  public.  Besides  the  Basilics ,  or  code  of  laws  , 
the  arts  of  husbandry  and  war ,  of  feeding  or  destroy- 
ihg  the  human  species,  were  propagated  with  equal 
diligence  ;  and  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  was 
digested  into  fifty-three  heads  or  titles ,  of  which  two 
only  ( of  embassies ,  and  of  virtues  and  vices )  have 

108)  Etg  AG6VQIOVS  can  only  mean  Bagdad,  the  seat 
of  the  caliph,-  and  the  relation  of  his  embassy  might  have 
been  curious  and  instructive1  But.  how  did  he  procure  his 
books?,  A  library  so  numerous  could  neither  be  found  at 
Bagdad ,  nor  transported  with  his  baggage,  nor  preserved 
in  his  memory.  Yet  the  last,  however  incredible,  seems 
to  be  affirmed  by  Photius  himself,  osccg  avccav  t\ 
8i£Go'££.  Camusat.  (Hist.  Critique  des  Journaux  ,  p. 87 — 
gives  a  good  account  of  the  Myriobiblon. 
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escaped  the  injuries  of  time.  In  eveiy  station ,  th« 
reader  might  contemplate  the  image  of  the  past  world, 
apply  the  lesson  or  warning  of  each  page ,  and  learn 
to  admire  ,  perhaps  to  imitate ,  the  examples  of  a  brigh- 
ter period.  I  shall  not  expatiate  on  the  works  of  the 
Byzantine  Greeks,  who,  by  the  assiduous  study  of  the 
ancients  ,  have  deserved ,  in  some  measure ,  the  re- 
membrance and  gratitude  of  the  moderns.  The  scho- 
lars of  the  present  age  may  still  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  philosophical  common-place  book  of  Stobaeus,  the 
grammatical  and  histoiucal  lexicon  of  Suidas ,  the 
Chiliads  of  Tzetzes,  which  comprise  six  hundred  nar- 
ratives in  twelve  thousand  verses ,  and  the  commenta- 
ries on  Homer  of  Eustathius  archbishop  of  Thessalo- 
nica ,  who  ,  from  his  horn  of  plenty ,  has  poured  the 
names  and  authorities  of  four  hundred  writers.  From 
these  originals,  and  from  the  numerous  tribe  of  scho- 
liasts and  critics  109)  ,  some  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
the  literary  wealth  of  the  twelfth  century  :  Constanti- 
nople was  enlightened  by  the  genius  of  Homer  and 
Demosthenes,  of  Aristotle  and  Plato;  and  in  the  en- 
joyment or  neglect  of  our  present  riches,  we  must 
envy  the  generation  that  could  still  peruse  the  history 
of  Theopompus ,  the  orations  of  Hyperides ,  the  come- 
dies of  Menander  110)  ,  and  the  odes  of  Alcaeus  and 

109)  Of  these   modern  Greeks ,  see  the  respective   arti- 
cles in   the   Bibliotheca  Graeca    of  Fabricius ;  a  laborious 
work,  yet  susceptible  of  a  better  method  and  many  improve- 
ments :  of  Eustathius,  (torn.  i.  p.  289 — 292,  306—329,)  of  the 
Pselli,  (a  diatribe  of  Leo  Allatius,  ad  calcem  torn,  v.)  of  Con- 
stantinePorphyrogenitus,  (torn.  vi.  p.  486 — 509,)of  JohnSto- 
baeus,(tom.  viii.  665 — 728,)  of  Suidas,  (torn.  ix.  p.  620 — 827) 
John  Tzetzes.  (torn,  xii.p.245 — 273)  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  Philo- 
logical Arrangements,  opus  senile,  has    given  a  sketch  of 
this  Byzan sine   learning,  (p.287  — 300.) 

110)  From  obscure  and  hearsay  evidence  ,  Gerard  Vossiu» 
(de  PoetisGraccis,  c.  6.)  andleClerc  (Bibliotheque  Choisie, 
torn.  xix.  p.  285,)  mention  a  commentary  of  Michael  Pseliu* 

K  2 
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Sappho.  The  frequent  labour  of  illustration  attests 
not  only  the  existence  but  the  popularity  of  the  Gre- 
cian classics :  the  general  knowledge  of  the  age  may 
be  deduced  from  the  example  of  two  learned  females , 
the  empress  Eudocia,  and  the  princess  Anna  Comnena, 
who  cultivated ,  in  the  purple  ,  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophy  111).  The  vulgar  dialect  of  the  city  was 
gross  and  barbarous :  a  more  correct  and  elaborate 
style  distinguished  the  discourse ,  or  at  least  the  com- 
positions ,  of  the  church  and  palace ,  which  sometimes 
affected  to  copy  the  purity  of  the  Attic  models. 

In  our  modern  education ,  the  painful,  though  ne- 
cessary attainment  of  two  languages ,  which  are  no 
longer  living ,  may  consume  the  time  and  damp  the 
ardour  of  the  youthful  student.  The  poets  and  orators 
were  long  imprisoned  in  the  barbarous  dialects  of 
our  Western  ancestors  ,  devoid  of  harmony  or  grace  ; 
and  their  genius ,  without  precept  or  example ,  was 
abandoned  to  the  rude  and  native  powers  of  their 
judgment  and  fancy.  But  the  Greeks  of  Constanti- 
nople ,  after  purging  away  the  impurities  of  their  vul- 


On  twenty -four  plays  of  Menander ,  still  extant  in  MS.  at 
Constantinople.  Yet  such  classic  studies  seem  incompatible 
•with  the  gravity  or  dulness  of  a  schoolman  ,  who  pored  over 
the  categories:  (de  Psellis,  p.  42)  and  Michael  has  probably 
been  confounded  withHomerus  Sellius,  who  wrote  arguments 
to  the  comedies  of  Menander.  In  the  xth  century  ,  Suidas 
quotes  fifty  plays,  but  he eften transcribes  the  oldest  scho- 
last  of  Aristophanes. 

Ill)  Anna  Comnena  may  boast  of  her  Greek  style  (ro 
Eklrjvi'&iv  £$  COtpov  £SltOv8ccxvia,')  and  Zonaras  ,  her  con- 
temporary, but  not  her  flatterer,  may  add  with  truth, 
yltoTxav  ?i%£v  axot/Jcos  Amxt^OVGUV.  The  princess  was 
conversant  with  the  artful  dialogues  of  Plato  ;  and  had 
studied  the  TSrpCfXVS,  or  quadrivium  of  astrology,  geome- 
try, arithmetic,  and  music.  (See  herpreface  to  the  Alexiad, 
with  Ducange's  notes.) 
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gar  speech,  acquired  the  free  use  of  their  ancient 
language ,  the  most  happy  composition  of  human  art, 
and  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  sublime  masters, 
who  had  pleased  or  instructed  the  first  of  nations. 
But  these  advantages  only  tend  to  aggravate  the  re- 
proach and  shame  of  a  degenerate  people.  They  held 
in  their  lifeless  hands  the  riches  of  their  fathers ,  wi- 
thout inheriting  the  spirit  which  had  created  and  im--- 
proved  that  sacred  patrimony :  they  read ,  they  prais- 
ed, they  compiled,  but  their  languid  souls  seemed 
alike  incapable  of  thought  and  action.  In  the  revolu- 
tion of  ten  centuries ,  not  a  single  discovery  was  ma- 
de to  exalt  the  dignity  or  promote  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  Not  a  single  idea  has  been  added  to  the 
speculative  systems  of  antiquity,  and  a  succession  of 
patient  disciples  became  in  their  turn  the  dogmatic 
teachers  of  the  next  servile  generation.  Not  a  single 
composition  of  history ,  philosophy ,  or  literature , 
lias  been  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  intrinsic  beauties 
of  style  or  sentiment ,  of  original  fancy ,  or  even  of 
successful  imitation.  In  prose,  the  least  offensive  of 
the  Byzantine  writers  are  absolved  from  censure  by 
their  naked  and  unpresuming  simplicity ;  but  the  ora- 
tors, most  eloquent  112)  in  their  own  conceit,  are 
the  farthest  removed  from  the  models  whom  they  af- 
fect to  emulate.  In  every  page  our  taste  and  reason 
are  wounded  by  the  choice  of  gigantic  and  obsolete 
words ,  a  stiff  and  intricate  phraseology ,  the  discord 
of  images,  the  childish  play  of  false  or  unseasonable 
ornament,  and  the  painful  attempt  to  elevate  them- 
selves, to  astonish  the  reader,  and  to  involve  a  trivial 
meaning  in  the  smoke  of  obscurity  and  exaggeration. 
Their  prose  is  soaring  to  the  vicious  affectation  of 

112)  To  censure  the  Byzantine  taste,  Ducange  (Prefat. 
Gloss.  Grace,  p.  17  ,)  strings  the  authorities  of  Anlus  Gellius  , 
JeromPctronius,  George  Hamartolus ,  Longinus  ;  who  give 
at  once  the  precept  and  the  example* 
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poetry:  their  poetry  is  sinking  below  the  flatness  and 
insipidity  of  prose.  The  tragic ,  epic ,  and  lyric  mu- 
ses ,  were  silent  and  inglorious :  the  bards  of  Constan- 
tinople seldom  rose  above  a  riddle  or  epigram ,  a  pa- 
negyric or  tale;  they  forgot  even  the  rules  of  proso- 
dy; and,  with  the  melody  of  Homer  yet  sounding 
in  their  ears,  they  confound  all  measure  of  feet  and 
syllables  in  the  impotent  strains  which  have  received 
the  name  of  political  or  city  verses  113).  The  minds 
of  the  Greeks  were  bound  in  the  fetters  of  a  base  and 
imperious  superstition ,  which  extends  her  dominion 
round  the  circle  of  profane  science.  Their  under- 
standings were  bewildered  in  metaphysical  contro- 
versy: in  the  belief  of  visions  and  miracles,  they  had 
lost  all  principles  of  moral  evidence ,  and  their  taste 
was  vitiated  by  the  homilies  of  the  monks ,  an  ab- 
surd medley  of  declamation  and  scripture.  Even  the- 
se contemptible  studies  were  no  longer  dignified  by 
the  abuse  of  superior  talents :  the  leaders  of  the 
Greek  church  were  humbly  content  to  admire  and  co- 
py the  oracles  of  antiquity,  nor  did  the  schools  or 
pulpit  produce  any  rivals  of  the  fame  ot  Athanasius 
and  Chrysostom  114). 

In  all  the  pursuits  of  active  and  speculative  life, 
the  emulation  of  states  and  individuals  is  the  most  pow- 
erful spring  of  the  efforts  and  improvements  ol 
mankind.  The  cities  of  ancient  Greece  were  cast  in 
the  happy  mixture  of  union  and  independence ,  which 
is  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  but  in  a  looser  form, 
by  the  nations  of  modern  Europe :  the  union  of  laii- 

113)  The  versus  politici,  those  common  prostitutes,  as 
from  their  easiness  they  are  styled  by  Leo  Aliatius  ,  usually 
consist  of  fifteen   syllables.  They  are  used  by  Constantine 
Manasses  ,  John  Tzetzes,  etc.  (Ducange  ,  Gloss.  Latin,  torn, 
iii.  p.  i.  p.  345.  346.  edit.  Basil.  1762) 

114)  AsSt.Bernardofthe  Latin, soSt.JohnDamascenus  in  the 
riiith  century,  it  revered    as  the  last  father  of  the  Greek 
Church. 
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guage  ,  religion ,  and  manners  ,  which  renders  them 
the  spectators  and  judges  of  each  other's  merit  115) : 
the  independence  of  government  and  interest,  which 
asserts  their  separate  freedom,  and  excites  them  to 
strive  for  pre-eminence  in  the  career  of  glory.  The 
situation  of  the  Romans  was  less  favourable;  yet  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  republic ,  which  fixed  the  natio- 
nal character ,  a  similar  emulation  was  kindled  among 
the  states  of  Latium  and  Italy ;  and ,  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  they  aspired  to  equal  or  surpass  their  Gre- 
cian masters.  The  empire  of  the  Caesars  undoubtedly 
checked  the  activity  and  progress  of  the  human  mind; 
its  magnitude  might  indeed  allow  some  scope  for  do- 
mestic competition ;  but  when  it  was  gradually  reduc- 
ed, at  first  to  the  East,  and  at  last  to  Greece  and 
Constantinople,  the  Byzantine  subjects  were  degraded 
to  an  abject  and  languid  temper ,  the  natural  effect 
of  their  solitary  and  insulated  state.  From  the  North 
they  were  oppressed  by  nameless  tribes  of  Barbarians , 
to  whom  they  scarcely  imparted  the  appellation  of 
men.  The  language  and  religion  of  the  more  polished 
Arabs  were  an  unsurmountable  bar  to  all  social  inter- 
course. The  conquerors  of  Europe  were  their  breth- 
ren in  the  Christian  faith;  but  the  speech  of  the  Franks 
or  Latins  was  unknown,  their  manners  were  rude, 
and  they  were  rarely  connected,  in 'peace  or  war, 
with  the  successors  of  Heraclius.  Alone  in  the  univer- 
se, the  self-satisfied  pride  of  the  Greeks  was  not  disturb- 
ed by  the  comparison  of  foreign  merit ;  and  it  is  no  won- 
der if  they  fainted  in  the  race ,  since  they  had  nei- 
ther competitors  to  urge  their  speed ,  nor  judges  to 
crown  their  victory.  The  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia 
were  mingled  by  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land  ; 
and  it  is  under  the  'Comnenian  dynastry  that  a  faint 
emulation  of  knowledge  and  military  virtue  was  re- 
kindled in  the  Byzantine  empire. 

Hume's  Essays , vol.  i.  p  123, 
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CHAP.     LIV. 


Origin  and  Doctrine  of  the  Paulicians. — Their 
Persecution  by  the  Greek  Emperors. — Revolt  in 
Armenia  ,  etc. — Transplantation  into  Thrace. 
— Propagation  in  the  West. — The  Seeds,  Cha- 
racter, and  Consequences  of  the  Pie  formation. 


In  the  profession  of  Christianity,  the  variety  of  na- 
tional characters  may  be  clearly  distinguished.  The 
natives  of  Syria  and  Egypt  abandoned  their  lives  to 
lazy  and  contemplative  devotion :  Rome  again  aspired 
to  the  dominion  of  the  world ;  and  the  wit  of  the  li- 
vely and  loquacious  Greeks  was  consumed  in  the  dis- 
putes of  metaphysical  theology,  The  incomprehen- 
sible  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  in- 
stead of  commanding  their  silent  submission,  were 
agitated  m  vehement  and  subtle  controversies ,  which 
enlarged  their  faith  at  the  expense  perhaps  of  their 
charity  and  reason.  From  the  council  of  Nice  to  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  peace  and  unity  of 
the  church  was  invaded  by  these  spiritual  wars;  and 
so  deeply  did  they  affect  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
empire,  that  the  historian  has  too  often  been  compelled 
to  attend  the  synods ,  to  explore  the  creeds ,  and 
to  enumerate  the  sects ,  of  this  busy  period  of  ecclesi- 
astical annals.  From  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  ceu- 
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tury  to  the    last  ages  of   the  Byzantine    empire  the 
sound  of  controversy  was  seldom  heard :  curiosity  was 
exhausted ,  zeal  was  fatigued ,   and ,   in  the  decrees  of 
six  councils,   the  articles  of  the  Catholic  faith  had  been 
irrevocably    defined.    The    spirit     of   dispute,     how- 
ever vain    and  pernicious  ,    require  some  energy  and 
exercise  of  the  mental  faculties;  and  the  prostrate  Greeks 
were  content  to  fast ,    to  pray ,  and  to  believe ,  in  blind 
obedience  to  the  patriarch  and  his  clergy.  During  a  long 
dream    of  superstition ,    the  Virgin  and    the  Saints , 
the*ir  visions   and  miracles,  their  relics   and  images, 
were  preached  by  the  monks  and  worshipped  by  the 
people ;   and  the  appellation  of  people  might  be  extend  • 
ed,  without   injustice,     to  the  first  ranks  of  civil  so- 
ciety.  At  an  unseasonable  moment ,   the  Isaurian   em- 
perors attempted,  somewhat   rudely,  to  awaken  their 
subjects:  under  their  influence,  reason  might  obtain 
$ome  proselytes ,   a  far  greater  number  was  swayed  by 
interest  or  fear ;    but  the  Eastern   world  embraced  or 
deplored  their  visible  deities ,    and  the  restoration  of 
images  was   celebrated  as  the   feast  of  orthodoxy.    In 
this  passive  and  unanimous  state  the  ecclesiastical  ru- 
lers were  relieved  from  the  toil ,    or  deprived  of  the 
pleasure ,   of  persecution.    The  Pagans  had  disappear- 
ed ;   the    Jews  were  silent   and  obscure ;  the   disputes 
with  the  Latins  were  rare  and  remote  hostilities  against 
a  national    enemy;      and     the*    sects     of    Egypt  and 
Syria  enjoyed  a  free   toleration ,    under   the  shadow 
of  the  Arabian    caliphs.    About  the  middle  of  the  se- 
venth century ,   a  branch  of  Manichaeans  was  selected 
as   the    victims  of  spiritual  tyranny;    their   patience 
was  at  length  exasperated  to  despair  and   rebellion ; 
and  their  exile  has  scattered   over  the  West  the  seeds 
of  reformation.    These  important  events    will  justify 
some  enquiry  into  the  doctrine  and  story  of  the  PAU- 
IICIANS  1);    and,  as  they  cannot  plead  for  themselves^ 
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our  candid  criticism  will  magnify  the  good,  and  aba- 
te the  evil ,  that  is  reported  by  their  adversaries. 

The  Gnostics,  who  had  distracted  the  infancy,  v/ere 
oppressed  by  the  greatness  and  authority ,  of  the 
church.  Instead  of  emulating  or  surpassing  the  wealth, 
learning ,  and  numbers  of  the  Catholics ,  their  obscure 
remnant  was  driven  from  the  capitals  of  the  East  and 
West ,  and  confined  to  the  villages  and  mountains  along 
the  borders  of  the  Euphrates.  Some  vestige  of  the 
Marcionites  may  be  detected  in  the  fifth  century  2) ; 
but  the  numerous  sects  were  finally  lost  in  the  odious 
name  of  the  Manichaeans;  and  these  heretics,  who 
presumed  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  and 
Christ ,  were  pursued  by  the  two  religions  with  equal 
and  unrelenting  hatred.  Under  the  grandson  of  He- 
raclius ,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Samosata ,  more 
famous  for  the  birth  of  Lucian  than  for  the  title  of  a 
Syrian  kingdom,  a  reformer  arose,  esteemed  by  the 
Paulicians  as  the  chosen  messenger  of  truth.  In  his 
humble  dwelling  of  Mananalis,  Constantine  enter- 
tained a  deacon ,  who  returned  from  Syrian  captivity, 
and  received  the  inestimable  gift  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ,  which  was  already  concealed  from  the  vulgar  by 

l)The  errors  andvirtues  of  the  Paulicians  are  weighed, with 
his  usual  judgment  and  candour,  by  the  learned  Mosheim. 
(Hist.  Ecclesiast.  seculum  xi.  p.  311,  etc.)  He  draws  his  origi- 
nal intelligence  fromPhotius  (contra  Manichaeos  ,  1.  i.)  and 
Peter  Siculus.  (Hist.  Manichaeorum.)  The  first  of  these  ac- 
couAts  has  not  fallen  into  my  hands  ;  the  second  ,  which  Mos- 
heim prefers  ,  I  haveread  inaLatin  version  inserted  in  the 
Maxima  Bibliotheca  Patrum  (torn,  xvi.  p.  754  — 7G4,)  from 
the  edition  of  the  Jesuit  Raderus.  (Ingolstadii ,  1004,  in  4to.) 

2)  In  the  time  of  Theodoret,  the  diocese  of  Cyrrhus  ,  in  Sy- 
ria, contained  eight  hundred  villages.  Of  these  ,  two  were  in^ 
habited  by  Ariaiis  and  Eunomians  ,  and  eight  by  IWarcioni- 
tes,  •whom  the  laborious  bishop  reconciled  to  the  Catholic 
thurch.  (Dupin ,  Bibliot.  Ecclesiatique,  torn.  iv.  p.  81,  82.) 
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the  prudence  of  the  Greek ,  and  perhaps  of  the  Gnostic, 
clergyS).  These  books  became  the  measure  of  his  studies 
and  the  rule  of  his  faith  ;  and  theCatholics  ,  who  dispute 
hisinterpietation,  acknowledged  that  his  text  was  genui- 
ne and  sincere.  But  he  attached  himself ,  with  peculiar 
devotion,  to  the  writings  and  character  of  St.  Paul:  the 
name  of  the  Paulicians  is  derived  by  their  enemies  from 
some  unknown  and  domestic  teacher ;  but  I  am  confi- 
dent that  they  gloried  in  their  affinity  to  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  His  disciples  ,  Titus ,  Timothy ,  Sylva- 
jius,  Tychicus,  were  represented  by  Gonstantine  and 
his  fellow-labourers:  the  names  of  the  apostolic 
churches  were  applied  to  the  congregations  which  they 
assembled  in  Armenia  and  Cappadocia;  and  this 
innocent  allegory  revived  the  example  and  memory  of 
the  first  ages.  In  the  gospel ,  and  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul ,  his  faithful  follower  investigated  the  creed  of 
primitive  Christianity ;  and ,  whatever  might  be  the 
success ,  a  protestant  reader  will  applaud  the  spirit  to 
the  enquiry.  But  if  the  scriptures  of  the  Paulicians 
were  pure,  they  were  not  perfect.  Their  founders 
rejected  the  two  epistles  of  St.  Peter  4),  the  apostle  of 
the  circumcision ,  whose  dispute  with  their  favourite 
for  the  observance  of  the  law  could  not  easily  be  for- 
given 5),  They  agreed  with  their  Gnostic  brethren  in 
the  universal  contempt  for  the  Old  Testament ,  the 
books  of  Moses  and  the  prophets ,  which  have  been 

3)  Nobis   profanis  ista  (sacra  Evangelza)  legere  non.  licet 
sed  sacerdotibus  duntaxat,  -was  the  first  scruple  of  a  Catholic 
•when  he  was  advised  to  read  the  Bible.  (Petr.  Sicul.p.  761.) 

4)  In  rejecting  the  jecond  epistle  of  St. Peter,  the  Paulicians 
are  justi  fied  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  ancients 
and  moderns,  (see  Wetstein  ad.  loc.  Simon,  Hist.  Critique  dn 
Nouveau  Testament,  c.  17.)  They  likewise  overlooked  the 
Apocalypse;  (Petr.  Sucul.  p.  756)  qut  as  such  neglect  is  not 
imputed  as  a  crime,  the  Greeks  of  the  ixth  century  must  have 
been  careless  of  the  credit  and  honour  of  the  Revelations. 

5)  This  contention,  which  has  not  escaped  the  malice  of 
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consecrated  by  the  decrees  of  the  Catholic  church. 
"With  equal  boldness  ,  and  doubtless  with  more  reason, 
Constantine  ,  the  new  Sylvanus,  disclaimed  the  visions, 
which ,  in  so  many  bulky  and  splendid  volumes ,  had 
been  published  by  the  Oriental  sects  6)  ;  the  fabulous 
productions  of  the  Hebrew  pati-iarchs  and  the  sages  of 
the  East ;  the  spurious  gospels  ,  epistles ,  and  acts , 
which  in  the  first  age  has  overwhelmed  the  orthodox 
code;  the  theology  of  Manes,  and  the  authors  of  the 
kindred  heresies;  and  the  thirty  generation  ,  or  aeons, 
•which  had  been  created  by  the  fruitful  fancy  of 
Valentine.,  The  Paulicians  sincerely  condemned  the 
memory  and  opinions  of  the  Mamchaean  sect,  and 
complained  of  the  injustice  which  impressed  that  in- 
vidious name  on  the  simple  votaries  of  St.  Paul  and  of 
Christ. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  chain,  many  links  had  been 
broken  by  the  Paulician  reformers ;  and  their  liberty 
was  enlarged ,  as  they  reduced  the  number  of  masters, 
at  whose  voice  profane  reason  must  bow  to  mystery  and 
miracle.  The  early  separation  of  the  Gnostics  had  pre- 
ceded the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  worship ;  and 
against  the  gradual  innovations  of  discipline  and  doc- 
trine ,  they  were  as  strongly  guarded  by  habit  and  aver- 
sion, as  by '  the  silence  of  St.  Paul  and  the  evangelists, 

Porphyry,  supposes  some  error  and  passion  in.  one  or  both 
od  the  apostles.  By  Chryfostom,  Jerom,  and  Erasmus  ,  it 
is  represented  as  a  sham  quarrel,  a  pious  fraud  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Gentiles  and  the  correction  of  the  Jews.  (Middleton's 
"Works,  rol.ii.  p.  1-^-20.) 

G)  Those  who  are  curious  of  this  heterodox  library,  may 
consult  the  researches  of  Beausobre.  (Hist.  Critique  du  Mani- 
cheisme,  tom.  i.  p.  305—437.)  Even  in  Africa,  St  Austin  could 
describe  the  Manichaean  books,  tarn  multi,  tarn  grandes,  tain 
pretiosi  codices;  (contra Faust,  xiii.  14)  but  he  adds,  without 
pity,  Incendite  omnes  illas  membraiias :  and  his  advice  has 
b<jeu  rigorously  followed. 
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The  objects  which  had  been  transformed  by  the  magic 
of  superstition,  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  Paulicians 
in  their  genuine  and  naked  colours.  An  image  made 
without  hands  ,  was  the  common  workmanship  of  a 
mortal  artist ,  to  whose  skill  alone  the  wood  and  can- 
vass must  be  indebted  for  their  merit  or  value.  The 
miraculous  relics  were  an  heap  of  bones  and  ashes, 
destitute  of  life  or  virtue-,  or  of  any  religion,  perhaps, 
with  the  person  to  whom  they  were  ascribed.  The 
trud  and  vivifying  cross  was  a  piece  of  sound  or  rotten 
timber ;  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ,  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  a  cup  of  wine,  the  gifts  of  nature  and  the  symbols 
of  grace.  The  mother  of  God  was  degraded  from  her 
celestial  honours  and  immaculate  virginity;  and  the 
saints  antl  angels  were  no  longer  solicited  to  exercise 
the  laborious  office  of  meditation  in.  heaven,  and 
ministry  upon  earth.  In  the  practice,  or  at  least 
in  the  theory,  of  the  sacraments  ,  the  Paulicians  were 
inclined  to  abolish  all  visible  objects  of  worship  ,  and 
the  words  of  the  gospel  were,  in  their  judgment,  the 
baptism  and  communion  of  the  faithful.  They  in- 
dulged a  convenient  latitude  for  the  interpretation  of 
scripture :  and  as  often  as  they  were  pressed  by  the 
literal  sense ,  they  could  escape  to  the  intricate  mazes 
of  figure  and  allegory.  Their  utmost  diligence  must 
have  been  employed  to  dissolve  the  connexion  between 
the  old  and  the  new  testament ;  since  they  adored  the 
latter  as  the  oracles  of  God  ,  and  abhorred  the  former, 
as  the  fabulous  and  absurd  invention  of  men  or  daemons. 
We  cannot  be  surprised ,  that  they  should  have  found 
in  the  gospel,  the  orthodox  mystery  of  the  Trinity; 
but  instead  of  confessing  the  human  nature  and  sub- 
stantial sufferings  of  Christ,  they  amused  tlieir  fancy 
with  a  celestial  body  that  passed  through  the  virgin 
like  water  through  a  pipe ;  with  a  phantastic  cruci- 
fixion ,  that  eluded  the  vain  and  impotent  malice  of 
the  Jews,  A  creed  thus  simple  and  spiritual  was  not 
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adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  times?)  ;  and  the  rational 
Christian  who  might  have  been  contented  with  the 
light  yoke  and  easy  burthen  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles , 
was  justly  offended,  that  the Paulicians  should  dare  to 
violate  the  unity  of  God ,  the  first  article  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion.  Their  belief  and  their  trust  was 
in  the  Father ,  of  Christ ,  of  the  human  soul ,  and  of 
the  invisible  world.  But  they  likewise  held  the  eter- 
nity of  matter ;  a  -stubborn  and  rebellious  substance  , 
the  origin  of  a  second  principle,  of  an  active  being, 
who  has  created  this  visible  world ,  and  exercises  his 
temporal  reign  till  the  final  consummation  of  death 
and  sin  8).  The  appearances  of  moral  and  physical  evil 
had  established  the  two  principles  in  the  ancient  philo- 
sophy and  religion  of  the  East ;  from  whence  this 
doctrine  was  transfused  to  the  various  swarms  of  the 
Gnostics.  A  thousand  shades  may  be  devised  in  the 
nature  and  character  of  Ahriman,  from  a  rival  god  to 
a  subordinate  daemon ;  from  passion  and  frailty  to  pure 
and  perfect  malevolence :  but ,  in  spite  of  our  efforts, 
the  goodness ,  and  the  power ,  of  Ormusd  are  placed  at 
the  opposite  extremities  of  the  line ;  and  every  step 
that  approaches  the  one  must  recede  in  equal  propor- 
tion from  the  other  9) . 

The  apostolic  labours  of  Constantine-Sylvanus  soon 
multiplied  the  number  of  his  disciples,  the  secret 
recompence  of  spiritual  ambition.  The  remnant  of 
the  Gnostic  sects,  especially  the  Manichaeans  of 

7)  The  six  capital  errors  of  the  Faulicians  are  defined  by 
Peter  Siculus,  (p.756)  with  much  prejudice  and  passion. 

8)  Primnmillorum  axioma  est ,  duo  rerum  esse  principia  ; 
Deum  maluxn  et  Deum  bonum  aliumque  hujus  mundi  con- 
ditorcm  et  principen,  et  aliumfuturi  aevi.(Petr.Sicul.  p.756.) 

9)  Two  learned  critics  ,  Beausobre  (Hist.  Critique  du  Mani- 
cheisme,  1.  i.  4,  5, 0,)  and  Mosheim,  (Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  and 
tie  Rebus  Christianis  ante  Constantinum,  sec.  i,ii,iii)  have 
laboured  to  explore  and  discriminate  the  various  systems  af 
the  Gnoitics  on  the  subject  of  the  two  principles. 
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Armenia,  were  united  under  his  standard;  many 
Catholics  were  converted  or  seduced  by  his  arguments; 
and  he  preached  with  success  in  the  regions  of  PontuslO) 
and  Cappadocia ,  which  had  long  since  imbibed  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster.  The  Paulician  teachers  were 
distinguished  only  by  their  scriptural  names,  by  the 
modest  title  of  fellow-pilgrims ,  by  the  austerity  of 
their  lives  ,  their  zeal  or  knowledge ,  and  the  credit  of 
some  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  holy  spirit.  But  they 
were  incapable  of  desiring  ,  or  at  least  of  obtaining , 
the  wealth  and  honours  of  the  Catholic  prelacy :  such 
anti-christian  pride  they  bitterly  censured;  and  eveu 
the  rank  of  elders  or  presbiters  was  condemned  as  an 
institution  of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  The  new  sect 
was  loosely  spread  over  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor 
to  the  westward  of  the  Euphrates  ;  six  of  their  prin- 
cipal congregations  represented  the  churches  to  which 
St.  Paul  had  addressed  his  epistles;  and  their  founder 
chose  his  i-esidence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coloniall), 
in  the  same  district  of  Pontus  which  had  been  cele- 
brated by  the  altars  of  Bellona  12)  ,  and  the  miracles  of 

10)The  countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  th<?Halys  we- 
re possessed  above  350  years  by  the  Medes  (Herodot.  l.i.  c. 
103)  and  Persians  ;  and  the  kings  of  Pontus  were  of  the  royal 
race  of  the  Achaemenides.  (Sallust.  Fragment.  1.  iii,  with  the 
French  supplement  and  notes  of  the  president  de  Brosses  ) 

11)  Most  probably  founded  by  Pompey  after  the  conquest 
ofPoiitus.  This  Colonia,  on  theLycus  above  Neo-Caesarea , 
is  named  by  the  Turks  Couleihisar,  or  Chonac,  a  populous 
town  in  a  strong  country.  (d'Anville  Geographic  Ancienxie, 
torn.  ii.  p.  34.  Tournefort ,  Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  iii.  lettre 
xxi.p.293.) 

12)  The  temple  of  Bellona,  at  Comana  in  Pontus,  -was  a 
powerful  and  wealthy  foundation,  and  the  high  priest  was 
respected  as    the   second  person   in   the  kingdom.  As  the 
sacerdotal  office  had  been  occupied  by  his  mother's  family, 
Strabo  (1.  xii.p.809,  835,  S3t>,  837)  dwells  with  peculiar 
complacency  ou  the  temple,  the  worriup,  and  ieitival,whki» 
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Gregory  IS).  After  a  mission  of  twenty-seven  years, 
Sylvanus  ,  who  had  retired  from  the  tolerating  govern- 
ment of  the  Arabs ,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  Roman  per- 
secution. The  laws  of  the  pious  emperors ,  which 
seldom  touched  the  lives  of  less  odious  heretics,  pre- 
scribed ,  without  mercy  or  disguise ,  the  tenets ,  the 
books ,  and  the  persons  of  the  Montanists  and  Ma- 
nichaeans ;  the  books  were  delivered  to  the  flames ; 
and  all  who  should  presume  to  secrete  such  wirtings , 
or  to  profess  such  opinions,  were  devoted  to  an  igno- 
minious death  14).  A  Greek  minister,  armed  with 
legal  and  military  powers,  appeared  at-'Colonia,  to 
strike  the  shepherd,  and  to  reclaim ,  if  possible,  the 
lost  sheep.  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  Simeon 
placed  the  unfortunate  Sylvanus  before  a  line  of  his 
disciples,  who  were  commanded,  as  the  price  of  their 
pardon  ,  and  the  proof  of  their  repentance  ,  to  massacre 
their  spiritual  father.  They  turned  aside  from  the 
impious  office ;  the  stones  dropt  from  their  filial  hands, 
and  of  the  whole  number ,  only  one  executioner  could 
be  found,  a  new  David,  as  he  is  styled  by  the  Catho- 
lics ,  who  boldly  overthrew  the  giant  of  heresy.  This 
apostate,  Justus  was  his  name,  again  deceived  and 

was  twice  celebrated  every  year.  But  the  Bellona  of  Pontus 
had  the  features  and  character  of  the  goddess,  not  of  war, 
but  of  love. 

13)  Gregosy ,  bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea  ,  (A.  D.  240 — 265,) 
surnamed  Thaumaturgus ,  or  the  "Wonder-worker.  An  hun- 
dredyears  afterwards,  the  history  or  romance  of  his  life  wa» 
composed  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  his  namesake  and  country^ 
man,  the  brother  of  the  great  St.  Basil. 

14)  Hoccaeterum  ad  sua  egregia  facinora ,  divini  atque  or- 
thodoxi  Imperatores  addiderunt,  utManichaeos  Montanos. 
que  capitalipunirisententia  juberent,  eorumque  libros,  quo- 
cunque  in  loco  inventi  essent,  flammis  tradi  ;  quod  siquisus- 
piam  eosdem  occultasse  deprehenderetur ,  hunceundem  mar- 
tis   poenae  addici,  ejusquebonamfiscuminferri.(Petr.Sicul. 
p.  7  5  9.)  What  more  could  bigotry  and  persecution  desire? 
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betrayed  his  unsuspecting  brethren,  and  a  new  con- 
formity to  the  acts  of  St;  Paul  may  be  found  in  the 
conversion  of  Simeon :  like  the  apostle ,  he  embraced 
the  doctrine  which  he  had  been  sent  to  persecute , 
renounced  his  honours  and  fortunes ,  and  acquired 
among  the  Paulicians  the  fame  of  a  missionary  and 
a  martyr.  They  were  not  ambitious  of  martyrdom  15), 
but  in  a  calamitous  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years ,  their  patience  sustained  whatever  zeal  could 
inflict :  and  power  was  insufficient  to  eradicate  the 
obstinate  vegetation  of  fanaticism  and  reason.  From 
the  blood  and  ashes  of  the  first  victims,  a  succession 
of  teachers  and  congregations  repeatedly  arose:  amidst 
their  foreign  hostilities,  they  found  leisure  for  domestic 
quarrels:  they  preached,  they  disputed ,  they  suffered  ; 
and  the  virtues ,  the  apparent  virtues  of  Sergius ,  in  a 
pilgrimage  of  thirty-three  years ,  are  reluctantly  con- 
fessed by  the  orthodox  historians  16).  The  native  cruelty 
br  Justinian  "the  second  was  stimulated  by  a  pious 
cause  ;  and  he  vainly  hoped  to  extinguish  ,  in  a  single 
conflagration  ,  the  name  and  memory  of  the  Paulicians. 
By  their  primitive  simplicity,  their  abhorrence  of 
popular  superstition,  the  Iconoclast  princes  might  have 
been  reconciled  to  some  erroneous  doctrines ;  but  they 
themselves  were  exposed  to  the  calumnies  of  the 
monks  ,  and  they  chose  to  be  the  tyrants,  lest  they 

15)  It  should  seem,  that  the  Panlicians  allowed  themselves 
some  latitude  of  equivocation  and  mental  reservation ,  till 
the  Catholics  discovered  the  pressing  questions,  which  re 
diu-ed  them  to  the  alternative  oi  apostacy  or  martyrdom 
(Petr.  Siciil.p.7bO.) 

10)  the  persecution  is  told  by  Petrus  Siculus(p.  579  —  763) 
with  satisfaction  and  pleasantry.  Justus  justa  persblvit.  Si- 
meon was  not  TITOS  but  XJjrog ,  (the  pronunciation  of  th« 
two  vowels  must  have  been  nearly  the  same, )  a  great  whale 
that  drowned  the  mariners  who  mistook  him  for  an  island. 
See  likewise  Cedrt-nus  (p. 432— 435.) 

Vol.  X.  L 
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should  be  accused  as  the  accomplices,  of  the  Ma- 
nichaeans.  Such  a  reproach  has  sullied  the  clemency 
of  Nicephorus ,  who  relaxed  in  their  favour  the  seve- 
rity of  the  penal  statutes,  nor  will  his  character  sustain 
the  honour  of  a  more  liberal  motive.  The  feeble 
Michael  the  first ,  the  rigid  Leo  the  Armenian ,  were 
foremost  in  the  race  of  persecution ;  but  the  prize 
must  doubtless  be  adjudged  to  the  sanguinary  devotion 
of  Theodora  ,  who  restored  the  images  to  the  Oriental 
church.  Her  inquisitors  explored  the  cities  and 
mountains  of  the  lesser  Asia ,  and  the  flatterers  of  the 
empress  have  affirmed  that ,  in  a  short  reign ,  one 
hundred  thousand  Paulicians  were  extirpated  by  the 
sword,  the  gibbet,  or  the  flames.  Her  guilt  or  merit 
has  perhaps  been  stretched  beyond  the  measure  of 
truth :  but  if  the  account  be  allowed ,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  many  simple  Iconoclasts  were  punished 
under  a  more  odious  name ;  and  that  some  who  were 
driven  from  the  church,  unwillingly  took  refuge  in 
the  bosom  of  heresy  . 

The  most  furious  and  desperate  of  rebels  are  the 
sectaries  of  a  religion  long  persecuted,  and  at  length 
provoked.  In  an  holy  cause  they  are  no  longer  sus- 
ceptible of  fear  or  remorse  :  the  justice  of  their  arms 
hardens  them  against  the  feelings  of  humanity ;  and 
they  revenge  their  lathers'  wrongs  on  the  children  of 
their  tyrants.  Such  have  been  the  Hussites  of  Bo- 
hemia and  the  Calvinists  of  France  ,  and  such  ,  in  the 
ninth  century ,  were  the  Paulicians  of  Armenia  and 
the  adjacent  provinces  17).  They  were  first  awakened 
to  the  massacre  of  a  governor  and  bishop ,  who  exer- 
cised the  Imperial  mandate  of  converting  or  destroying 

17)  Petrus  Siculus,  (p.  703,  764,)  the  continuator  of  Theo- 
phanes,(l.  iv.c.  4.  p.  103, 104,)  Cedrenus,  (p.  541,  542,  545,) 
and  Zonaras,  \tora.ii.l.xyi.p.  150,)  describe  the  revolt  and 
exploits  oftarbeas  and  his  Paulicians. 
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the  heretics :     and    the    deepest    recesses    of  mount 
Argaeus  protected  their    independence    and  revenge. 
A  more  dangerous  and  consuming  flame  was  kindled 
by   the    persecution  of  Theodora,    and   the  revolt  of 
Carbeas ,    a   valiant  Paulician ,    who  commanded   the 
guards   of  the   general   of  the  East.    His   father   had 
been  impaled  by  the  Catholic  inquisitors ;   and  religion, 
or  at  least  nature ,    might  justify    his  desertion   and 
revenge.    Five  thousand  of  his  brethren  were  united 
by  the  same  motive* ;   they  renounced  the  allegiance 
of  anti-christian  Rome;    a  Saracen    emir  introduced 
Carbeas  to  the  caliph ;    and    the    commander  of  the 
faithful  extended  his  sceptre  to  the  implacable  enemy 
of  the  Greeks.    In  the  mountain  between  Siwas  and 
Trebizcnd    he  founded  or   fortified  the  city  of  Te- 
phrice  18),  which  is  still  occupied  by  a  fierce  and  licen- 
tious people,  and  the  neighbouring  hills  were  covered 
with  the  Paulician  fugitives ,    who  now  reconciled  the 
use  of  the  bible  and   the  sword.    During   more  than 
thirty  years ,    Asia  was  afflicted  by  the  calamities  of 
foreign  and  domestic    war:     in  their   hostile  inroads 
the    disciples  of  St.  Paul  were   joined    with -those  of 
Mahomet ;    and    the    peaceful   Christians ,     the    aged 
parent   and  tender   virgin,    who   were  delivered  into 
barbarous  servitude,  might  justly  accuse  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  their  sovereign.   So  urgent  was  the  mischief, 
so    intolerable   the   shame,    that    even    the    dissolute 
Michael,     the    son  of  Theodora ,    was  co  upelled  to 
march   in    person    against     the   Paulicians:     he   was 
defeated    under    the     walls   of   Samosata;     and     the 
Roman  emperor    fled  Lefore  the  heretics   whom    his 
mother  had  condemned  to  the  flames.    The  Saracens 

18)  Otter  (Voyage  en  Turquie  et  en  Perse ,  torn,  ii.)   is  pro-  • 
bably  the  only  Frank  who  has  visited  the  independent  Bai« 
barians  of  T?pb:-i<;e,  iiowDivrigni  ,  from'whom  he  fortuna- 
tely escaped  in  the  train  of  aTtukish  officer- 
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fought  under  the  same  tanners ,  but  the  victory  wcJS 
ascribed  toCarbeas;  and  the  captive  generals,  with 
more  than  an  hundred  tribunes ,  were  either  released 
by  his  avarice,  or  tortured  by  his  fanaticism.  The 
valour  and  ambition  of  Chrysocheir  19)  ,  his  successor 
embraced  a  wider  circle  of  rapine  and  revenge.  In 
alliance  with  his  faithful  Moslems,  he  boldly  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  Asia ;  the  troops  of  the  frontier 
and  the  palace  were  repeatedly  overthrown;  the  edicts 
of  persecution  were  answered  by  the  Pillage  of  Nice 
and  Nicomedia  ,  of  Ancyra  and  Ephesus ;  nor  could 
the  apostle  St.  John  protect  from  violation  his  city  and 
sepulchre.  The  cathedral  of  Ephesus  was  turned  into 
a  stable  for  mules  arid  horses  ;  and  the  Paulicians  vied 
With  the  Saracens  in  their  contempt  and  abhorrence 
of  images  and  relics.  It  is  not  unpleasing  to  observe 
the  triumph  of  rebellion  over  the  same  despotism 
which  has  disdained  the  prayers  of  an  injured  people. 
The  emperor  Basil ,  the  Macedonian  ,  was  reduced  to 
su6  for  peace ,  to  offer  a  ransom  for  the  captives ,  and 
to  request  ,  in  the  language  of  moderation  and  charity, 
thai  Chrysocheir  would  spare  his  fellovv-christians , 
and  content  himself  with  a  royal  donative  of  gold 
and  silver  and  silk  garments.  "If  the  emperor," 
replied  the  insolent  fanatic,  "be  desirous  of  peace, 
"  let  him  abdicate  the  East,  and  reign  without  mo- 
"  lestatiori  in  the  West.  If  he  refuse ,  the  servants  of 
"  the  Lord  will  precipitate  him  from  the  throne;" 
The  reluctant  Basil  suspended  the  treaty,  accepted  the 
defiance  ,  and  led  his  army  into  the  land  of  heresy  , 
which  he  wasted  with  fire  and  sword.  The  open 

19)  In  the  history  of  Chrysocheir,  Genesius  (Chron.  p.  67 
—  70,  edit.  Venet  )  ha  exposed  the  nakedness  of  the  empire. 
Constantino  Porphiyrogenitus  (in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  37  —  43.  p. 
166—171)  lias  displayed  the  glory  of  his  grandfather. 
Cedrenus  (p.  570— S73)  is  without  their  passions  or  their 
knowledge. 
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country  of  the  Paulicians  was  exposed  to  the  same 
calamities  which  they  had  inflicted ;  but  when  he  had 
explored  the  strength  of  Tephrice,  the  multitude  of 
the  Barbarians ,  and  the  ample  magazines  of  arms 
and  provisions  ,  he  desisted  with  a  sigh  from  the  hope- 
less siege.  On  his  return  to  Constantinople  he  la- 
boured ,  by  the  foundation  of  convents  and  churches , 
to  secure  the  aid  of  his  celestial  patrons ,  of  Michael 
the  archangel ,  and  the  prophet  Elijah ;  and  it  was  his 
daily  prayer  that  he  might  live  to  transpierce ,  with 
three  arrows ,  the  head ,  of  his  impious  adversary. 
Beyond  his  expectations ,  the  wish  was  accomplished ; 
after  a  successful  inroad.  Chrysocheir  was  surprised 
and  slain  in  his  retreat;  and  the  rebel's  head  was 
triumphantly  presented  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  On 
the  reception  of  this  welcome  trophy  ,  Basil  instantly 
called  for  his  bow,  discharged  three  arrows  with  unerring 
aim ,  and  accepted  the  applause  of  the  court ,  who  hailed 
the  victory  of  the  royal  archer.  With  Chrysocheir, 
the  glory  of  the  Paulicians  faded  and  withered  20)  ;  on 
the  second  expedition  of  the  emperor ,  the  impreg- 
nable Tephrice  was  deserted  by  the  heretics ,  who  sued 
for  mercy ,  or  escaped  to  the  borders.  The  city  was 
ruined  ,  but  the  spirit  of  independence  survived  in  the 
mountains;  the  Paulicians  defended,  above  a  century, 
their  religion  and  liberty ,  infested  the  Roman  limits, 
and  maintained  their  perpetual  alliance  with  the  ene- 
mies of  the  empire  and  the  gospel. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century ,  Constan- 
tine ,  surnamed  Copronymus  by  the  worshippers  of 
images,  had  made  an  expedition  into  Armenia ,  and 
found ,  in  the  cities  of  Melitene  and  Theodosiopolis , 
a  great  number  of  Paulicians,  his  kindred  heretics. 

20)  2vvaji£(tKoav9rj  aaca  rj'uv&ovaa  rrj$ 
fvavSiu-  How    elegant  is  the  greek  tongue  ,    even  in 
mouth  pf  Cedrenus ! 
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Asa  favourer  punishment^  he  transplanted  them  from 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  Constantinople  and 
Tlirace;  and  by  this  emigration  their  doctrine  was 
introduced  and  diffused  in  Europe  21).  If  the  sectaries 
of  the  metropolis  were  soon  mingled  with  the  pro- 
miscuous mass,  those  of  the  country  struck  a  deep 
root  in  a  foreign  soil.  The  Paulicians  of  Thrace  re- 
sisted the  storms  of  persecution,  maintained  a  secret 
correspondence  with  their  Armenian  brethren ,  and 
gave  aid  and  comfort  to  their  preachers ,  who  solicited, 
not  without  success,  the  infant  faith  of  the,  Bul- 
garians 22).  In  the  tenth  century ,  they  were  restored 
and  multiplied  by  a  more  powerful  colony,  which 
John  Zimisces  23),  transported  from  theChalybian  hills 
to  the  valleys  of  Mount  Haemus.  The  Oriental 
clergy,  who  would  have  preferred  the  destruction, 
impatiently  sighed  for  the  absence ,  of  the  Ma^ 
nichaeans  :  the  warlike  emperor  had  felt  and  esteemed 
their  valour :  their  attachment  to  the  Saracens  was 
pregnant  with  mischief;  but,  on  the  side  of  the 
Danube,  against  the  Barbarians  of  Scythia,  their 
service  might  be  useful ,  and  their  less  would  be 
desirable.  Their  exile  in  a  distant  land  was  softened 
by  a  free  toleration :  the  Paulicians  held  the  city  of 
Philippopob's  and  the  keys  of  Thrace;  the  Catholics 

21)  Copronynms  transported  his  avyyevsig,  heretics;  and 
thus  tnliccTVV&r)  77   CUQEGLS  UavJ-l^iuvov  ,  says  Cedrenus , 
(p.  4(>i.)  who  has  copied  the  annals  of  Theophanes. 

22)  Petrus  Sjculus,  who  resided  nine  mouths  at  Tephrice 
(A.D.  870)  for  the  ransom  of  captives,  (p.  76-J,)  was  informed 
of  their  intended  mission,  and  addressed  his  preservative, 
the  Historia  Manichaeorum ,  to  the  new  archbishop  pfthe 
Bulgarians,  -'p.  754.) 

23)  The  co.lony  of  Paulicians  and  Jacobitts  transplanted 
by  John   Zimisces  (A.D.  T)70)  from  Armenia   to  Thrace,  is 
mentioned  by  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xvii.    p,  2Q9,)    and  Anna 
Comnena.  (Alexiad,  1.  *iv. p.  450,  etc). 
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were  their  subjects;  the  Jacobite  emigrants  their 
associates :  they  occupied  a  line  of  villages  and  castles 
in  Macedonia  and  Epirus;  and  many  native  Bulgarians 
were  associated  to  the  communion  of  arms  and  heresy. 
As  long  as  they  were  awed  by  power  and  treated  with, 
moderation ,  their  voluntary  bands  were  distinguished 
in  the  armies  of  the  empire ;  and  the  courage  of  these 
dogs,  ever  greedy  of  war,  ever  thirsty  of  human 
blood,  is  noticed  with  astonishment,  and  almost  with 
reproach,  by  the  pusillanimous  Greeks.  The  same 
spirit  rendered  them  arrogant  and  contumacious  :  they 
were  easily  provoked  by  caprice  or  injury ;  and  their 
privileges  were  often  violated  by  the  faithless  bigotry 
of  the  government  and  clergy.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Norman  war ,  two  thousand  five  hundred  Manichaeans 
deserted  the  standard  of  Alexius  Comnenus  24)  ,  and 
retired  to  their  native  homes.  He  dissembled  till  the 
moment  of  revonge;  invited  the  chiefs  to  a  friendly 
conference ;  and  punished  the  innocent  and  guilty  by 
imprisonment ,  confiscation ,  and  baptism.  In  an  in- 
terval of  peace ,  the  emperor  undertook  the  pious 
office  of  reconciling  them  to  the  church  and  state : 
his  winter  quarters  were  fixed  at  Philippopolis ;  and 
the  thirteenth  apostle,  as  he  is  styled  by  his  pious 
daughter ,  consumed  whole  days  and  nights  in  theolo- 
gical controversy.  His  arguments  were  fortified ,  their 
obstinacy  was  melted,  by  the  honours  and  rewards 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  most  eminent  proselytes ; 
and  a  new  city ,  surrounded  with  gardens ,  .  enriched 
with  immunities ,  and  dignified  with  his  own  name , 
'was  founded  by  Alexius,  for  the  residence  of  his 
vulgar  converts.  The  important  station  of  Philip* 

24)  The  Alexiad  of  AnnaComnena  (1.  v.  p.  131. 1.  vi.  p.  154, 
155,  1.  xiv.  p.  450  —  517,  with  the  annotations  of  Ducangol 
records  the  transactions  of  her  apostolic  father  with  the 
Manichaeans,  whose  abominable  heresy  she  was  desirous  of 
Refuting. 
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popolis  was  wrested  from  their  hands;  the  contuma- 
cious leaders  were  secured  in  a  dungeon ,  or  banished 
from  their  country ;  and  their  lives  were  spared  by  the 
prudence ,  rather  than  the  mercy ,  of  an  emperor ,  at 
whose  command  a  poor  and  solitary  heretic  was  burnt 
alive  before  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  25).  But  the 
proud  hope  of  eradicating  the  prejudices  of  a  nation 
was  speedily  overturned  by  the  invincible  zeal  of  the 
Paulicians ,  who  ceased  to  dissemble  or  refused  to 
obey.  After  the  departure  and  death  of  Alexius , 
they  soon  resumed  their  civil  and  religious  laws.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  their  pop.e 
or  primate  (a  manifest  corruption)  resided  on  the 
confines  of  Bulgaria ,  Croatia ,  and  Dalmatia ,  and 
governed ,  by  his  vicars ,  the  filial  congregations  of 
Italy  and  France  26).  From  that  aera,  a  minute  scrutiny 
might  prolong  and  perpetuate  the  chain  of  tradition. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  age ,  the  sect  or  colony  still 
inhabited  the  vallies  of  mount  Haemus ,  where  their 
ignorance  and  poverty  were  more  frequently  tormented 
by  the  Greek  clergy  than  by  the  Turkish  government. 
The  modern  Paulicians  have  lost  all  memory  of  their 
origin ;  and  their  religion  is  disgraced  by  the  worship 
of  the  cross  ,  and  the  practice  of  bloody  sacrifice , 
which  some  captives  have,  imported  from  the -wilds 
of  Tartary  27). 

In  the  West ,  the  first  teachers  of  the  Mauichaean 
theology  had  been  repulsed  by  the  people ,  or  sup- 

25)  Basil,  a  monk,  and  the  author  of  theBogpmiles,  a  sect 
of  Gnostics,  who  soon  vanished  (Anna  Comncna,  Alexiad, 
1.  xv.  p. 486  -494.  Moshiim,  Hist. Ecclesias.ica,  p.  420.) 

20)  Matt.  Paris,  Hist.  Major,  p.  207.  This  passage  of  our 
English  historian  is  alleuged  by  Ducange  in  an  excellent  note 
on  Villehardouin  (No  208,)  who  found  the  Paulicians  at  Phi- 
lippopolis  the  friends  of  the  Bulgarians. 

27)  See  Marsigli,  Stato  Militate  dell'  Iiuperio  Oitottianq  , 
p.  24. 
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pressed  by  the  prince.  The  favour  and  success  of  the 
Paulicians  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries ,  must 
be  imputed  to  the  strong,  though  secret,  discontent 
which  armed  the  most  pious  Christians  against  the 
church  of  Rome.  Her  avarice  was  oppressive,  her 
despotism  odious :  less  degenerate  perhaps  than  the 
Greeks  in  the  worship  of  saints  and  images ,  her  in- 
novations were  more  rapid  and  scandalous :  she  had 
rigorously  defined  and  imposed  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation :  the  lives  of  the  Latin  clei'gy  were 
more  corrupt ,  and  the  Eastern  bishops  might  pass  for 
the  successors  of  the  apostles ,  if  they  were  compared 
with  the  lordly  prelates ,  who  weilded  by  turns  the 
crosier,  the  sceptre,  and  the  sword.  Three  different 
roads  might  introduce  the  Paulicians  into  the  heart 
of  Europe.  After  the  conversion  of  Hungary,  the 
pilgrims  who  visited  Jerusalem  might  safely  follow 
the  course  of  the  Danube ;  in  their  journey  and 
return  they  passed  through  Philippppolis ;  and  the 
sectaries ,  disguising  their  name  and  heresy ,  might 
accompany  the  French  or  German  caravans  to  their 
respective  countries.  The  trade  and  dominion  of 
Venice  pervaded  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic ,  and  the 
hospitable  republic  opened  her  bosom  to  foreigners 
of  every  climate  and  religion.  Under  the  Byzantine 
standard,  the  Paulicians  were  often  transported  to  the 
Greek  provinces  of  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  in  peace  and  war 
they  freely  conversed  with  strangers  and  natives,  and 
their  opinions  were  silently  propagated  in  Rome, 
Milan,  and  the  kingdoms  beyond  th,e  Alps 28).  It  was 

28,)The  introduction  of  the  Paulicians  into  Italy  and  Fran- 
ce is  amply  discussed  by  Muratori(Antiquitat.  Italiae  med\i 
Aevi,  tqm.v.  dissert.  1.  x.  p.  81 — 152,)and  Mcisheim.\p.  379  — 
382,  419  — 1.1'2.)  Yet  both  have  overlogked  a  curious  passage 
qf  William  the  Apulian,who  clearly  describes  them  in  a  batt- 
le between  the  Greeks  and  Normans,  A.D.  LOW. 
tori,  Script.  Reruraltal.  torn.  v.  p.  250.) 
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soon  discovered ,  that  many  thousand  Catholics  of 
every  rank ,  and  of  either  sex ,  had  embraced  the 
Manichaean  heresy ;  and  the  flames  which  consumed 
twelve  canons  of  Orleans,  was  the  first  act  and  signal 
of  persecution.  The  Bulgarians  29)  ,  a  name  so  in- 
nocent in  its  origin,  so  odious  in  its  application,  spread 
tlieir  branches  over  the  face  of  Europe.  United  in 
common  hatred  of  idolatry  and  Rome ,  they  were 
converted  by  a  form  of  episcopal  and  presbyterian 
governement ;  their  various  sects  were  discriminated 
by  some  fainter  or  *  darker  shades  of  theology ;  but 
they  generally  agreed  in  the  two  principles,  the  con-, 
tempt  of  the  old  testament ;  and  the  denial  of  the 
body  of  Christ ,  either  on  the  cross  or  in  the  eucharist. 
A  confession  of  simple  worship  and  blameless  manners 
is  extorted  from  their  "enemies;  and  so  high  was  their 
standard  of  perfection ,  that  the  increasing  congre- 
gations were  divided  into  two  classes  of  disciples ,  of 
those  who  practised ,  and  of  those  who  aspired.  It 
was  in  the  country  of  the  Albigeois  SO) ,  iathe  southern 
provinces  of  France  ,  that  the  Paulicians  were  most 
deeply  implanted;  and  the  same  vicissitudes  of  martyr* 

Cum  Graecis  ndcrant ,  quidem  quas  pessimus  error  , 
Fecerat  amentes  ,  et  ab  ipso  nomen  habebant. 
But  he  is  so  ignorant  of  their  doctrine  as  to  make  them  a 
kind  of  Sibellians  or  Patripassians. 

29"  Eulgari,  Boulgres,  Bougres,  a  national  appellation  ,  T~.a.s 
beenappliedbytheFrenchas  a  term  of  reproach  to  usurers  and 
unnatural  sinners.  The  Paterini,  or  Patelini,  has  been  made 
to  signify  a  smooth  and  flattering  hypocrite  ,  such  as  V  Avo- 
cat  Pttelin  of  that  original  and  pleasant  farce.  (Dncange , 
Gloss.  Latinitat.  medii  et  inilmi  Aevi.)  The  Manichaearu- 
were  likewise  named  Cathari ,  or  the  pure,  by  corruption  , 
Gazari .  etc. 

30)  Of  the  laws ,  crusade,  and  persecution  against  the  Albi- 
geois, a  just,  though  general  idea,  is  expressed  Ly  Mosheim. 
(p.  477  — 481.)  The  detail  may  b  found  in  the  ecclesiastical 
historians,  ancient  and  modern  ,  Catholics  and  Protestants  ; 
a 'id  among  these  Pleury  is  the  most  impartial  and  moderate. 
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dom  and  revenge  which  had  been  displayed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates,  were  repeated  in 
the  thirteenth  century  on  the  banks  of  the  lihdne. 
The  laws  of  the  Eastern  emperors  were  revived  by 
Frederic  the  second.  The  insurgents  of  Tephrice 
were  represented  by  the  barons  and  cities  of  Lan- 
guedoe :  Pope  Innocent  III.  surpassed  the  sanguinary 
fame  of  Theodora,  It  was  in  cruelty  alone  that  her 
soldiers  could  equal  the  heroes  of  the  crusades,  and; 
the  cruelty  of  her  priests  was  far  excelled  by  the 
founders  of  the  inquisition  31);  an  office  more  adapted 
to  confirm  ,  than  to  refute  ,  the  belief  of  an  evil  prin- 
ciple. The  visible  assemblies-  of  the  Paulicians,  or 
Albigeois ,  were  extirpated  by  fire  and  sword ;  and 
the  bleeding  remnant  escaped  by  flight ,  concealment , 
or  catholic  conformity.  But  the  invincible  spirit 
which  they  had  kindled  still  lived  and  breathed  in  the 
Western  world.  In  the  state ,  in  the  church ,  and 
even  in  the  cloister,  a  latent  succession  was  preserved 
of  the  disciples  of  St.  Paul ;  who  protested  against  the 
tyranny  of  Rome  ,  embraced  the  bible  as  the  rule  of 
faith  ,  and  purified  their  creed  from  all  the  visions  of 
the  Gnostic  theology.  The  struggles  of  Wickliff  in 
England ,  of  Huss  in  Bohemia ,  were  premature  and 
ineffectual ;  but  the  names  of  Zuinglius ,  Luther ,  and 
Calvin  ,  are  pronounced  with  gratitude  as  the  deliverers 
of  nations. 

A  philosopher ,  who  calculates  the  degree  of  their, 
merit ,  ane  the  value  of  their  reformation  ,  will  pru  • 

31)  The  Acts  (Liber  Sententiarum)  of  the  Inquisition  of 
Tholousc  (A.  D.  1307  —  1323)  have  been  published by  Lira., 
borch,  (Amstelpdami,  1692,)  with  a  previous  History  of  th? 
Inquisition  in  general.  They  deserved  a  more  learned  and 
critical  editor.  As  we  must  not  calumniate  even  Satan,  or  th» 
Holy  Office.  I  will  observe,  that  of  a  list  of  criminals  which 
fills  nineteen  folio  pages,  only  fifteen  men  and  four  worar.3 
were  delivered  to  the  secular  arm. 
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dently  ask  from  what  articles  of  faith ,  above  or  against 
our  reason ,  they  have  enfranchised  the  Christians ; 
for  such  enfranchisement  is  doubtless  a  benefit  so  far 
as  it  may  be  compatible  with  trutli  and  piety.  After 
a  fair  discussion  we  shall  rather  be  surprised  by  the 
timidity ,  than  scandalised  by  the  freedom ,  of  our  first 
reformers 32).  With  de  Jews,  they, adopted  the  belief 
and  defence  of  all  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  with  all 
their  prodigies,  from  the  garden  of  Eden  to  the  visions 
of  the  prophet  Daniel;  and  they  were  bound,  like  the 
Catholics,  to  justify  against  the  Jews  the  abolition  of 
a  divine  law.  In  the  great  mysteries  of  the  Trinity 
and  Incarnation,  the  reformers  were  severely  orthodox  : 
they  freely  adopted  the  theology  of  the  four ,  or  the 
first  six  councils ;  mid  with  the  Athanasian  creed ,  they 
pronounced  the  eternal  damnation  of  all  who  did  not 
believe  the  Catholic  faith.  Transubstanticition ,  the 
invisible  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ ,  is  a  tenet  that  may  defy  the 
power  of  argument  and  pleasantry;  hut  instead  of 
consulting  the  evidence  of  their  senses  ,  of  their  sight , 
their  feeling ,  and  their  taste ,  the  first  protestants  were 
entangled  in  their  own  scruples,  and  awed  by  the  words 
of  Jesus  in  the  institution  of  the  sacrament.  Luther 
maintained  a  corporeal ,  and  Calvin  a  real ,  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist ;  and  the  opinion  of  Zuinglius  , 
that  it  is  no  more  than  a  spiritual  cormnunion ,  a  simple 
memorial,  has  slowly  prevailed  in  the  reformed 
churches  3.3).  But  the  loss  of  one  mystery  was  amply 

32)  The  opinions  and  proceedings  of  the  reformers  are  ex- 
posed in  the  secoiid  part  of  the  general  history  of  Mosheim  : 
but  the  balance,  which  he  lias  held  with  so  clear  an  eye,  anfl 
so  steady  an  hand,  begins  to  incline  in  favour  of  his  Luthe- 
ran brethren. 

33)  Under  Edward  VI.  our  re  formation  \vas  more  bold  and 
perfect  :   but  in  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  church  of 
lingland,  a  strong  and  explicit  declaration  against  the   real 
presence  was  obliterated  in  the  original  copy  ,  to  please  the 
people,  or  the  Lutherans,  or  Queen  Elisabeth.  (Burnet's  Hi- 
story of  the  Reformation,  vol.  ii.p.  82,  128j  302.) 
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compensated  by  the  stupendous  doctrines  of  Original 
sin  $  redemption  j  faith ,  grace  ,  and  predestination , 
which  have  been  strained  from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
These  subtle  questions  had  most  assuredly  been  pre- 
pared by  the  fathers  and  schoolmen ;  but  the  final  im- 
provement and  popular  use  may  be  attributed  to  the 
first  reformers ,  who  enforced  them  as  the  absolute  and 
essential  terms  of  salvation.  Hitherto  the  weight  of 
supernatural  belief  inclines  against  the  Protestants; 
and  many  a  sober  Christian  would  rather  admit  that  a 
wafer  is  God ,  than  that  God  is  a  cruel  and  capricious 
tyrant; 

Yet  the  services  of  Luther  and  his  rivals  are  solitl 
and  important ;  and  the  philosopher  must  own  his 
obligations  to  these  fearless  enthusiasts  34).  I.  By  their 
hands  the  lofty  fabric  of  superstition ,  from  the  abuse 
of  indulgences  to  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  -,  has 
been  levelled  with  the  ground.  Myriads  of  both  sexes 
of  the  monastic  profession  were  restored  to  the  liberty 
and  labours  of  social  life.  An  hierarchy  of  saints  and 
angels,  of  imperfect  and  subordinate  deities,  were 
stripped  of  their  temporal  power,  and  reduced  to  the 
enjoyment  of  celestial  happiness :  their  images  and 
relics  were  banished  from  the  church ;  and  the  credu- 
lity of  the  people  was  no  longer  nourished  with  the 
daily  repetition  of  miracles  and  visions.  The  imitation 
of  Paganism  was  supplied  by  a  pure  and  spiritual 
worship  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving ,  the  most  worthy 
of  man,  the  least  unworthy  of  the  Deity.  It  only 
remains  to  observe ,  whether  such  sublime  simplicity 
be  consistent  with  popular  devotion ;  whether  the 
vulgar,  in  the  absence  of  all  visible  objects,  will  not 

34)  "Had  it  hot  befen  for  such  men  as  Luther  and  myself, 
said  the  fanatic  Whiston  to  Halley  the  philosopher,  "you 
"  would  now  be  knfeeling  before  an  image  of  St,  Wirii- 
"  fred". 
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ije  inflamed  by  enthusiasm ,  or  insensibly  subside  in 
languor  and  indifference,  II.  The  chain  of  authority 
was  broken,  which  restrains  the  bigot  from  thinking 
as  he  pleases,  and  the  slave  from  speaking  as  he 
thinks :  the  popes ,  fathers ,  and  councils ,  were  no 
longer  the  supreme  and  infallible  judges  of  the  world ; 
and  each  Christian  was  taught  to  acknowledge  no  law 
but  the  scriptures ,  no  interpreter  but  his  own  consci- 
ence. This  freedom,  however,  was  the  consequence, 
rather  than  the  design,  of  the  reformation.  The 
patriot  reformers  wen;  ambitious  of  succeeding  the 
tyrants  whom  they  had  dethroned.  They  imposed 
with  equal  rigour  thtir  creeds  and  confessions ;  they 
asserted  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  punish  heretics 
with  death.  The  pious  or  personal  animosity  of 
Calvin  proscribed  in  Servetus  35)  the  guilt  of  his  own 
rebellion  36) ;  and  the  flames  of  Smithfield  ,  in  which  he 
was  afterwards  consumed ,  had  been  kindled  for  the 

35)  The  article  of  Servet,  in  theDictioznaire  Critique  of 
Chauffepit;,  is  the  best  account  which  I  have  «een  of  thi» 
shameful  transaction.  See  likewise  the  Abb£  d'Artigny, 
Nouveaux  Memoires  d  'Histoire,  etc.  tomii.p.  65 — 154. 

30)  I  am  more  deeply  scandalised  at  the  single  execution  of 
Serveiui,  than  at  the  hecatombs  which  have  blazed  in  the 
Auto  da  Fes  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  i.  The  zeal  of  Calvin 
seems  to  have  been  envenomed  by  personal  malice,  and  per- 
haps envy,  lie  accused  his  adversary  before  th  ir  common  ene- 
mies, the  judges  of  Vienna,  and  betrayed,  for  Ins  destruc- 
tion,  the  sacred  tiust  of  a  private  correspondence.  2.  The 
deedof  cruelty  was  not  varnished  by  the  pretence  of  dan- 
ger to  the  church  or  state.  In,  his  passage  through  Geneva, 
Servetuswas  an  harmless  stranger,  who  nei:her  preached, 
nor  printed,  nor  made  proselytes.  3.  A  Catholic  inqui  itur 
yields  the  same  obedience  which  ^le  Acquires,  but.  Calvin  vio- 
lated the  golden  rule  of  doing  a*  he  would  be  done  by  ; 
a  rule  which  I  read  in  a  moral  treatise  of  Isocrates  ;in  Nicole  , 
tom.  i.  p-  93.  edit.  Battie,)four-hundrcdyears  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  gospel.  'A  Jrac^oirgs  Vip'  tTi 
rctveu  TOIS 
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Anabaptists  by  the  zeal  of  Cranmer37).  The  nature  of 
the  tygervvas  the  same  ,  but  he  was  gradually  deprived 
of  his  teeth  and  fangs.  A  spiritual  and  temporal 
kingdom  was  possessed  by  the  Roman  pontiff:  the 
Protestant  doctors  were  subjects  of  an  humble  rank , 
without  revenue  or  jurisdiction.  His  decrees  were 
consecrated  Ly  the  antiquity  of  the  Catholic  church : 
their  arguments  and  disputes  were  submitted  to  the 
people ;  and  their  appeal  to  private  judgment  was 
accepted  beyond  their  wishes,  by  curiosity  and  enthu  - 
siasm.  Since  the  days  of  Luther  and  Calvin  ,  a  secret 
reformation  has  been  silently  working  in  the  bosom  of 
the  reformed  churches;  many  weeds  of  prejudice 
were  eradicated ;  and  the  disciples  of  Erasmus  38) 
diffused  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  moderation.  The 
liberty  of  conscience  has  been  claimed  as  u  common 
benefit,  an  inalienable  right  39)  :  the  free  governments  of 
Elolland  40)  and  England  41)  introduced  the  practice  of 

37)  See  Bin-net,  vol.  ii.  p.  84— 80.  The  sense  and  humanity 
of  the  young  khig  were  oppressed  by  the  authority  of  the  pri- 
mate. 

38)  Erasmus  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  rational 
theology.  After  a  slumber  of  an  hundred  years,  it  was  revived 
by  the  Arminians  of  Holland,  Grotius  ,  Limborch ,  and  Le 
Clem  :  in  England  by  Chillingworth,  the  latitudinarians  of 
Cambridge  vBurcet,  Hist,  of  own  Times,  vol.  i  p.  201— 268- 
octavo  edition,)  Tillotson,  Clarke, Hoadley,  etc. 

30)  I  am  sorry  to  observe  ,  that  the  three  writers  of  the  last 
age  ,  by  whcuii  the  rights  of  toleration  have  been  so  nobly 
defended,  Bayle,  Leibnitz,  and  Locke,  are  all  laymen,  and 
philosophers. 

40)  See  the  excellent  chapter  of  Sir  William  Temple  on 
the  religion  of  the  United  Provinces.  I  am  not  -satisfied  with 
Grotius  (de  rebus  Belgicis,  Aimal.  1.  i.  p.  13,  14,  edit,  in 
ISmo,)  who  approves  the  imperial  laws  of  persecution,  and 
only  condemns  the  bloody  tribunal  of  the  inquisition. 
•  41)  Sir  William  Blackstone  (Commentaries ,  vol.  iv.  p.  53, 
64,)  explains  the  law  of  England  as  it  was  fixed  at  the  Re- 
volution. The  exceptions  of  Papist ,  and  of  those  who  deny 
the  Trinity,  would  still  leave  a  tolerable  scope  for  persecu- 
tion, if  the  national  spirit  were  not  more  effectual  than  an 
hundred  statutes. 
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toleration ;  and  the  narrow  allowance  of  the  laws  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  prudence  and  humanity  of  the 
times.  In  the  exercise ,  the  mind  has  understood  the 
limits  of  its  powers,  and  the  words  and  shadows  that 
might  amnse  the  child  can  110  longer  satisfy  his  manly 
reason.  The  volumes  of  controversy  are  overspread 
with  cobwebs  :  the  doctrine  of  a  Protestant  church  is 
far  removed  from  the  knowledge  or  belief  of  its  pri- 
vate members;  and  the  forms  of  orthodoxy ,  the  arti- 
cles of  faith ,  are  subscribed  with  a  sigh  or  a  smile  by 
the  modern  clergy.  Yet  the  friends  of  Cristianity 
are  alarmed  at  the  boundless  impulse  of  inquiry  and 
scepticism.  The  predictions  of  the  Catholics  are  ac- 
complished :  the  web  of  mystery  is  unravelled  by  the 
Arminians ,  Arians ,  and  Sociaians ,  whose  numbers 
mustnotbe  computedfrom  their  separate  congregations; 
and  the  pillars  of  revelation  are  shaken  by  those  men 
who  preserve  the  name  without  the  substance  of  reli- 
gion, who  indulge  the  licence  without  the  temper  of 
philosophy  42). 

42)  I  shall  recommend  to  public  animad version  two  pas- 
sages in  Dr.  Priestly,  which  betray  the  ultimate  tendency 
of  his  opinions.  At  the  first  of  these  (Hist,  of  the  Corruption* 
of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  275,  270,)  the  priest,  at  the  second 
(vol.  it.  p.  484,)  the  magistrals ,  may  tremble! 
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The  Bulgarians.  —  Origin,  Migrations,  and  Settle- 
ment of  the  Hungarians.  —  Their  Inroads  in  ifif 
East  and  West. — The  Monarchy  of  Russia. — Ge- 
ography and  Trade,  —  Wars  e/'  the  Russians 
against  the  Greek  Empire.  —  Conversion  of  the 
Barbarians. 

Lender  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  grandson  of 
Heraclius,  the  ancient  barrier  of  the  Danube  ,  so 
often  violated  and  so  often  restored ,  was  irretrievably 
swept  away  by  a  new  deluge  of  Barbarians.  Their 
progress  was  favoured  by  the  caliphs,  their  unknown 
and  accidental  auxiliaries :  the  Roman  legions  were  oc- 
cupied in  Asia ;  and  after  the  loss  of  Syria ,  Egyt ,  and 
Africa,  the  Caesars  were  twice  reduced  to  the  danger 
and  disgrace  of  defending  their  capital  against  the  Sa- 
racens. If,  in  the  account  of  this  interesting  people, 
I  have  deviated  from  the  strict  and  original  line  of  my 
undertaking,  the  merit  of  the  subject  will  hide  my 
transgression ,  or  solicit  my  excuse.  In  the  East ,  in 
the  West ,  in  war ,  in  religion  ,  in  science ,  in  their 
prosperity ,  and  in  their  decay ,  the  Arabians  press 
themselves  on  our  curiosity :  the  first  overthrow  of 
the  church  and  empire  of  the  Greeks  may  be  impu- 
ted to  their  arms :  and  the  disciples  of  Mahomet  still 
hold  the  civil  and  religious  sceptre  of  the  oriental 
world.  But  the  same  labour  would  be  unworthily  be* 
stowed  on  the  swarms  of  savages ,  who ,  between  the 
seventh  and  the  twelfth  century  ,  descended  from  the 
VOL.  X.  M 
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plains  ofScythia,  in  transient  inroad  or  perpetual  emi- 
gration 1).  Their  names  are  uncouth  ,  their  origins 
doubtful ,  their  actions  obscure ,  their  superstition  was 
blind  ,  their  valour  brutal ;  and  the  uniformity  of  their 
public  and  private  lives  was  neither  softened  by  inno- 
cence nor  refined  by  policy.  The  majesty  of  the  By- 
zantine throne  repelled  and  survived  their  disorderly 
attacks;  the  greater  part  of  these  Barbarians  hasdisap- 
peared  without  leaving  any  memorial  of  their  exis- 
tence, and  the  despicable  remnant  continues,  and  may 
long  continue ,  to  groan  under  the  dominion  of  a  fo- 
reign tyrant.  From  the  antiquities  of,  I  Bulgarians, 
II.  Hungarians  ,  and  III.  Russians  ,  J  shall  content 
myself  with  selecting  such  facts  as  yet  deserve  to  be 
remembered.  The  conquests  of  the  ,  IV.  NORMANS  , 
and  the  monarchy  of  the ,  V.  TURKS  ,  will  naturally 
terminate  in  the  memorable  Crusades  to  the  Holy 
Land ,  and  the  double  fall  of  the  city  and  empire  of 
Constantine. 

In  his  march  to  Italy,  Theodoric  2),  the  Ostrogoth,  had 
trampled  on  the  arms  of  the  Bulgarians.  After  this 
defeat ,  the  name  and  the  nation  are  lost  during  a  ceil 
tury  and  an  half;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the 
same ,  or  a  similar  appellation  ,  was  revived  by  strange 
colonies  from  the  Borysthenes ,  the  Tanais ,  or  the 
Volga.  A  king  of  the  ancient  Bulgaria  3 )  be- 

1)  All  the  passages  oi  the  Byzantine  history  which  relate  ti> 
the  Barbarians,  are  compiled,  methodised,  and  transcribed,  in 
a  Latin  version,  by  the  laborious  John  Gotthelf  Stritter,  in 
his  "  Memoriae  Populorum  ad  Danubium,  Pontum  Euxinum, 
PaludemMaeotidem,  Caucasum,  Mare  Caspium,et  inde  magis 
ad  Septemtriones  incolentium."  Petropoli,  1771  —  177'.t;in 
four  tomes,  or  six:  volumes,  in  4to.  But  the  fashion  has  not 
*nhanced  the  price  of  these  raw  materials. 

2)  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  12. 

3)  Thc-ophanes,  p.  296 — 199.     Anastasius,  p.  113.  Nice- 
pliorus,  C.  P.  p.  22,  23.    Theophanes    places   the    old    Bul- 
garia on  the  banks  of  tho  Atell  or  Volga ;  but  he  deprives 
himself  of  all  geographical  credit  by  discharging  that  river 
into  the  Euxiiie  Sea. 
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queathed  to  his  five  sons  a  last  lesson  of  moderation 
and  concord.  It  was  received  as  youth  has  ever  re- 
ceived the  counsels  of  age  and  experience;  the  five 
princes  buried  their  father  ;  divided  his  subjects  and 
cattle;  forgot  his  advice;  separated  from  each  other; 
and  wandered  in  quest  of  fortune ,  till  we  find  the 
most  adventurous  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  exarch  of  Ravenna  4).  But  the  stream  of 
emigration  was  directed  or  impelled  to  wards  the  capital. 
The  modern  Bulgaria ,  along  the  southern  banks  of 
the  Danube,  was  stamped  with  the  name  and  image 
•which  it  has  retained  to  the  present  hour :  the  new 
conquerors  successively  acquired,  by  war  or  treaty, 
the  Roman  provinces  of  Dardania,  Thessaly,  and  tho 
two  Epirus5);  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  trans- 
lated from  the  native  city  of  Justinian :  and ,  in  their 
prosperous  age ,  the  obscure  town  ofLychnidus,  or 
Achrida,  was  honoured  with  the  throne  of  a  king  and 
.a  patriarch  6).  The  unquestionable  evidence  oflanguage 

4)  Paul.  Diacon,  de  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  v.  c.  29.  p.  881, 
882.    The  apparent  difference  between  the  Lombard  hi£- 
torian  and  the  above-mentioned  Greeks,  is  easily  reconciled 
by  Camillo  Pellegrino  (de  Ducatu  Bcneventano,  dissert,  vii. 
in  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Ital.   torn.  v.   p.  18(i,  187,)    and 
Beretti.  (Chorograph.  Italiae  medii  Aevi,  p.  273,  etc.)  This 
Bulgarian  colony  was  planted  in  a  vacant  district  of  Samni'- 
urn,  and  learned  the  Latin>  without  forgetting  their  native 
language.  v 

5)  These  provinces  of  the  Greek  idiom  and   empire,  are 
assigned  to  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  in  the  dispute  of  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  between  the  patriarchs  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople.  (Baroiiius,  Annal.  Ecjles.  A.  D.  869,  No.  75.) 

G)  The  situation  and  royalty  ofLychnidus,  or  Achrida,  are 
clearly  expressed  in  Cedreuus.  (p.  713.)  The  removal  of  an 
archbishop  or  patriarch  from  Justinianea  yrima,to  Lychni- 
dus,  and  at  length  to  Ternovo,has  produced  some  perplexity 
in  the  ideas  or  language  of  the  Greeks.  (Nicephorus  Gregoraj, 
1.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  14,  15.  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  TEglise, 
torn.  i.  1.  i.  c.  19,  23  ;)  and  a  Frenchman  (d'Anville)  i>> 
more  accurately  skilled  in  the  geography  of  their  own 
rountrv  .  (Hist,  de  1'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxxi.) 

M  2 
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attests  the  descent  of  the  Bulgarians  from  the  original 
stock  of  the  Sclavonian ,  or  more  properly  Slavonian 
race?);  and  the  kindred  bands  of  Servians,  Bosnians, 
Rascians,  Croatians,  Walachians  8)  ,  etc.  followed  either 
the  standard  or  the  example  of  the  leading  tribe. 
From  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic ,  in  the  state  of  cap- 
tives or  subjects,  or  allies  or  enemies ,  of  the  Greek 
empire ,  they  overspread  the  land ;  and  the  national 
appellation  of  the  SLAVES  9)  has  been  degraded  by  chance 
or  malice  from  the  signification  of  glory  to  that  of  ser- 
vitude 10).  Among  these  colonies,  the  Chrobatians  11), or 

7)  Chalcocondyles,  a  competent  judge,  affirms  the  identity 
of  the  language  of  the  Dalmatians,  Bosnians,  Servians,  Bulga- 
rians, Poles (de Rebus  Turcicis,  1. x. p.  28.)  and  elsewhere  of 
the  Bohemians  (1.  ii.  p.  38.)  The  same  author  has  marked  the 
seperate  idiom  of  the  Hungarians. 

8)  See  the  work  of  John  Christopher  de  Jordan,  de  Origi- 
nibus  Selavicis,  Vindobouae,!  745,  in  four  parts,  or  two  volu- 
mes in  folio.Hit  collections  and  researches  are  useful  to  eluci- 
date the  antiquities  of  Bohemia  and  the  adjacent  countries : 
but  his  plan  is  narrow,  his  style  barbarous,  his  criticism  shal- 
low, and  the  Aulic  councellor  is  not  free  from  the  prejudices 
of  a  Bohemian. 

9)  Jordan  subscribes  to  the  well-known  and  probable  deri- 
vation from    Slava,  tans,  gloria,  a  word  of  familiar  use  in 
the  different  dialects  and  parts  of  speech,  and  which  forms 
the  termination  of  the  most  illustrious  names,  (de  Originibus 

- Sclavicis,  pars i.  p.  40.  parsiv.  p.  101,  Io2.) 

10)  This  con  version  of  a  national  into  an  appellative  name 
appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  viiith  century,  in  the  Oriental 
France,  where  the  princes  and  bishops  were  rich  in  Sclavoni- 
an captives,  not  of  the  Bohemian,  (  exclaims  Jordan }  but  o£ 
Sorabian  race  .From  thence  the  word  was  extended  to  general 
Uie,  to  the  modern  languages,  an  d  even  to  the  style  of  the  last 

.  Byzantines.  (See  the  Greek  and  Latin  Glossaries  of  Ducange.) 
The  confusion  of  the  Ssfihoi,  or  Servians,  with  the  Latin 
Servi,  was  stilimore  for  lunate  and  familiar.  (Constant.  Por- 
phyr.  dc  administrando  Imperio,  c.  32.  p.  99.) 

11)  The  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  most  accu- 
rate for  his  own  times,  most  fabulous  for  preceding  ages,  de- 
scribes the  Sclavonians  of  Daunatia.  (c.  29  —  36.) 
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Croats ,  who  now  attend  the  motions  of  an  Austrian 
army ,  are  the  descendants  of  a  mighty  people ,  the 
conquerors  and  sovereigns  of  Dalmatia.  The  maritime 
cities,  and  of  these  the  infant  republic  ofRagusa,  im- 
plored the  aid  and  instructions  of  the  Byzantine  court : 
they  were  advised  by  the  magnanimous  Basil  to  reserve 
a  small  acknowledgement  of  their  fidelity  to  the  Roman 
empire  ,  and  to  appease ,  by  an  annual  tribute ,  tha 
wrath  of  these  irresistible  Barbarians.  The  kingdom 
of  Croatia  was  shared  by  eleven  Zoupaiis  ,  or  feudatory 
lords ;  and  their  united  forces  were  numbered  at  sixty 
thousand  horse ,  and  one  hundred  thousand  foot.  A 
long  sea-coast,  indented  with  capacious  harbours, 
covered  with  a  string  of  islands  ,  and  almost  in  sight  of 
the  Italian  shores,  disposed  both  the  natives  and  stran- 
gers to  the  practice  of  navigation.  The  boats  or  brigan- 
tines  of  the  Croats  were  constructed  after  the  fashion 
of  the  old  Liburnians :  one  hundred  and  eighty  vessels 
may  excite  the  idea  of  a  respectable  navy ;  but  our 
seamen  will  smile  at  the  allowance  of  ten,  or  twenty .  _ 
or  forty ,  men  for  each  of  these  ships  of  war.  They 
were  gradually  converted  to  the  more  honourable  ser- 
vice of  commerce,  yet  the  Sclavonian  pirates  were 
still  frequent  and  dangerous ;  and  it  was  not  before  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century  that  the  freedom  and  sove- 
reignty of  the  Gulf  were  effectually  vindicated  by  the 
Venetian  republic  12).  The  ancestors  of  these  Dalmatian 
kings  were  equally  removed  from  the  use  and  abuse  of 
navigation;  they  dwelt  in  the  White  Croatia,  in  the 
inland  regions  of  Silesia  and  Little  Poland,  thirty 
days  journey,  apcording  to  the  Greek  computation, 
from  the  sea  of  darkness. 

12)  See  the  anonymous  Chronicle  of  the  xith  century,  as- 
cribed to  John  Sagominus,  p.  94  — 102;  and  that  composed  in-. 
the   xivth  by   the    Doge  Andrew  Dandolo    (Script.  Rerum 
Ital.  torn.  xii.  p.  227 — 230)  the  tvro  oldest  monuments  of  th« 
history  of  Venice. 
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The  glory  of  the  Bulgarians  13),  was  confined  to  a 
narrow  scope ,  both  of  time  and  place.  In  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries ,  they  reigned  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube;  but  the  more  powerful  nations  that  had 
followed  their  emigration,  repelled  all  return  to  the 
north  and  all  progress  to  the  west.  Yet,  in  the  ob- 
scure catalogue  of  their  exploits  ,  they  might  boast  an 
honour  which  had  hitherto  been  appropriated  to  the 
Goths;  that  of  slaying  in  battle  one  of  the  successors 
of  Augustus  and  Constantine.  The  emperor  Nice- 
phorus  had  lost  his  fame  in  the  Arabian ,  he  lost  his 
life  in  the  Sclavonian ,  war.  In  his  first  operations  he 
advanced  with  boldness  and  success  into  the  centre  of 
Bulgaria ,  and  burnt  the  royal  court ,  which  was  pro- 
bably no  more  than  an  edifice  and  village  of  timber. 
But,  while  he  searched  the  spoil,  and  refused  all  offers 
of  treaty ,  his  enemies  collected  their  spirits  and  their 
forces:  the  passes  of  retreat  were  insuperably  barred; 
and  the  trembling  Nicephorus  was  heard  to  exclaim  : 
"  Alas ,  alas  !  unless  we  could  assume  the  wings  of 
"  birds  ,  we  cannot  hope  to  escape."  Two  days  he 
waited  his  fate  in  the  inactivity  of  despair;  but.  on 
the  morning  of  the  third,  the  Bulgarians  surprised  the 
camp ;  and  the  Roman  prince  ,  with  the  great  officers 
of  the  empire,  were  slaughtered  in  their  tents.  The 
body  of  Valens  had  been  saved  from  insult ;  but  the 
head  of  Nicephorus  was  exposed  on  a  spear,  and  his 
skull,  enchased  with  gold,  was  often  replenished  in 
the  feasts  of  victory.  The  Greeks  bewailed  the  dis- 
honour of  the  throne ;  but  they  acknowledged  the  just 
punishment  of  avarice  and  cruelty.  This  savage  cup 
was  deeply  tinctured  with  the  manners  of  the  Scythian 

13)  The  first  kingdom  of  the  Bulgarians  may  be  found, 
under  the  proper  dates,  in.  the  Annals  of  Cedrenus  and 
Zonaras.  The  Byzantine  materials  are  collected  by  Stritter  ; 
(Memoriae  Populorum,  torn.  ii.  pars  ii.-p.  441 — 047)  and 
the  series  of  their  kings  is  disposed  and  settled  by  Ducange. 
(Fam.  Byzant.  p.  305  —  3i8.j 
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wilderness ;  but  they  were  softened  before  the  end  of 
the  same  century  by  a  peaceful  intercourse  with  the 
Greeks ,  the  possesion  of  a  cultivated  region ,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  worship. "  The  nobles  ot 
Bulgaria  were  educated  in  the  schools  and  palace  of 
Constantinople  ;  and  Simeon  14)  ,  a  youth  of  the  royal 
line ,  was  instructed  in  the  rhetoric  of  Demosthenes 
and  the  logic  of  Aristotle.  He  relinquished  the  pro-, 
f ession  of  a  monk  for  that  of  a  king  and  warrior ;  and 
in  his  reign,  of  more  than  forty  years  ,  Bulgaria 
assumed  a  rank  among  the  civilized  powers  of  the 
earth.  The  Greeks  ,  whom  he  repeatedly  attacked , 
derived  a  faint  consolation  from  indulging  themselves 
in  the  reproaches  of  perfidy  and  sacrilege.  They 
purchased  the  aid  of  the  Pagan  Turks ;  but  Simeon , 
in  a  second  battle ,  redeemed  the  loss  of  the  first,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  esteemed  a  victory  to  elude  the  arms 
of  that  formidable  nation.  The  Servians  were  over- 
thrown ,  made  captive  ,  and  dispersed  ;  and  tho*3 
who  visited  the  country  before  their  restoration  could 
discover  no  more  than  fifty  vagrants  ,  without  women 
or  children  ,  who  extorted  a  precarious  subsistence 
from  the  chace.  On  classic  ground ,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Acheldus  ,  the  Greeks  were  defeated  ;  their  horn 
was  broken  by  the  strength  of  the  barbaric  Hercules  15). 
He  formed  the  siege  of  Constantinople  ;  and  ,  in  a 
personal  conference  with  the  emperor ,  Simeon  im- 
posed the  conditions  of  peace.  They  met  with  the 

14)SimeoneEi  semi-Graecum  esse  aiebant,eo  quod  apueritid 
Byzantii  Demosthems  rhetoricam  ct  Aristotelis  syllogismos 
didicerat.  (Liutprand,  1.  iii.  c.  8.)  He  says  in  anotherplace, 
Simeon,  fortisbellator,  Bulgariaepraeerat ;  Christianus,  sed 
vicinis  Graecis  valde  inimicus.  (l.i.  c.  2.) 

15)  Rigidum  fera  dextra  cornu 

Dum  tenet,  infregit  truncdque  a  fronte  i-evellit. 
Ovid  (Metamorph.    ix.  1  —  100.)    has    boldly    painted    the 
combat  of  the  river-god  and  the  hero  ;  the  native  and  the 
stranger. 
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most  jealous  precautions :  the  royal  galley  was  drawn 
close  to  an  artificial  and  well-fortified  platform;  and 
the  majesty  of  the  purple  was  emulated  by  the  pomp 
of  the  Bulgarian.  "  Are  you  a  Christian  ?  "  ssiid  the 
humble  Romanus  ;  "It  is  your  duty  to  abstain  from 
"  the  blood  of  your  fello  v. Christians.  Hcis  the  thirst 
"of  riches  seduced  you  from  the  blessings  of  peace? 
"  Sheath  your  s  ord ,  open  your  hand  ,  and  I  will 
"  satiate  the  utmost  measure  of  your  desires."  The 
reconciliation  was  sealed  by  a  domestic  alliance;  the 
freedom  of  trade  was  granted  or  restored  ;  the  first 
honours  of  the  court  were  secured  to  the  friends  of 
Bulgaria  ,  above  the  ambassadors  of  enemies  or 
strangers  16)  ;  and  her  princes  were  dignified  with  the 
high  and  invidious  title  of  basil eits ,  or  emperor.  But 
this  friendship  was  soon  disturbed  :  after  the  death  of 
Simeon,  the  nations  were  again  in  arms  ;  his  feeble 
successors  were  divided  and  extinguished  ;  and ,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century ,  the  second  Basil , 
who  was  born  in  the  purple ,  deserved  the  appellation 
of  conqueror  of  the  Bulgarians.  His  avarice  was  in 
some  measure  gratified  by  a  treasure  of  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  (ten  thousand  pounds  weight 
of  gold)  which  he  found  in  the  palace  of  Lychnidus, 
His  cruelty  inflicted  a  cool  and  exquisite  vengeance  on 
fifteen  thousand  captives  who  had  been  guilty  of  the 
defence  of  their  country:  they  were  deprived  of  sight; 
but  to  one  of  each  hundred  a  single  eye  was  left,  that 
he  might  conduct  his  blind  century  to  the  presence  of 

J.61  The  ambassador  of  Otho  was  provokedby  the  Greet 
excesses,  cum  Chrittophori  filium  Petrus  Bulgarorum  Van- 
J«wj  coiijugem  duceret,  Symphona,  id  est  consonantia,  scrip 'o 
juramento  firmata  sunt,  ut  omnium  gentium  ApostolU,  id 
cst  nunciis,  penfes  nos  Bulgarorum  Apostoli  praeponantur, 
honorentur,  diligantur.  (Liutprand  inLegalione,  p.  48?.  S<e 
the  Ceremoiiiaje  of  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus ,  torn.  j. 
p.  87,  torn.  ii.  p.  421,  K:<>,  434,  435,443,  444,  446,  447,  with 
the  annotations  of  Rtiske. 
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their  king.  Their  king  is  said  to  havf  expired  of  grief 
and  horror ;  the  nation  was  awed  by  this  terrible  ex- 
ample ;  the  Bulgarians  were  swept  away  from  their 
settlements,  and  circumscribed  within  a  narrow  pro- 
vince ;  the  surviving  chiefs  bequeathed  to  their  children 
the  advice  of  patience  and  the  duty  of  revenge, 

II.  When  the  black  swarm  of  Hungarians  first 
hung  over  Europe  ,  about  nine  hundred  years  after 
the  Christian  aera  ,  they  were  mistaken  by  fear  and 
superstition  for  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  the  scriptures, 
the  signs  and  forerunners  of  the  end  of  the  world  17). 
Since  the  introduction  of  Letters ,  they  have  explored 
their  own  antiquities  with  a  strong  and  laudible  impulse 
of  patriotic  curiosity  1  •).  Their  rational  criticism  can 
no  longar  be  amused  with  a  vain  pedigree  of  Attila 
and  the  Huns;  but  they  complain  that  their  primitive 
records  have  perished  in  the  Tartar  war;  that  the 
truth  or  fiction  of  their  rustic  songs  is  long  since  for- 
gotten ;  and  that  the  fragments  of  a  rude  chronicle  19) 

17)  A  bishop  of  Wurtzburgh  submitted  this  opinion  to  a 
reverend  abbot  ;  but  he  more  gravely  decided,  that  Gog  and 
Magog  were  the  spiritual  persecutors  of  the  church;  since 
Gog  signifies  the  root,  the  pride  of  the  Heresiarchs ,  and 
Mago  what  comes  from,  the  root,  the  propagation  of  their 
sects.  Yet  these  men  once  commanded  the  respect  of  mankind. 
(Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xi.  p.  594,  etc.) 

1 8  The  two  national  authors,  from  whom  I  have  derived 
the  most  assistance,  are  George  Pray  Dissertationes  ad  Anna- 
les  veterum  Hungarornm,  etc.  Vindobonae,  1  775,  in  folio,) 
and  Stephen  Katona  (Hist.  Critica  Ducum  et  Regum  Hunga- 
riae  stirpis  Arpadianae,  Paestini.  1  778-^- i  78 1,  5  vols,  in  octa- 
vo.) The  first  embraces  a  large  and  often  con  jectural  space  ; 
the  latter,  by  his  learning,  judgm  nt,  and  perspicuity,  deser- 
ves the  name  of  a  critical  historian. 

19)  The  author  of  this  Chronicle  is  styled  the  notary  of 
king  Bela.  Katona  has  assigned  him  to  the  xiith  century,  and 
defend-*  his  character  against  the  hypercriticisjn  of  Pray.  This 
rude  annalist  must  have  transcribed  some  historical  records  , 
since  he  could  affirm  with  dignity,  rejectis  falsis  fabulis  rusti- 
eorum,  et  garrulo  cantu  joculatorum.  In  the  xvth  cen,» 
tury,  these  fables  were  collected  by  Thurotzius ,  and  embcl- 
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must  be  painfully  reconciled  with  the  contemporary 
though  foreign  intelligence  of  the  Imperial  geogra- 
pher 20).  Magiar  is  the  national  and  Oriental  deno- 
mination of  the  Hungarians ;  but ,  among  the  tribes  of 
Scythia,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  Greeks  under  the 
proper  and  peculiar  name  of  Turks ,  as  the  descendants 
of  that  mighty  people  who  had  conquered  and  reigned 
from  China  to  the  Volga.  The  Pannonian  colony 
preserved  a  correspondence  of  trade  and  amity  with 
the  eastern  Turks  on  the  confines  of  Persia ;  and  ,  after 
a  separation  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years ,  the 
missionaries  of  the  king  of  Hungary  discovered  and 
visited  their  ancient  country  near  the  banks  of  the 
Volga.  They  were  hospitably  entertained  by  a  people 
of  Pagans  and  Savages,  who  still  bore  the  name  of 
Hungarians ;  conversed  in  their  native  tongue  ,  recol- 
lected a  tradition  of  their  long-lost  brethren  ,  and 
listened,  with  amazement,  to  the  marvellous  tale  of 
their  new  kingdom  and  religion.  The  zoal  of  con- 
version was  animated  by  the  interest  of  consanguinity; 
and  one  of  the  greatest  of  their  princes  had  formed 
the  generous,  though  fruitless  design  of  replenishing 
the  solitude  of  Pannonia  by  this  domestic  colony  from 
the  heart  of  TartarySl).  From  this  primitive  country 
they  were  driven  to  the  West,  by  the  tide  of  war  and 
emigration  ,  by  the  weight  of  the  more  distant  tribes, 
who  at  the  same  time  were  fugitives  and  conquerors. 
Reason  or  fortune  directed  their  course  towards  the 

Jhlie.lby  the  Italian  Bonflnius.  See  the  Preliminary  Discourse 
in  the  Hist.  Critica  Ducum,  p.  7 — 33. 

20}  See  Constantine  de  Administrandolmperio,  c.  3,4, 13, 
33  —  42.  Ivatona  has  nicely  fixed  the.  competition  of  this 
work  to  the  years  949,  950,  951.  (p.  4 — 7)  The  critical 
'historian  (p.  34 — 107)  endeavours  to  prove  the  existence, 
and  to  relate  the  actions,  of  a  first  duke  Almus,  the  father  of 
Arnad,  who  ii  tacitly  rejectedby  Constantine. 

21)  Pray  (Dissert,  p.  37 — 30,  etc.)  produces  and  illustrate! 
the  original  passages  of  the  Hungarian  missionaries,  Bonfini- 
ns  and  Aeneas  Silvius. 
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frontiers  of  the  Roman  empire ;  they  halted  in  the 
usual  stations  along  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers ;  and 
in  the  territories  of  Moscow ,  Kiow ,  and  Moldavia , 
some  vestiges  have  been  discovered  of-their  temporary 
residence.  In  this  long  and  various  peregrination  r 
they  could  not  always  escape  the  dominion  of  the 
stonger ;  and  the  purity  of  their  blood  was  improved 
or  sullied  by  the  mixture  of  a  foreign  race  :  from  a 
motive  of  compulsion  or  choice ,  several  tribes  of  the 
Chazars  were  associated  to  the  standard  of  their 
ancient  vassals  ;  introduced  the  use  of  a  second 
language ;  and  obtained  ,  by  their  superior  renown ,  the 
most  honourable  place  in  the  front  of  battle.  The 
military  force  of  the  Turks  and  their  allies  marched 
in  seven  equal  and  artificial  divisions ;  each  division 
was  formed  of  thirty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  warriors ,  and  the  proportion  of  women ,  children, 
and  servants ,  supposes  and  requires  at  least  a  million 
of  emigrants.  Their  public  counsels  were  directed 
by  seven  vayvods  ,  or  hereditary  chiefs ;  but  the 
experience  of  discord  and  weakness  recommended 
the  more  simple  and  vigorous  administration  of  a 
single  person.  The  sceptre ,  which  had  been  declined 
by  the  modest  Lebedius ,  was  granted  to  the  birth  or 
merit  of  Almus  and  his  son  Arpad  ,  and  the  authority 
of  the  supreme  khan  of  the  Chazars  confirmed  the 
engagement  of  the  prince  and  people ;  of  the  people 
to  obey  his  commands ,  of  the  prince  to  consult  their 
happiness  and  glory. 

With  this  narrative  we  might  ae  reasonably  content, 
if  the  penetration  of  modern  learning  had  not  opened 
a  new  and  larger  prospect  of  the  antiquities  of  nations. 
The  Hungarian  language  stands  alone  ,  and,  as  it  were , 
insulated ,  among  the  Sclavonian  dialects  ;  but  it  bears 
a  close  and  clear  affinity  to  the  idioms  of  the  Fennic 
race  22) ,  of  an  obsolete  and  savage  race ,  which  formerly 

21)  Fischer,  in  the  Quaestiones  Petropolitanae  de  Origine 
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occupied  the  northern  regions  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
The  genuine  appellation  of  Ugri.or  Igours  ,  is  found 
on  the  western  confines  of  China  23);  their  migration  to 
the  banks  of  the  Irtish  is  attested  by  Tartar  evidence  24) ; 
a  similar  name  and  language  are  detected  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Siberia  25)  ;  and  the  remains  of  the 
Feunic  tribes  are  widely,  though  thinly,  scattered 
from  the  sources  of  the  Oby  to  the  shores  of  Lap- 
land 25).  The  consanguinity  of  the  Hungarians  and. 
Laplanders  would  display  the  powerful  'energy  of 
climate  on  the  children  of  a  common  parent  ;  the 
lively  contrast  between  the  bold  adventurers ,  who  are 
intoxicated  with  the  wines  of  the  Danube  ,  and  the 
wretched  fugitives  who  are  immersed  beneath  the 
•nows  of  the  polar  circle.  Arms  and  freedom  have 

Ungrorum,  and  Pray,  Dissertat.  i,  ii,  iii,  etc.  have  drawn  up 
several  comparative  tables  of  the  Hungarian  with  the  Feimic 
dialects.  The  affinity  is  indeed  striking,  but  the  lists  are 
short ;  the  words  are  purposely  chosen  j  and  I  read  in  the 
learned  Bayer  ^Comment.  Academ.  Petropol.  torn.  x.  p.  374,) 
that,  although  the  Hungarian,  has  adopted  many  Fennic 
•words,  (innumeras  voces,)  it  essentially  differs  toto  genio  et 
Jiatura. 

2  3)  In  the  region  of  Turf  an,  which  is  clearly  and  minutely 
described  by  the  Chinese  geographers.  ( Gaubil.  Hist,  du 
Grand  Gengiscan,  p,  13  ;  De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii. 
p.  31,  etc.) 

24)  Hist.  Genealogique  des  Tartars,  par  Abulghazi  Baha- 
dur Khan,  partie  ii.  p.  00 — 08. 

2  5)  In  their  journey  to  Pekiii,  both  Ishbrand  Ives  (Harrii'g 
Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  920,  921)  and 
Bell  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  174)  found  the  Vogulitz.  in.  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tobolsky.  By  the  tortures  of  the  etymological 
art,  Ugur  and  Vogul  are  reduced  to  the  same  name  ;  the  cir- 
cumjacent mountains  renlly  bear  the  appellation  of  Ugrianj 
and  of  all  the  Fcmiic  dialects,  the  Vogulian  is  the  nearest  to 
the  Hungarian.  (Fischer,  Dissert,  i.  p.  20 —  30.  Pray,  Dissert. 
ii.p.  31— 3-t.) 

20)  The  eight  tribes  of  the  Fennic  race  are  described  in  the 
curious  work  of  M.  Leveque.  (Hist,  des  Peuples  soumis  a  la 
Domination  de  la  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  361  —  501.) 
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ever  been  the  ruling,  though  too  often  the  unsuccess- 
ful, passion  of  the  Hungarians,  who  are  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  vigorous  constitution  of  soul  and  body  <J7). 
Extreme  cold  has  diminished  the  stature  and  congealed 
the  faculties  of  the  Laplanders;  and  the  Arctic  tribes 
alone,  among  the  sons  of  men,  are  ignorant  of  war, 
and  unconscious  of  human  blood :  an  happy  igno- 
rance ,  if  reason  and  virtue  were  the  guardians  of 
their  peace !  28) 

It  is  the  observation  of  the  Imperial  author  of  the 
Tactics  29),  that  all  the  Scythian  hords  resembled  each 
other  in  their  pastoral  and  military  life  ,  that  they  all 
practised  the  same  means  of  subsistence  ,  and  em- 
ployed the  same  instruments  of  destruction.  But  he 
adds  ,  that  the  two  nations  of  Bulgarians  and  Hun- 
garians were  superior  to  their  brethren,  and  similar 
to  each  other,  in  the  Improvements,  however  rude ,  of 
their  discipline  and  government;  their  visible  likeness 
determines  Leo  to  confound  his  friends  and  enemies 

27)  This  picture  of  the  Hungarians  and  Bulgarians  is  chief- 
ly drawn  from  the  Tactics  of  Leo,p.  79<i — 801,  and  the  La- 
tin. Annals,  which  are  alledged by  Baronins,  Pagi,  andMura- 
tori,  A.D.  S80,  etc. 

28)  Buffon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn.  v.  p.  0,  in  12mo.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  attempted,  without  success,  to  form  a  regiment  of 
Laplanders.  Grotius  says  of  these  Arctic  tribes,  arina,  arcus, 

•  et  pharetra,  red  adversus  feras  (Annal.  l.iv.  p.  236;)  and  at- 
tempts, after  the  manner  of  Tacitus,  to  varnish  with  philo- 
sophy their  brutal  ignorance. 

29)  Leo  has  observed,  that  the  government  of  the  Turks 
was  monarchical,  and  that  their  punishments  were  rigorous 
(Tactic,  p.  800,  altstvtts  KKI  fiaQSiccs)  Rhegino  (in  Chron. 
A.D.  88?))  mentions  theft  as  a  capital  crime,  and  his  juris- 
prudence is  confirmed  by   the  original  codeof  St.  Stephen. 
(A.  D.  1010.)    If  a  slave  were  guilty,  he  was  chastised,  for 
the  first  time,   with  the  loss  of  his  nose,  or   a  fine  of  five 
heifers;  for  the  second,  with  the  loss  of  his  ears,  or  a  similar 
fine;  for  the  third  ,  with  death;  which  the  freeman  did  not 
incur  till  the  fourth  offence,  as  his  first  penalty  was  the  loss  of 
liberty.  (Katona,Hist.  Regum  Iltmgar.  ton*,  i.p.  231,  232.) 
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in  one  common  description;  and  the  picture  maybe 
heightened  by  some  strokes  from  their  contemporaries 
of  the  tenth  century.  Except  the  merit  and  fame  of 
military  prowe-s  ,  all  that  is  valued  by  mankind  ap- 
peared vile  and  contemptible  to  these  Barbarians, 
whose  native  fierceness  was  stimulated  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  numbers  and  freedom.  The  tents  of  the 
Hungarians  were  of  leather  ,  their  garments  of  fur; 
they  shaved  their  hair  and  scarified  their  faces  :  in 
speech  they  were  slow  ,  in  action  prompt  ,  in  treaty 
perfidious;  and  they  shared  the  .common  reproach  of 
Barbarians,  too  ignorant  to  conceive  the  importance  of 
truth,  too  proud  to  deny  or  palliate  the  breach  of  their 
most  solemn  engagements.  Their  simplicity  has  been 
praised ;  yet  they  abstained  only  from  the  luxury  they 
had  never  known;  whatever  they  saw,  they  covered; 
their  desires  were  insatiate,  and  their  sole  industry  was 
the  hand  of  violence  and  rapine.  By  the  definition  of 
a  pastoral  nation,  I  have  recalled  a  long  description  of 
the  oeconomy,  the  warfare,  and  the  government  that 
prevail  in  that  stage  of  society ;  I  may  add ,  that  to 
fishing  as  well  as  to  the  chace ,  the  Hungarians  were 
indebted  for  a  part  of  their  subsistence  ;  and  since 
they  seldom  cultivated  the  ground,  they  must,  at  least 
in  their  new  settlements  ,  have  sometimes  practised  a 
slight  and  unskilful  husbandry.  In  their  emigrations, 
perhaps  in  their  expeditions  ,  the  host  was  accom- 
panied by  thousands  of  sheep  and  oxen  ,  who  in- 
creased the  cloud  of  formidable  dust ,  and  afforded  a 
constant  and  wholesome  supply  of  milk  and  animal 
food.  A  plentiful  command  of  forage  was  the  first 
care  of  the  general,  and  if  the  flocks  and  herds  were 
secure  of  their  pastures ,  the  hardy  warrior  was  alike 
insensible  of  danger  and  fatigue.  The  confusion  of 
men  and  cattle  that  overspread  the  country  exposed 
their  camp  to  a  nocturnal  surprise  ,  had  not  a  still 
v. icier  circuit  been  occupied  by  their  light  cavalry, 
perpetually  in  motion  to  discover  and  delay  the  ap- 
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proach  of  the  enemy.  After  some  experience  of  the 
Roman  tactics ,  they  adopted  the  use  of  the  sword  and 
spear,  the  helmet  of  the  soldier,  and  the  iron  breast- 
plate of  his  steed:  but  their  native  and  deadly  weapon 
was  the  Tartar  bow  :  from  the  earliest  infancy,  their 
children  and  servants  were  exercised  in  the  double 
science  of  archery  and  horsemanship;  their  arm  was 
strong  ;  their  aim  was  sure  ;  and  in  the  most  rapid 
career,  they  were  taught  to  throw  themselves  backwards, 
and  to  shoot  a  volley  of  arrows  into  the  air.  In  open 
combat ?  in  secret  ambush,  in  flight  or  pursuit,  they 
were  equally  formidable ;  ah  appearance  of  order  was 
maintained  in  the  foremost  ranks  ,  but  their  charge 
was  driven  forwards  by  the  impatient  pressure  of  suc- 
ceeding crowds.  They  pursued,  headlong  and  rash, 
with  loosened  reins  and  horrific  outcries  ;  but  if  they 
fled,  with  real  or  dissembled  fear,  the  ardour  of  a 
pursuing  foe  was  checked  and  chastised  by  the  same 
habits  of  irregular  speed  and  sudden  evolution.  In 
the  abuse  of  victory  ,  they  astonished  Europe  ,  yet 
smarting  from  the  wounds  of  the  Saracen  and  the 
Dane :  mercy  they  rarely  asked  ,  and  more  rarely 
bestowed  :  both  sexes  were  accused  as  equally 
inacessible  to  pity  ,  and  their  appetite  for  raw 
flesh  might  countenance  the  popular  tale  ,  that 
they  drank  the  blood  and  feasted  on  the  hearts  of 
the  slain.  Yet  the  Hungarians  were  not  devoid  of 
those  principles  of  justice  and  humanity  ,  which 
nature  has  implanted  in  every  bosom.  The  license 
of  public  and  private  injuries  was  restrained  by 
laws  and  punishments  ;  and  in  the  security  of  au 
open  ca'mp ,  theft  is  the  most  tempting  and  most  dan- 
gerous offence.  Among  the  Barbarians ,  there  were 
many ,  whose  spontaneous  virtue  supplied  their  laws , 
and  corrected  their  manners  ,  who  performed  the 
duties,  and  sympathised  with  the  affections,  of  social 
life. 
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After  a  long  pilgrimage  of  flight  or  victory  ,  the 
Turkish  hords  approached  the  common  limits  of  the 
French  and  Byzantine  empires.  Their  first  contjuests 
and  final  settlements  extended  on  either  side  of  the 
Danube  above  Vienna,  below  Belgrade,  and  beyond 
the  measure  of  the  Roman  province  of  Pannonia ,  or 
the  modern  kingdom  of  Hungary  SO).  That  ample  and 
fertile  land  was  loosely  occupied  by  the  Moravians,  a 
Sclavonian  name  and  tribe ,  which  were  driven  by  the 
invaders  into  the  compass  of  a  narrow  province. 
Charlemagne  had  *  stretched  a  vague  and  nominal 
empire  as  far  as  the  edge  of  Transylvania ;  but ,  after 
the  failure  of  his  legitimate  line,  the  dukes  of  Moravia 
forgot  their  obedience,  and  tribute  to  the  monarchs  of 
Oriental  France.  The  bastard  Arnulph  was  provoked 
to  invite  the  arms  of  the  Turks  ;  they  rushed  through 
the  real  or  figurative  wall,  which  his  indiscretion  had 
thrown  open  ;  and  the  king  of  Germany  has  been 
justly  reproached  as  a  traitor  to  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical society  of  the  Christians.  During  the  life  of 
Arnulph,  the  Hungarians  \vere  checked  by  gratitude 
or  fear  :  but  in  the  infancy  of  his  son  Lewis ,  they 
discovered  and  invaded  Bavaria;  and  such  was  their 
Scythian  speed,  that  in  a  single  day  a  circuit  of  fifty 
miles  was  stript  and  consumed.  In  the  battle  of 
Augjburgh,  the  Christians  maintained  their  advantage 
till  the  seventh  hour  of  the  day :  they  were  deceived 
and  vanquished  by  the  flying  stratagems  of  the  Turkish 
cavalry.  The  conflagration  spread  over  the  provinces 
of  Bavaria  ,  Swabia  ,  and  Franconia;  and  the  Hun- 
garians 31)  promoted  the  reign  of  anarchy ,  by  forcing 

30)  See Katona,  Hist .  Ducum  Hungar.  p.  321— 352. 

31)  Hungarorum  gens,  cujus  omncs  fere  nationes  expertae 
saevitiam,  etc.  is  the  preface  of  Liutprand,  (1.  i.  c.  2.)  who  fre- 
queMtly  expatiates  on  the  calamities  of  his  own  times.  See  1.  i 
c.    5,    1.    ii.  c.    1,  2,    4,  -S    6.   7,    1.  iii.    c.  1.    v.    c.    8,   J  %   in 
Legat.  p.  -+85.   Hi*  colours  are  glaring,  but   his  chronology 
must  be  rectified  by  FagiaudMuratori. 
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the  stoutest  barons  to  discipline  their  vassals  and  fortify 
their  castles.  The  origin  of  walled  towns  is  ascribed 
to  this  calamitous  period  ;  nor  could  any  distance  be 
secure  against  an  enemy  ,  who  ,  almost  at  the  same 
instant  ,  laid  in  ashes  the  Helvetian  monastery  of  St. 
Gall  ,  and  the  city  of  Bremen  ,  on  the  shores  of  the 
northern  ocean.  Above  thirty  years  the  Germanic 
empire  ,  or  kingdom ,  was  subject  to  the  ignominy  of 
tribute;  and  resistance  was  disarmed  by  the  menace', 
the  serious  and  effectual  menace  ,  of  dragging  the 
women  and  children  into  captivity ,  and  of  slaughter- 
ing the  males  obove  the  age  of  ten  years.  I  have 
neither  power  nor  inclination  to  follow  the  Hungarians 
beyond  the  Rhine;  but  I  must  observe,  with  surprise^ 
that  the  southern  provinces  of  France  were  blasted  by 
the  tempest  ,  and  that  Spain,  bshind  her  Pyrenees, 
was  astonished  at  the  approach  of  these  formidable 
strangers  3-2).  The  vicinity  of  Italy  had  tempted  their 
early  inroads;  but,  from  their  carnp  on  the  Brenta, 
they  beheld,  with  some  terror,  theapparentstrength  and 
populousness  of  the  new-discovered  country.  They 
requested  leave  to  retire ;  their  request  was  proudly 
rejected  by  the  Italian  king ;  and  the  lives  of  twenty 
thousand  Christians  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  obstinacy 
and  rashness.  Among  the  cities  of  the  West  ,  the 
royal  Pavia  was  conspicuous  in  fame  and  splendour ; 
and  the  pre-eminence  of  Rome  itself  was  only  derived, 
from  the  relics  of  the  apostles.  The  Hungarians 
appeared  ;  Pavia  was  in  flames ;  forty-three  churches 
were  consumed;  and;  after  the  massacre  of  the  peo- 
ple ,  they  spared  about  two  hundred  wretches  ,  who. 
had  gathered  some  bushels  of  gold  and  silver  (a  vague 

32)  The  three  bloody  reigns  of  Arpad,  Zoltan,  and  Toxus, 
are  critically  illustrated  by  Katona.  (Hist.  Ducum,  etc.  p.  107. 
— 400%  His  diligence  has  searched  both  natives  and  foreign- 
ers ;  yet  to  the  deeds  of  mischief,  or  glory  ,  I  have  been  abls 
to  add  the  destruction  of  Bremen.  (A.dam  Bremensis,  i.  43). 
Vol.  X.  N 
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Exaggeration)    from   the    smoaking     ruins     of    their 
country.    In  these  annual   excursions   from  the  Alps 
to     the    neigbourhood    of    Rome     and    Capua  ,    the 
churches,  that  yet  escaped,  resounded  with  a  fearful 
litany:  "  Oh  1  save  and  deliver  us  from  the  arrows  of 
"  the    Hungarians ! "  But    the    saints    were     deaf   or 
inexorable;  and  the  torrent  rolled  forwards ,  till  it  was 
Stopped  by  the  extreme  land   of  Calabria  SS).  A  com- 
position was  offered  and  accepted  for  the  head  of  each 
Italian  subject;   and  ten  bushels  of  silver  were  poured 
fourth    in    the   Turkish  camp.  But    falsehood    is  the 
natural  antagonist  of  violence;   and  the  robbers  were 
defrauded  both  in  the  numbers  of  the  assessment  and 
the  standard   of  the  metal.    On  the  side  of  the  East 
the  Hungarians  were  opposed  in  doubtful  conflict  by 
the  equal  arms  of  the  Bulgarians ,  whose  faith  forbade 
an    alliance   with    the   Pagans  ,    and  whose   situation 
formed   the    barrier    of  the  Byzantine    empire.  The 
barrier  was   overturn  d  ;    the  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople beheld  the  waving  banners  of  the  Turks;   and 
one  of  their  boldest  warriors  presumed  to  strike  a  bat- 
tle-axe into  the  golden  gate.    The  arts  and  treasures 
of  the  Greeks  diverted  the  assault  ;    but  the  Hunga- 
rians might  boast,   on  their    retreat,   that  they    had 
imposed  a  tribute  on  the  spirit  of  Bulgaria  and  the  ma- 

33)  Muratori  has  considered  with  patriotic  care  the  danger 
and  resources  ofModena.  The  citizens  besought  St.  Gemini- 
anus  ,  their  patron  ,  to  avert  ,  by  his  intercession ,  the  rabies, 
flagellum,etc. 

Nunc  te  rogamus ,  licet  servi  pessimi, 
Ab  Ungarorum  nos  defendas  jaculis. 

The^bishop  erected  walls  for  the  public  defence,  not  contra 
dorainos  sereuos,  I'Antiquitat.  Ital.med.  Aevi,  torn.  i.  disser- 
tat.  i.  p.  2 1 ,  22,)  and  the  song  of  the  nightly  watch  is  not  with  - 
cut  elegance  or  use  •torn.  iii.  diss.xl.  p.  700.}  The  Italian 
annalist  has  accurately  traced  the  series  of  their  inroads 
(AjinalidTtalia,  torn.,  vii.  p.  365,  367,  393,  401,  437,  440. 
torn.  vii.  p.  19, 4J?  52,  etc.) 
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jesty  of  the  Caesars  34).  The  remote  and  rapid  operations 
of  the  same  campaign  appear  to  magnify  the  power  and 
numbers  of  the  Turks  ;  but  their  courage  is  most 
deserving  of  praise  t  since  a  light  troop  of  three  or 
four  hundred  horse  would  often  attempt  and  execute 
the  most  daring  inroads  to  the  gates  of  Thessalonica 
and  Constantinople.  At  his  disastrous  aera  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  Europe  was  afflicted  by  a 
triple  scourge  from  the  North  ,  the  East  ,  and 
the  South ;  the  Norman,  the  Hungarian,  and  the  Saracen, 
sometimes  trod  the  same  ground  of  desolation  ;  and 
these  savage  foes  might  have  been  compared  by 
Homer  to  the  two  lions  growling  over  the  carcase  of  a 
mangled  stag  35). 

The  deliverance  of  Germany  and  Christendom  was 
achieved  by  the  Saxon  princes  ,  Henry  the  Fowler 
and  Otho  the  Great ,  who ,  in  two  memorable  battles , 
for  ever  broke  the  power  of  the  Hungarians  36).  The 

34)  Both  the  Hungarian  and  Russian  annals  suppose,  that 
they  besieged,  or  attached,  or  insulted  Constantinople;(Pray, 
dissertat.   x.  p.    239,  Katona,  Hist.  Ducum,  p.  354  —  360;) 
and  ihe  fact  is  almost  confessed  by  the  Byzantine  historians  ', 
(  Leo  Grammaticus,  p.  500.  Cedrenus,  torn.  ii.  p.  629  ; )  yet, 
however  glorious  to  the  nation,  it  is  denied  or  doubted  by  the 
critical  historian ,  and  even    by  the  notary  of  Bela.    Their 
scepticism  is  meritorious ;  they  could  not  safely  transcribe  or 
believe  therusticorumfabulas  :  but  Ka;ona  might  have  given 
due  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Liutprand;  Bulgarorum  gen- 
tera  atque  Graccorum  tributariam  iecerant.  (Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  4 
p.  435.) 

35)  leovfr'  tog  SrjQiv&rjtrjv, 

(hi  ovgtos KOQVcprjGt  niQi xTafisvrjs  fJ.urpoio 
yfytqpco  xstvaovzt  fisya  (pgovsovrs  ua%£6&ov. 

36)  They  are  amply  and  critically  discussed  by  Katona. 
(Hist.Ducum,  p.  300  — 308.  427 — 470.)  Liutprand  (i.  ii.  c.  8, 
9.)  is  the  best  evidence  for  the  former,  and  Witichind  (Annal. 
Saxon.  1.  iii.)  of  the  latter ;  but  the  critical  historian  vrillnot 
even  overlook  the  hora  of  a  warrior,  which  is  said  to  be  pre- 
served *t  Jazberin. 

N  £. 
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valiant  Henry  was  roused  from  a  bed  of  sickness  by 
the  invasion  of  his  country  ;  but  his  mind  was  vigorous 
and  his  prudence  successful.  "My  companions", 
said  be,  on  the  morning  of  the  combat ,  "  maintain 
'•  your  ranks  ,  receive  on  your  bucklers  the  first  arrows 
"  of  the  Pagans  ,  and  prevent  their  second  discharge 
"  by  the  equal  and  rapid  career  of  your  lances"  ;they 
obeyed  and  conquered  :  and  the  historical  picture  of 
the  castle  of  Merseburg  expressed  the  features ,  or  at 
least  the  character,  of  Henry,  who,  in  an  age  of  igno- 
rance ,  entrusted  to  the  finer  arts  the  perpetuity  of  his 
uameS7).  —  Atthe  end  of  twenty  years,  the  children  of 
the  Turks ,  who  had  fallen  by  his  sword,  invaded  the 
empire  of  his  son  ;  and  their  force  is  defined  ,  in  the 
lowest  estimate,  at  one  hundred  thousand  horse.  They 
were  invited  by  domestic  faction  ;  the  gates  of  Ger- 
many were  treacherously  unlocked;  and  they  spread,  far 
beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse  ,  into  the  heart  of 
Flanders.  But  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  Otho  dis- 
pelled the  conspiracy ;  the  princes  were  made  sensible 
that  unless  they  were  true  to  each  other,  theirreligiou 
and  country  wore  irrecoverably  lost ;  and  the  national 
powers  were  reviewed  in  the  plains  of  Augsburgh. 
They  marched  and  fought  in  eight  legions,  according  to 
the  division  of  provinces  and  tribes ;  the  first ,  second 
and  third ,  were  composed  of  Bavarians  ;  the  fourtli 
of  Fraiiconians ;  the  fifth  of  Saxons  ,  under  the  im- 

37)  Hunc  vero.tr iumphum,  tarn  laude  quam  memoria  di- 
gnum,  adMeresburgumrex  in  superior!  cocnaculo  domnspcr 
£cayQacpiav,  id  est,  picturam  ,notaripraecepit,  adeo  ut  rein 
veram  potius  quam  verisimilemvideas  ;  an  high  encomium. 
(Liutprand,!.  ii.  c.  9.)  Another  palace  in  Germany  hadbecii 
painted  with  holy  subjects  by  the  order  of  Charlemagne  ;  ar<l 
Muratori  may  justly  affirm,  milla  saecula  fuere  in  quilm* 
piotoresdesideratifuerint.(Antiquitat.  Ital.medii  ACYI,  torn. 
ii.  dissert,  xxiv.  p.  300,  301 .)  Our  domestic  claims  to  antiquity 
of  ignorance  and  original  imperfection  (Mr.  Walpole's  lively 
words)  are  of  a  much  moire  recent  date,  (Anecdotes  of  painting 
voj.  i.  p,  2,  etc.) 
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mediate  command  of  the  monarch ;  the  sixth  and  se- 
venth consisted  of  Swabians  ;  and  the  eighth  legion ,  of 
a  thousand  Bohemians ,  closed  the  rear  of  the  host. 
The  resources  of  discipline  and  valour  were  fortified  by 
the  arts  of  superstition,  which  ,  on  this  occasion  ,  may 
deserve  the  epithets  of  generous  and  salutary.' The 
soldiers  were  purified  with  a  fast;  the  camp  was  blessed 
with  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs ;  and  the  Christian 
hero  girded  011  his  side  the  sword  of  Constantine  , 
grasped  the  invincible  spear  of  Charlemagne,  and  waved 
the  banner  of  St.  Maurice,  the  praefect  of  theThebaean 
legion.  But  his  firmest  confidence  was  placed  in  thft 
holy  lance  38),  whose  point  was  fashioned  of  the  nails  of 
the  cross,  and  which  his  father  had  extorted  from  the 
king  of  Burgundy ,  by  the  threats  of  war  and  the  gift  of 
a  province.  The  Hungarians  were  expected  in  the 
front;  they  secretly  passed  the  Lech,  a  river  of  Bavaria 
that  falls  into  the  Danube  ;  turned  the  rear  of  the 
Christian  army ;  plundered  the  baggage ,  and  disor- 
dered the  legions  of  Bohemia  and  Swabia.  The  bat- 
tle was  restored  by  the  Franconians,  whose  duke,  the 
valiant  Conrad,  was  pierced  with  an  arrow  as  he  rested 
from  his  fatigues  :  The  Saxons  fought  under  the  eyes  of 
their  king;  and  his  victory  surpassed ,  in  merit  and  im- 
portance ,  the  triumphs  of  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
The  loss  of  the  Hungarians  was  still  greater  in  the 
flight  than  in  the  action  ;  they  were  encompassed  by 
the  rivers  of  Bavaria  ;  and  their  past  cruelties  excluded 
them  from  the  hope  of  mercy.  Three  captive  princes 
were  hanged  at  Ratisbon  ,  the  multitude  of  prisoners 
were  slain  or  mutilated  ,  and  the  fugitives ,  who  pre- 
sumed to  appear  in  the  face  of  their  country ,  were 

38)  SeeBaronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.D.  929,  No.  2  —  5.  Tht 
lance  of  Christ  is  taken  from  the  best  evidence,  LJutpraiad, 
(l.iv.  c.  12.)  Siegebert,  and  the  acts  of  St.  Gerard:  but  the 
"other  military  relic?  depend  on  the  faith  of  the  GestaAngelo- 
rum  post  Bedam,  1.  ii.  c.  8. 
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condemned  to  everlasting  poverty  and  disgrace  39}.  Yet 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  humbled ,  and  the  most  ac- 
cessible passes  of  Hungary  were  fortified  with  a  ditch 
and  rampart.  Adversity  suggested  the  counsels  of 
moderation  and  peace:  the  robbers  of  the  West  acqui- 
esced in  a  sedentary  life  :  the  next  generation  was 
taught  by  a  discerning  prince  ,  that  far  more  might 
be  gained  by  multiplying  and  exchanging  the  produce 
of  a  fruitful  soil.  The  native  race  ,  the  Turkish  of 
Fennic  blood ,  was  mingled  with  new  colonies  of  Scy- 
thian or  Sclavonian  origin  40);  many  thousands  of  robust 
and  industrious  captives  had  been  imported  from  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  41);  and  after  the  manage  of  Gersa 
with  a  Bavarian  princess ,  he  bestowed  honours  and 
estates  on  the  nobles  of  Germany  42).  The  son  of  Gersa 

39)Katoua,  Hist.  Ducum  Hungariae,  p.  500,  etc. 
40)  Among  these  colonies  we  may  distinguish,  1.  The  Cha- 
zars,  or  Cabari.who  joined  the  Hungarians  on  their  march. 
(Constant,  de  Admin.  Imp.  c.  39,  40.  p.  108, 100.)  2.  The  Ja- 
zyges,  Moravians,  and  Siculi,  whom  they  found  in  the  land; 
the  last  word  perhaps  a  remnant  of  the  Huns  of  Attila,  and 
were  entrusted  with  the  guard  of  the  borders.  3.  The  Rus- 
sians, who,  like  the  Swiss  in  France,  imparted  a  general  name 
to  the  royal  porters.  4.  The  Bulgarians,  whose  chiefs  (A.D. 
950.)  were  invited,  cum  magna  multitudine  Hismahelitarum. 
Had  any  of  these  Sclavonians  embraced  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion ?  5.  The  Bisseni  andCumans,  a  mixed  multitude  of  Pat- 
zinacites ,  Uzi ,  Chazars ,  etc.  who  had  spread  to  the  lower 
Danube.  The  last  colony  of  40,(>00  Cuinans,  A.  D.  123');  was 
received  and  converted  by  the  kings  of  Hungary,  who  derived 
from  that  tribe  a  new  regal  appellation.  (Pray  Dissert,  vi,  vii, 
p.  109—173.  Katona,  Hist.  Ducum.  p.  95— 99,  252  —  264. 
*7G.479  — 483,  etc.) 

41}  Christiani  autem,  quorum  pars  major  populi  est,  qui 
•xomni  partemundi  illuc  tractisunt  captivi,  etc.  Such  was 
the  language  of  Pligrinis,  the  first  missionary  who  entered 
Hungary,  A.D.  973.  Pars  major  is  strong.  Hist  Ducum,  p.  517.  . 

42)  The  fideles  Teutonic!  of  Geisla  are  authenticated  in 
old  charters;  and  Katona,  with  his  usual  industry,  has  made 
a  fair  estimate  of  these  colonies)  which  had  been  so  loosely 
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ivas  invested  with  the  regal  title ,  and  the  house  of 
Arpad  reigned  three  hundred  years  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary.  But  the  free-born  Barbarians  were  not 
dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  a  diadem,  and  the  people  as- 
serted their  indefeasible  right  of  choosing,  deposing, 
and  punishing  the  hereditary  servant  of  the  state. 

III.  The  name  of  RUSSIANS  43)  was  first  divulged  ,  in 
the  ninth  century  ,  by  an  embassy  from  Theophilus,  em- 
peror of  the  East ,  to  the  emperor  of  the  West ,  Lewis , 
the  son  of  Charlemagne.  The  Greeks  were  accompa- 
nied by  the  envoys  of  the  great  duke  ,  or  chagan ,  or 
czar ,  of  the  Russians.  In  their  journey  to  Constan- 
tinople, they  had  traversed  many  hostile  nations  ;  and 
they  hoped  to  escape  the  dangers  of  their  return  by  re- 
questing the  French  monarch  to  transport  them  by  sea 
to  their  native  country.  A  closer  examination  detected 
their  origin  :  they  were  the  brethren  of  the  Swedes  and 
Normans,  whose  name  was  already  odious  and  formida- 
ble in  France  ;  and  it  might  justly  be  apprehended ,  that 
these  Russian  strangers  were  not  the  messengers  of 
peace,  but  the  emissaries  of  war.  They  were  detained, 
while  the  Greeks  were  dismissed ;  and  Lewis  expected 
a  more  satisfactory  account ,  that  he  might  obey  the 
laws  of  hospitality  or  prudence ,  according  to  the  inte- 
rest of  both  empires  44).  The  Scandinavian  origin  of 

magnified  by  the  Italian  Ranz anus.  (Hist.  Critic.  Ducum,  p- 
067—681.) 

43)  Among  the  Greeks,  this  national  appellation  has  a  sin- 
gular form  JPtog,  as  an  undeclinable  word,  of  which  many  fan- 
ciful etymologies  have  been  suggested.  I  have  perused,  with 
pleasure  and  profit,  a  dissertation  de  Origine  Russorum, 
(Comment.  Academ.  Petropolitanae,  torn  viii.  p.  388  — +36) 
by  Theophilus  Sigefrid Bayer,  a  learned  German,  who  spent 
his  life  and  labours  in  the  service  of  Russia.  A.  geographical 
sketch  of  d'Anville,  del  Empire  de  Ru  sie,  son  Origine,  et  es 
Accroiqsemens,(Paris,  1 7  72,  in  i  2  mo,)has  likewise  been  of  use. 

4";)  ^ee  the  entire  passage  (dignum,  says  Bayer,  ut  aureis  irt 
tabulis  figatur)  in  the  annales  Bertiniani  Francorum,  (in 
Script.  Ital.  Muratori,  tpm.ii.p.  526  )  A.D-  839,  twenty-two 
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the  people,  or  at  least  the  princes,  of  Russia ,  may  be 
confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  national  annals45)and 
the  general  history  of  the  North.  The  Normans  ,  who 
had  so  long  been  concealed  by  a  veil  of  impenetrable 
darkness  ,  suddenly  burst  forth  in  the  spirit  of  naval 
and  military  enterprise.  The  vast ,  and,  as  it  is  said  , 
the  populous  regions  of  Denmark ,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way, were  crowded  with  independent  chieftians  ,  and 
desperate  adventurers  ,  who  sigh  d  in  the  laziness  of 
peace  ,  and  smiled  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Piracy 
was  the  exercise  ,  the  trade  ,  the  glory  ,  and  the 
virtue  of  the  Scandinavian  youth.  Impatient  of  a 
bleak  climate,  and  narrow  limits,  they  started  from  the 
banquet,  grasped  their  arms ,  sounded  their  horn  ,  as- 
cended their  vessels  ,  and  explored  every  coast  that  pro- 
mised either  spoil  or  settlement.  The  Baltic  was  the 
first  scene  of  their  naval  achievements  ;  they  visited 
the  astern  shores  ,  the  silent  residence  of  Fennic  and 
Slavonian  tribes  ,  and  the  primitive  Russians  of  the 
lake  Ladoga  paid  a  tribute,  in  skins  of  white  squirrels,  to 
these  strangers  ,  whom  they  saluted  with  the  title  of 
Varangians  46)  or  Corsairs.  Their  superiority  in  arms  , 
discipline ,  and  renown ,  commanded  the  fear  and  re- 
verence of  the  natives.  In  their  wars  against  the  more 
inland  savages ,  the  Varangians  condescended  to  serve 
as  friends  and  auxiliaries  ,  and  gradually,  by  choice  or 
conquest ,  obtained  the  dominion  of  a  people  whom 

years  before  the  aera  of  Ruric.  In  the  ith  century,  Liutprand 
(Hist.  1.  v.  c.  0.)  speaks  of  the  Russians  and  Normans  as  the 
same  Aquilonares  homines  of  a  red  complexion. 

45'  My  knowledge  of  these  annals  is  drawn  from  M.  Leve- 
que,  His  oire  deRuss;e.  Nestor  the  first  and  best  of  these  an- 
cient'annalists,  was  a  monk  of  Kiow,  who  died  in  the  begin- 
ning of  ths  xiith  century  ;  but  his  chronicle  was  obscure,  till 
it  was  published  at  Petersburgh,  1797,  in -;to.  Leveque,Hist. 
de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  xvi.  Coxe's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 84. 

4I>)  '.fheopb.il.  Sig  Bayer  deVaragis,  for  the  name  is  diffe- 
rently spelt)  in  Comment.  Academ.  Petropolitanae,  torn.  ir. 
p. 275 — 311. 
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they  were  qualified  to  protect.  Their  tyranny  was  ex- 
•pelled,  their  valour  was  again  recalled ,  till  at  length, 
Ruric,  a  Scandinavian  chief  ,  became  the  father  of  a 
dynasty  which  reigned  above  seven  hundred  years. 
His  brothers  extented  his  influence.  The  example  of 
service  and  usurpation  was  imitated  by  his  companions 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia  ;  and  their  esta- 
blishments ,  by  the  usual  methods  of  war  and  assassi- 
nation ,  were  cemented  into  the  fabric  of  a  powerful 
monarchy. 

As  long  as  the  descendants  of  Ruric  were  considered 
as  aliens  and  conquerors  ,  they  ruled  by  the  sword  of 
the  Varangians  ,  distributed  estates  and  subjects  to 
their  faithful  captains  ,  and  suppb'ed  their  numbers  with 
fresh  streams  of  adventurers  from  the  Baltic  coast  47). 
But  wh^n  the  Scandinavian  chiefs  had  struck  a  deep 
and  permanent  root  into  the  soil  ,  they  mingled  with 
the  Russians  in  blood  ,  religion  ,  and  language ,  and 
the  first  Waladimar  had  the  merit  of  delivering  his 
country  from  these  foreign  mercenaries.  They  had 
seated  him  on  the  throne ;  his  riches  were  insufficient 
to  satisfy  their  demands;  but  they  listened  to  his  plea- 
sing advice  ,  that  they  should  seek,  not  a  more  grateful , 
but  a  more  wealthy,  master ;  that  they  should  embark 
for  Greece ,  where ,  instead  of  the  skins  of  squirrels , 
silk  and  gold  would  be  the  recompense  of  their  service. 
At  the  same  time  the  Russian  prince  admonished  his 
Byzantine  ally  to  dispere  and  employ,  to  recompense 
and  restrain  ,  the  impetuous  children  of  the  North. 
Contemporary  writers  have  recorded  the  introduction , 
name ,  and  character  of  the  Varangians :  each  day  they 
rose  in  confidence  and  esteem ;  the  whole  body  was 

47)  Yet,  as  late  as  the  year  1018,  Kiov  and  Russia  was  still 
guarded  ex  fugitivorum  servorumrobore  confluentinm,  et 
maximeDanorum.  Bayer,  who  quotes  (p.  297.)  the  chronicle 
of  Dithmar  of  Merseburgh,  observes,  that  it  was  unusual  for 
the  G  erinaiis  to  enlist  in  a  foreign  service. 
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assembled  at  Constantiople  to  perform  the  duty  of 
guards  ;  and  their  strength  was  recruited  by  a  nume- 
rous band  of  their  countrymen  from  the  island  of  Thules. 
On  this  occasion  ,  the  vague  appellation  of  Tliule  is 
applied  to  England  ;  and  tUe  new  Varangians  were  a 
colony  of  English  and  Danes,  «ho  fled  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Norman  conqueror.  The  habits  of  pilgrimage 
and  piracy  had  approximated  the  countries  of  the  earth, 
these  exiles  were  entertained  in  the  Byzanti'ne  court; 
and  they  preserved  till  the  last  age  of  the  empire ,  the 
inheritance  of  spotless  loyalty ,  and  the  use  of  the  Danish 
or  English  tongue.  With  their  broad  and  double-edgei 
battle-axes  on  their  shoulders ,  they  attended  the  Greek 
emperor  to  the  temple  ,  the  senate,  and  the  hippo- 
drome; he  slept  and  feasted  under  their  trusty  guard; 
and  the  keys  of  the  palace  ,  the  treasury  ,  and  the 
capital ,  were  held  by  the  firm  and  faithful  hands  of 
the  Varangians  48). 

In  the  tenth  century ,  the  geography  of  Scythia  was 
extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  ancient  knowledge  ; 
and  the  monarchy  of  the  Russians  obtains  a  vast  and 
conspicuous  place  in  the  map  of  Constantine  4i>).  The 
sons  of  Ruric  were  masters  of  the  spacious  province  of 
Wolodomir  ,  or  Moscow ;  and  ,  if  they  were  confined 

48)  Ducange  has  collected  from  the  original  authors  the 
state  and  history  of  the  Varangi  at  Constantinople.  Glossar. 
Med.  et  Infimae  Graecitatis,  sub  voce  Bigayyoi.  Med.  etln- 
fimae  Latinitatis,  sub  voce   Vagri.  Not.  ad  Ale  dad.  Anna* 
Comnenae,p.256,  257,  258.Notessur  Villehardouin,  p.  29b — 
299.)  See  likewise  the  annotations  of  Reiske  to  the  Ceremo- 
niale  Aulae  Byzant.of  Constantine,  torn.  ii.  p.  J49, 120.  Saxo- 
Grammaticus  affirms  that  they  spoke  Danish  ;  but  Codinus 
maintains  them  till  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  use  of  their 
native  English  :  IloivzQOvi&Gi  01  BaQayyoi  xetrc  rcov  na- 
VQIOV  yUcoaaav  avrcov  rjToi  lynlrjviGTi. 

49)  The  original   record  of  the    geography  and  trade  of 
Russia  is  produced  by  the  emperor  Constantine  Porphyroge- 
nitus,  (de  Administrat.  Imperil,  c.  2.  p.  55.  50.  c.  9.  p.  59 — 61. 
c.13. p.  63—07.  c,  37.  p.  100.  c.  42.  P.  112, 113.)  and  illustra- 
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on  that  side  by  the  hordes  of  the  East ,  their  Western 
frontier,  in  those  early  days,  was  enlarged  to  the  Bal- 
tic sea  and  the  country  of  the  Prussians.  Their  north- 
ern reign  ascended  above  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude, 
over  the  Hyperborean  regions,  which  Ian  cy  had  peo- 
pled with  monsters ,  or  clouded  with  eternal  darkness. 
To  the  south  they  followed  the  course  of  the  Borys- 
thenes ,  and  approached  with  that  river  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Euxine  sea.  The  tribes  that  dwelt,  or 
wandered ,  on  this  ample  circuit,  were  obedient  to  the 
same  conqueror,  and  insensibly  blended  into  the  same 
nation.  The  language  of  Russia  is  a  dialect  of  th« 
Sclavonian  ;  but  ,  in  the  tenth  century  ,  these  two 
modes  of  speech  were  different  from  each  pther ;  and, 
as  the  Sclavouian  prevailed  in  the  South  ,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  original  Russians  of  the  North ,  the 
primitive  subjects  of  the  Varangian  chief ,  were  a  por- 
tion of  the  Fennic  race.  With  the  emigration ,  union, 
or  dissolution  ,  of  the  wandering  tribes ,  the  10ose  and 
indefinite  picture  of  the  Scythian  desert  has  continually 
shifted.  But  the  most  ancient  map  of  Russia  affords 
some  places  which  still  retain  their  name  and  position  ; 
and  the  two  capitals,  NovpgorodSO)  andKiowgl);  ar$ 

ted  by  the  diligence  of  Bayer;  (de  GepgrapUa  Russiae  vicina- 
rumque  Regionum  circiter  A.  C.  948.  in  Comment.  Academ. 
Petropol.  torn.  ix.  p.  367 — 422.  torn.  x.  p.  371 — 421.)  with 
the  aid  of  the  chronicles  and  traditions  of  Russia,  Scandina- 
via, etc. 

50)  The  haughty  proverb,  "Who  can  resist  God  and  the 
"  great  Novogorod  ?  "  is  applied  by  M.  Leveque  (Hist,  de  Rus- 
sie,  tom.i.  p.  60.)  even  to  the  times  that  preceded  the  reign  of 
Ruric.  In  the  course  of  his  history  he  frequently  celebrates 
this  republic,  which  was  suppressed  A.  D.  1475.  (torn.  ii,p. 
252  —  560,^  That  accurate  traveller,  Adam  Olearius,  describes 
(in  1635)  the  remains  of  Novogorod,  and  the  route  by  sea  and 
land  of  the  Holstein  ambassadors,  (torn.  i.  p.  123 — 129.) 

51)  In  hac  inagna  civitate,  quae  est  caput  regni,  plus  tre- 
eentae  ecclesiae  habentur  et  nundinae  octo,  populi  etiam 
ignota  maims  (Eggehardus  ad  A.  1).  10J  8,  apudBayer,  torn.  ix. 
p.  4i2.)  He  likewise  quotes  (torn.  x.  p.  397.)  the  words  of  the 
Saxon  annalist,  Cujas  (Russiae)  metropolis  est  Chive, aemula 
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coeval  with  the  first  age  of  the  monarchy.  Novogorod 
had  not  yet  deserved  the  epithet  of  great,  nor  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Hanseatic  league  ,  which  diffused  the 
streams  of  opulence  and  the  principles  of  freedom. 
Kiow  could  not  yet  boast  of  three  hundred  churches  , 
an  innumerable  people ,  and  a  degree  of  greatness  and 
splendour ,  which  was  compared  with  Constantinople 
by  those  who  had  never  seen  the  residence  of  the 
Caesars.  In  their  origin,  the  two  cities  were  no  more 
than  camps  or  fairs  ,  the  most  convenient  stations  in 
which  the  Barbarians  might  assemble  for  the  occasional 
business  of  war  or  trade.  Yet  even  these  assemblies 
announce  some  progress  in  the  arts  of  society;  a  new- 
breed  of  cattle  was  imported  from  the  southern 
provinces;  and  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  per- 
vaded the  sea  and  laud  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine , 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  to  the  port  of  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  days  of  idolatory  and  barbarism  ,  the 
Sclavonic  city  of  Julin  was  frequented  and  enriched  by 
the  Normans  ,  who  had  prudently  secured  a  free  mart 
of  purchase  and  exchange  32).  From  this  harbour,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Oder,  the  corsair,  or  merchant ,  sailed 
in  forty-three  days  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic  ; 
the  most  distant  nations  were  intermingled  ,  and  the 
holy  groves  of  Garland  are  said  to  have  been  decorated 
with  Grecian  and  Spanish  gold  53)  Between  the  sea  and 

•ceptriConstantinopolitani  quae  est  clarissimum  decus  Grae- 
ciac.  The  fame  of  Kiow,  especially  in  the  xith  century ,  had 
reached  the  German  and  the  Arabian  Geographers. 

52)  In  OJerae  ostio  quaScythicas  alluit  paludes,  nobilissi- 
ma  civitas  Julimim,  celeberrimam,  Barbaris  et  Graecis  qui 
stmt  incircuitupraestans  stationem  ;  et  sane  maxima  omni- 
um quas  Europa  claudit  civitatem.  (Adam  Bremensis,  Hist. 
Eccles.  p.  10.)  A  strange  exaggeration  e ven  in  the  xith  centu- 
ry. The  trade  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  Hanseatic  league,  arr  care 
fully  treated  in  Anderson's  Historical  Deduction  of  Commer- 
ce; at  leas t,  in  our  languages,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
book  so  satisfactory. 

53)  According  to  Adam  of  Bremen,  (de  Situ  Daniae,  p.  58.) 
the  old  Curland  extended  eight  days  journey  along  the  coast; 
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Novogorod  an  easy  intercourse  was  discovered ;  in  the 
slimmer ,  through  a  gulph  ,  a  lake  ,  and  a  navigable 
river  ;  in  the  winter  season ,  over  the  hard  and  level 
surface  of  boundless  snows.  From  the  neiglibourhood 
of  that  city  ,  the  Russians  descended  the  streams  that 
fall  into  the  Borysthencs  ;  their  canoes  ,  of  a  single 
tree  ,  were  laden  with  slaves  of  every  age ,  furs  of  every 
species ,  the  spoil  of  their  bee-hives ,  and  the  hides  of 
their  cattle ;  and  the  whose  produce  of  the  North  was 
collected  and  discharged  in  the  magazines  of  Kiow. 
The  month  of  June  was  the  ordinary  season  of  the 
departure  of  the  fleet ;  the  timber  of  the  canoes  was 
framed  into  the  oars  and  benches  of  more  solid  and 
capacious  boats  ;  ant  they  proceeded ,  without  obstacle, 
down  the  Borysthenes ,  as  far  as  the  seven  or  thirteen 
ridges  of  rocks ,  which  traverse  the  bed,  and  precipi- 
tate the  waters,  of  the  river.  At  the  more  shallow  falls 
it  was  sufficient  fo  lighten  the  vessels ;  but  the  deeper 
cataracts  were  impassable  ;  and  the  mariners  ,  who 
dragged  their  vessels  and  their  slaves  six  miles  over 
land  ,  were  exposed  in  this  toilsome  journey  to  the 
robbers  of  the  desert  54).  At  the  first  island  below  the 
falls,  the  Russians  celebrated  the  festival  of  their  escape ; 
at  a  second,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river ,  they  repaired 

and  by  Peter  Teutoburgicus,  (p.  68.  A.  D.  1326)  Memelis  de-j 
fined  as  the  common  frontier  of  Russia,  Curland,  and  Prussia. 
Aurum  ibi  pluriinum  (says  Adam)  diviuis,  auguribus.  atque 

necromanticis  omnes  doinus  sunt  plenae a  toto  orbe  ibi 

response  petuntur  maxime  ab  Hispanis  (forsan  Zupanis,  id  est 
regulis  Lettoviae)  et  Graecis.  The  name  of  Greeks  was  appli- 
ed to  the  Russians  even  before  their  conversion,  an  imperfect 
conversion,  if  they  still  consulted  the  wizards  of  Curland. 
(Bayer,  torn.  x.  p.  378.  402,  etc.  Grotius,  Prolegomeu.  ad  Hist. 
Goth.  p.  99.) 

54)  Constantine  only  reckons  seven  cataracts,  ofwhichhe 
gives  the  Russian  and  Sclavonic  names  ;  but  thirteen  are  enu- 
merated by  the  Sieur  deBeauplan,  a  French  engineer,  who 
had  surveyed  the  course  and  navigation  of  the  Dnieper  or  Bo- 
rysthenes ;  (Description  d'irkrainV,-Roae*B,  1000,  a  thin, 
(juarto)  but  the  mop  i*  Huluckiiy  wanting  ill  my  copy. 
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their  shattered  vessels  for  the  longer  and  more  perilous 
voyage  of  the  Black  Sea.  if  they  steered  along  the 
coast ,  the  Danube  was  accessible  ;  with  a  fair  wind 
they  could  reach  in  thirty-six  or  forty  hours'  the  opposite 
shores  of  Anatolia  :  and  Constantinople  admitted  the 
annual  visit  of  the  strangers  of  the  North.  They  re- 
turned at  the  stated  season  with  a  rich  cargo  of  corn  , 
wine  ,  and  oil,  the  manefactures  of  Greece,  and  the 
spices  of  India.  Some  of  their  countrymen  resided 
in  the  capital  and  provinces;  and  the  national  treaties 
protected  the  persons ,  effects  ,  and  privileges  of  the 
Russian  merchant  55). 

But  the  same  communication  which  had  been  opened 
for  the  benefit  ,  was  soon  abused  for  the  injury  ,  of 
Jnanldnd.  In  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  years, 
the  Prussians  made  four  attempts  to  plunder  the  trea- 
sures of  Constantinople :  the  event  was  various  ,  but 
the  motive  ,  the  means,  and  the  object ,  were  the  same 
in  these  naval  expeditions  56).  The  Russian  traders  had 
seen  the  magnificence  and  tasted  the  luxury  of  the  city 
of  the  Caesars.  A  marvellous  tale,  and  a  scanty  supply 
excited  the  desires  of  their  savage  countrymen  :  they 
envied  the  gifts  of  nature  which  their  climate  denied ; 
they  coveted  the  works  of  art  which  they  were  too 
lazy  to  imitate  and  too  indigent  to  purchase :  the  Va- 
rangian princes  unfurled  the  banners  of  piratical  adven - 

55)Nestor,apudLeveque,Hist.  deRussie,  tom.i.  p.  78 — 80. 
From  the  Dnieper,  or  Borysthelies,  the  Russians  went  to 
Black  Bulgaria,  Chazaria,  and  Syria.  To  Syria,  how  ?  where  ? 
when?  May  we  not  instead  of  SVQIU,  read  Zvttvitt?  vdead- 
ministrat.  Imp  c.  42.  p.  113.)  The  alteration  is  slight;  the  po- 
sition of  Snania,  between  Cbazaria  and  Lazica,  is  perfectly 
suitable;  and  the  name  was  still  used  in  the  xith  century. 
(Cedren.  tom.ii.  p.  770.) 

46)  The  wars  of  the  Russians  and  Greeks,  in  the  ixth,  xth, 
and  xith  centuries,  are  related  in  the  Byzantine  Annals,  espe- 
cially those  of  Zonaras  and  Cedrenus  j  and  all  their  testimo- 
nies are  collected  in  the  Kusslca  ofStritter,  torn.  li.  pars  ii, 
p.  939— 1044. 
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ture ,  aud  their  bravest  soldiers  were  drawn  from  the 
nations  that  dwelt  in  the  northern  isles  of  the  ocean  57). 
The  image  of  their  naval  armaments  was  revived  in  the 
last  century ,  in  the  fleets  of  the  Cosacks  ,  which  issued 
from  the  Borysthenes ,  to  navigate  the  same  seas  ,  for  a 
similar  purpose  58).  The  Greek  appellation  of  monozyla . 
or  single  canoes,  might  be  justly  applied  to  the  bottom 
bf  their  vessels.  It  was  scooped  out  of  the  long  stem 
of  a  beech  Or  willow,  but  the  slight  and  narrow  foun- 
dation was  raised  and  continued  on  either  side  with 
planks  ,  till  it  attained  the  length  of  sixty  ,  and  the 
height  of  about  twelve  ,  feet.  These  boats  were  built 
without  a  deck ,  but  with  two  rudders  and  a  mast ;  to 
move  with  sails  and  oars  ;  and  to  contain  from  forty  to 
seventy  men  ,  with  their  arms  and  provisions  of  fresh 
water  and  salt  fish.  The  first  trial  of  the  Russians 
was  made  with  two  hundred  boats ;  but  when  the  na- 
tional force  was  exerted  ,  they  might  arm  against  Con- 
stantinople a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  vessels.  Their 
fleet  was  not  much  inferior  to  the  royal  navy  of  Aga- 
memnon ,  but  it  was  magnified  in  the  eyes  of  fear  to 
ten  or  fifteen  times  the  real  proportion  of  its  strength 
and  numbers.  Had  the  Greek  emperor  been  endowed 
wit/i  foresight  to  discern,  and  vigour  to  prevent,  perhaps 
they  might  have  sealed  with  a  maritime  force  the 
mouth  of  the  Borysthenes.  Their  indolence  abandoned 
the  coast  of  Anatolia  to  the  calamities  of  a  piratical  war, 
which, after  an  interval  of  six  hundred  years,  again  in- 
fested the  Euxine  ;  but  as  long  as  the  capital  was  respect- 
$d,  the  sufferings  of  a  distant  province  escaped  the  notice 
both  of  the  prince  and  the  historian.  The  storm  which 

57)  nQOG£roiiQi aaftfvos  8s  v.ui  avfifiaxixov  »«  oltyov  uno 
Ttov  KKTOwavzav  sv  TOLS  npocKQittioig  ra  Uxsuvv  vrjooig 
fQ'VOtv.  Cedrenus,  in  Compend.  p.  I  ;8, 

28}  See  Beauplan:  (Description  de  1'Ukraine,  p.  54—01.) 
Ills  descriptions  are  lively,  his  plans  accurate,  and,  except  the 
circumstance  of  fire-arms,  we  may  read  sldKussJans  for 
dernGosaeks. 
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had  swept  along  from  the  Phasis  and  Trebizond  ,  at 
length  burst  on  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace  ;  a  streight 
of  fifteen  miles,  in  which  the  rude  vessels  of  the  Rus- 
sian might  have  been  stopt  and  destroyed  by  a  more 
skilful  adversary.  In  their  first  enterprise  5S),  under  the 
princes  of  Kiow,  they  passed  without  opposition,  and 
occupied  the  port  of  Constantinople  ,  in  the  absence  of 
the  emperor  Michael  ,  the  son  of  Theophilus.  Through 
a  crowd  of  perils  he  landed  at  the  palace-stairs  ,  and 
immediately  repair'  d  to  a  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary  60). 
By  the  advice  of  the  patriarch  ,  her  garment  ,  a  pre- 
cious relic,  was  drawn  from  the  sanctuary  and  dipped 
in  the  sea  ;  and  a  seasonable  tempest  ,  which  deter- 
mined the  retreat  of  the  Russians  ,  was  devoutly  ascribed 
to  the  mother  of  God  61).  The  silence  of  the  Greeks 
may  inspire  some  doubt  of  the  truth,  or  at  least  cfthe 
importance,  of  the  second  attempt  by  Oleg  ,  the  guar- 
dian of  the  sons  of  Fairic6<i).  A  strong  barrier  of  arms 
and  fortifications  defended  the  Bosphorus  :  they  were 
eluded  by  the  usual  expedient  of  drauing  the  boats  over 
the  Isthmus  ;  and  this  simple  operation  is  described  iu 

59)  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  Bayer  has  only  given  a  disser- 
tation de  Russorum  primd  ExpeditioneCoustantinopolil.ana 
(Comment.  Ai.adem.  Petropol.  torn.  vi.  p.  300  —  39..,  After 
disentangling  some  chronological  intricacies,  he  fixes  it  in 
the  years  Sb4  or  805,  a  date   which   might    have    smoothed 
some    doubts     and    difficulties    in    the    beginning    of   M. 
JLeveque's  history, 

60)  When  Photius  wrote  his  inciclic  epistle  on  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Russians,  the  miracle  was  not  yet  sufficiently  ripe; 
he  reproaches  the  nation  as    tig  (OfiOTTjTU  WXl  (iiaiqtovtuv 


61)  Leo  Grammaticus,  p.  403,  464.  Coiistantini  Continua- 
tor,  in  Script,  post  Teophanem,  p.  121,  122.  Simeon  Lopo- 
thet.  p.    445,440.  Georg.  Monach.  p.  535,  536.   Cedrenus, 
torn.  ii.  p.  551.  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  p.  162. 

62)  See  Nestor  and  Xicon,  in  Leveque's  Hist,  de  Russia, 
tom.i  p.  74  —  80.  Katona  (Hist.  Ducum,  p.  75  —  79.)   uses  his" 
advantage  to  disprove    this  Russian    victory,  which  would 
cloud  the  siege  of  Kiow  by  the  Hungarians. 
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the  national  chronicles,  as  if  the  Russian  fleet  had 
sailed  over  dry  land,  wish  a  brisk  and  favourable  gale. 
The  leader  of  the  third  armament,  Igor,  the  son  of 
Ruric ,  had  chos.  n  a  moment  of  weakness  and  decay , 
xvhen  the  naval  powers  of  the  empire  were  employed 
against  the  Saracens.  But  if  courage  be  not  wanting, 
the  instruments  of  defence  are  seldom  deficient.  Fif- 
teen broken  and  decayed  gallics  were  boldly  launched 
against  the  enemy ;  but  ,  instead  of  the  single  tube  of 
Greek  fire  usually  planted  on  the  prow  ,  the  sides  and 
stem  of  each  vessel  were  abundantly  supplied  with 
that  liquid  combustible.  The  engineers  were  dextrous ; 
the  weather  was  propitious ;  many  thousand  Russians , 
who  chose  rather  to  be  drowned  than  burnt  ,  leaped 
into  the  sea;  and  those  who  escaped  to  the  Thracian 
shore  were  inhumanly  slaughtered  by  the  peasants  and 
soldiers.  Yet  one-third  of  the  canoes  escaped  into 
shallow  water ;  and  the  next  spring,  Igor  was  again  pre-' 
pared  to  retrieve  his  disgrace  and  claim  his  revenge  63).' 
After  a  long  peace  ,  Juroslaus  ,  the  great-grandson  of 
Igor  ,  resumed  the  same  project  of  a  naval  invasion.. 
A  fleet ,  under  the  command  of  his  son  ,  was  repulsed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphcrus  by  the  same  artificial 
flames.  But  in  the  rashness  of  pursuit  the  vanguard  of 
the  Greeks  was  encompassed  by  an  irresistible  multi- 
tude of  boats  and  men  ;  their  provision  of  fire  was 
probably  exhausted  ;  and  twenty-four  gallies  was  either 
taken,  sunk,  or  destroyed  ^»4). 

Yet  the  threats  or  calamities  of  a  Russian  war  were 

63)  LeoGrammaticus,  P.  506,  507.  Incert.  contin.  p.-263, 
204.  Simeon  Logothet.  p.  400,  49J.  Georg  Monach.p.  £88, 
58(>.  Cedren.  torn.  ii.p.  02').  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  p.  :'>u,  I  O  : .  and 
Xjrtprand,  1.  v  c.  ti.  who  write  s  from  'he  narratives  of  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, then  ambassador  and  Constantinople,  and  cor- 
rects the  vain  exaggeration  of  the  Greeks. 

•  t>4)Ican  only  appeal  to  Cedrenus  torn.  ii.  p.  758,  750.)  and 
Zonaras;  (torn.  ii.  p.  2.'>3,  2:H. )  but  they  grow  m6re  weighty 
and  credible  as  they  draw  near  to  their  own  times. 
Vol.  X.  O 
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more  frequently  diverted  by  treaty  than  by  arms.  In 
these  naval  hostilities ,  every  disadvantage  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Greeks  :  their  savage  enemy  afforded  no 
mercy;  his  poverty  promised  no  spoil;  his  impenetra- 
ble retreat  deprived  the  conqueror  of  the  hopes  of 
revenge ;  and  the  pride  or  weakness  of  empire  indulged 
an  opinion ,  that  no  honour  could  be  gained  or  lost  in 
the  intercourse  with  barbarians.  At  first  their  demands 
were  high  and  inadmissible ;  three  pounds  of  gold  for 
each  soldier ,  or  mariner  ,  of  the  fleet :  the  Russian 
youth  adhered  to  the  design  of  conquest  and  glory; 
but  the  counsels  of  moderation  were  recommended  by 
the  hoary  sages.  "Be  content  (they  said)  with  the 
"  liberal  offers  of  Caesar  ;  is  it  not  far  better  to  obtain, 
"  without  a  combat ,  the  possession  of  gold ,  silver , 
"  silks  ,  and  all  the  objects  of  our  desires  ?  Are  we 
"  sure  of  victory  ?  Can  we  conclude  a  treaty  with 
"  the  sea?  We  do  not  tread  on  the  land  ;  we  float  on 
"  the  abyss  of  water ,  and  a  common  death  hangs  over 
"  our  heads"  65).  The  memory  of  these  Arctic  fleets, 
that  seemed  to  descend  from  the  Polar  circle  ,  left  a 
deep  impression  of  terror  on  the  Imperial  city.  By 
the  vulgar  of  every  rank,  it  was  asserted  and  believed, 
that  an  equestrian  statue  in  the  square  of  Taurus  ,  was 
secretly  inscribed  with  a  prophecy,  how  the  Russians, 
in  the  last  days ,  should  become  masters  of  Constanti- 
nople 66).  In  our  own  time,  a  Russian  armament,  in- 
stead of  sailing  from  the  Borysthenes ,  has  circumna- 
vigated the  continent  of  Europe  ;  and  the  Turkish 

.  65)  Nestor,  apud  Levesque,Hist.  deRussie,  torn.  i.  p.  87. 
66)  This  brazen  statue,  which  had  been  brought  from  Anti- 
och,  and  was  melted  down  by  the  Latiii5,  was  supposed  to 
represent  either  Joshua,  or  Bellerophon,  an  odd  dilemma. 
See  Nicetas  Choniates,  (p.  413,  414)  Codinus,  (de  Originibu* 
C.  P.p.  24)  and  the  anonymous  writer  de  Antiquitat.  C.  P. 
(Banduri,  Imp.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  17,18)  who  lived  about  th« 
year  11 00.)  They  witness  tht  belief  of  the  prophecy  ;  thereat 
i«  immaterial. 
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capital  has  been  threatened  by  a  squadron  of  strong 
and  lofty  ships  of  war  ,  each  of  which,  with  its  naval 
science  and  thundering  artillery  ,  could  have  sunk  ,  or 
scattered,  and  hundred  canoes,  such  as  those  of  their 
ancestors.  Perhaps  the  present  generation  may  yet 
behold  the  accomplishment  of  the  prediction  ,  of  a  rare 
prediction,  of  which  the  style  is  unambiguous  ,  and  the 
date  unquestionable. 

By  land  ,  the  ussians  were  less  formidable  than 
by  sea;  and  as  they  fought,  for  the  most  part,  on  foot, 
their  irregular  legions  must  often  have  been  broken  and 
overthrown  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Scythian  hords. 
Yet  their  growing  towns  >  however  slight  and  imper- 
fect ,  presented  a  shelter  to  tho  subject  j  and  a  barrier 
to  the  enemy  :  the  monarchy  of  Kiow  ,  till  a  fatal  par- 
tition ,  assumed  the  dominion  of  the  North  ;  and  the 
nations,  from  the  Volga  to  theDfinube  ,  were  subdued 
or  repelled  by  the  arms  of  Swatoslaus  67),  the  son  of 
Jgor  ,  the  son  of  Oleg  ,  the  son  of  Ruric.  The  vigour 
of  his  mind  and  body  was  fortified  by  the  hardships  of 
a  military  and  savage  life.  Wrapt  in  a  bear-skin,  Swa- 
toslaus usually  slept  on  the  ground  >  his  head  reclining 
on  a  saddle;  his  diet  was  coarse  and  frugal,  and,  like 
the  heroes  of  Homer  68)  ,  his  meat  (it  was  often  horse- 
flesh) was  broiled  ,  or  roasted  ,  on  the  coals.  The  exer- 
cise of  war  gave  stability  and  discipline  to  his  army; 
and  it  may  be  presumed  ,  that  no  soldier  was  permitted 
to  transcend  the  luxury  of  his  chief.  By  an  embassy 

67)  The  life  of  Swato  laus,  or  Sviatoslaf,  or  Sphendosthla- 
bus,  is  extracted  from  the  Russian  Chronicles  ,  byM.  .Leves- 
que.  (Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  04,  i  07.) 

08)  This  resemblance  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  ninth 
book  of  the  Iliad,  (2<r>,  _'2t  in  the  minute  detail  of  the  coo- 
kery of  Achilles,  By  such  a  picture,  a  modern  epic  poet  would 
disgrace  his  work,  and  disgust  his  reader  ;  but  the  Greek  ver- 
ses are  harmonious,  a  d  ad  language  can  seldom  appear  low, 
or  familiar  ;  and  at  a  distanc  of  two  thousand  seven  hu.  dred 
years,  we  are  amused  with  the  primitive  manners  otsutti- 
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from  Nicephorus  ,  the  Greek  emperor ,   he  was  moved 
to   undertake  the  conquest  of  Bulgaria  ,   and  a  gift  of 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold  was  laid  at  his  feet  to 
defray  the  expense ,   or  reward  the  toils  ,   of  the  expedi- 
tion.  An   army  of  sixty  thousand  men   was  assembled 
and  embarked  ;  they  sailed   from   the  Borysthenes  to 
the  Danube;   their  landing  was  effected  ontheMaesian 
shore;   and  ,   after    a  sharp  encounter  ,  the  swords  of 
the  Russians  prevailed  against  the  arrows  oftheBulga 
rian  horse.   The  vanquished  king  sunk  into  the  grave : 
his  children  were  made  captive  ;   and  his  dominions , 
as  far  as  mount  Haemits ,  were  subdued  ,  or  ravaged  ,  by 
the   northern  invaders.  But ,   instead  of  relinquishing 
his  prey,  and  pel-forming  his  engagements ,  the  Varan- 
gian prince  was  more  disposed  to  advance  than  to  re- 
tii'e  ;  and,  had  his  ambition  been  crowned  with  success, 
the  seat  of  empire  in  that  early  period  might  have  been 
transferred  to  a  more  temperate   and  fruitful  climate. 
Swatoslaus   enjoyed  and   aknovvledged  the  advantages 
of  his  new  position  ,  in  which  he  could  unite  ,    by  ex- 
change or  rapine ,  the  various  productions  of  the  earth. 
By  an  easy  navigation ,  he  might  draw  from  Russia  the 
native  commodities  of  furs ,  wax,  and  hydromel:   Hun- 
gary supplied  him  with  a   breed  of  horses  ,   and  the 
spoils  of  the  West  ;   and  Greece  abounded  with  gold, 
silver,  and  the  foreign  luxuries,  which  his  poverty  had 
affected  to  disdain.   The  bands  of  Patzinacites ,  Chozars, 
and  Turks  ,  repaired  to    the  standard  of  victory  ;   and 
the  ambassador  of  Nicephorus  betrayed  his  trust ,   as- 
sumed the  purple ,  and  promised  to  share  with  his  new 
allies  the  treasures   of  the  Eastern  world.   From  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  the  Russian  prince  pursued  his 
march  as  far  as  Adrianople ;   a  formal  summons  to  eva- 
cuate the  Roman  province  was   dismissed  with   con- 
tempt; and  Swatoslaus  fiercely  replied,   that  Constan- 
tinople might  soon  expect  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
and  a  master. 

Nicephorus  could  no  longer  expel  the  mischief  which 
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he  had  introduced ;  but  his  throne  and  wife  were  inhe- 
rited by  John  Zimisces69)  ,  xvho  ,  in  a  diminutive  body, 
possessed  the  spirit  and  abilities  of  an  hero.  The  first 
victory  of  his  lieutenants  deprived  the  Russians  of  their 
foreign  allies  ,  twenty  thousand  of  whom  were  either 
destroyed  by  the  sword,  or  provoked  to  revolt,  or 
tempted  to  desert.  Thrace  was  delivered;  but  seventy 
thousand  barbarians  were  still  in  arms:  and  the  legions 
that  had  been  recalled  from  the  new  conquests  of 
Syria,  prepared,  with  the  return  of  the  spring,  to  march 
under  the  banners  cf  a  warlike  prince,  who  dec>  :ed 
himself  the  friend  and  avenger  of  the  injured  Bulgaria. 
The  passes  of  mount  Haemus  had  been  left  unguarded ; 
they  were  instantly  occupied  ;  the  Roman  vanguard 
was  formed  of  the  immortals ;  (a  proud  imitation  of 
the  Persian  style )  the  emperor  led  the  main  body  of 
ten  thousand  five  hundred  foot  ;  and  the  vest  of  .his 
forces  followed  in  slow  and  cautious  array,  with  the 
baggage  and  military  engines.  The  first  exploit  of 
Zimisces  was  the  reduction  of  Marcianopolis  ,  or  Pe- 
risthlabu70)  ,  in  two  days  ;  the  trumpets  sounded  ;  the 
walls  were  scaled  ;  eight  thousand  five  hundred  Rus- 
sians were  put  to  the  sword ,  and  the  sons  of  the  Bul- 
garian king  were  rescued  from  an  ignominious  prison , 

CO)  This  singular  epithet  is  derived  from  the  Armenian 
language,  and  T|t/tUffH7jS  is  interpreted  in  Gr«ek  by  (in^Ky.t- 
i-rjS,  or^otpcoagJjS.  As  I  profess  myself  equallyignorant  of 
these  words,  I  may  be  indulged  in  the  question  in  the  play: 
*4Pray  which  of  you  is  the  interpreter  ?  "From  the  context, 
they  seem  to  signify  Aiolescentulus.  (LeoDiacon.l.  iv.MS. 
spud  Ducange,  Glossar.  Graee.  p.  1 570.) 

70)  In  the  Sclavonic  tongue,  the  name  of  Peristhlaba impli- 
ed the  great  or  illustrious  city,  (isycdrj  xccisGtt  KKiltyOftEvq , 
says.  AniiaComnena.  (Alexiad,  1.  vii.  p.  194)  From  its  position 
between  mount  Haemus  and  the  lower  Danube,  it  appears  to 
fill  the  ground,  oratleast  the  station,  of  Marcianopolis.  The 
situation  of  Durostolus  orDristra,  i»  well-known  and  conspi- 
cuous. (Comment.  Academ.  Petropol.  torn.  ix.  p.  415,416. 
D*Ai»ville,  Geographic  Ancienn*,  torn.  i.  p.  307,311.) 
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and  invested  with  a  nominal  diadem.  After  these  re- 
peated losses,  Swatoslaus  retired  to  the  strong  post  of 
Dristra  ,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ,  and  was  pursued 
by  an  enemy ,  who  alternately  employed  the  arms  of 
celerity  and  delay.  The  Byzantine  gallies  ascended  the 
river ;  the  legions  completed  a  line  of  circurnvallation  ; 
and  the  Russian  prince  was  encompassed,  assaulted,  and 
famished  ,  in  the  fortifications  of  the  camp  and  city. 
Many  deeds  of  valour  were  performed ;  several  despe- 
rate sallies  were  attempted  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a 
siege  of  sixty-five  days  that  Swatoslaus  yielded  to  his 
adverse  fortune.  The  liberal  terms  which  he  obtained 
announce  the  prudence  of  the  victor  ,  who  respected 
the  valour ,  and  apprehended  the  despair ,  of  an  uncon- 
quered  mind.  The  great  duke  of  Russia  bound  him- 
self by  solemn  imprecations  to  relinquish  all  hostile 
designs ;  a  safe  passage  was  opened  for  his  return ;  the 
liberty  of  trade  and  navigation  was  restored  :  a  measure 
of  corn  was  distributed  to  each  of  his  soldiers  ;  and 
the  allowance  of  twenty-two  thousand  measures  attests 
the  loss  and  the  remnant  of  the  barbarians.  After  a 
painful  voyage  ,  they  again  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Borysthenes ;  but  their  provisions  were  exhausted  ,  the 
season  was  unfavourable  ;  they  passed  the  winter  on 
the  ice  ;  and ,  before  they  could  prosecute  their  march, 
Swatoslaus  was  surprised  and  oppressed  by  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  ,  with  whom  the  Greeks  entertained  a 
perpetual  and  useful  correspondence  71).  Far  different 
was  the  return  ofZimisces,  who  was  received  in  his  ca- 
pital like  Camillus,  or  Marius,  the  saviours  of  ancient  Ro- 
me. But  the  merit  of  the  victory  was  attributed ,  by  the 
pious  enlperor,  to  the  mother  of  God;  and  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary ,  with  the  divine  infant  in  her  arms,  was 
placed  on  a  triumphal  car ,  adorned  with  the  spoils  of 

7!)  The  political  management  of  the  Greeks,  more  espe- 
cially -vrith  tiie  Patzinacites  is  explained  in  the  seven  fir*t 
chapters  ,  de  Administratione  Imperil. 
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war  ,  and  the  ensigns  of  Bulgarian  royalty.  Zimiscea 
made  his  public  entry  on  horseback  ;  the  diadem  on  his 
head  ,  a  crown  of  laurel  in  his  hand  ;  and  Constanti- 
nople was  astonished  to  applaud  the  martial  virtues  of 
her  sovereign  72). 

Photius ,  of  Constantinople  ,  a  patriarch,  whose  ambi- 
tion was  equal  to  his  curiosity  ,  congratulates  himself 
and  the  Greek  church  on  the  conversion  of  the  Rus- 
sians 73).  Those  fierce  and  bloody  Barbarians  had  been 
persuaded  ,  by  the  voice  of  reason  and  religion  ,  to  ac- 
knowledge Jesus  for  their  God  ,  the  Chirstian  mis- 
sionaries for  their  teachers ,  and  the  Romans  for  their 
friends  and  brethren.  His  triumph  was  transient  and 
premature.  In  the  various  fortune  of  their  piratical 
adventures  ,  some  Russian  chiefs  might  allow  them- 
selves to  be  sprinkled  with  the  waters  of  baptism;  and 
a  Greek  bishop  ,  with  the  name  of  metropolitan,  might 
administer  the  sacraments  in  the  church  of  Kiow,  to 
a  congregation  of  slaves  and  natives.  But  the  seed  of 
the  gospel  was  sown  on  a  barren  soil ;  many  were  the 
apostates  ,  the  converts  were  few  ;  and  the  baptism 
of  OJga  may  be  fixed  as  the  aera  of  Russian  Christi- 
anity 74).  A  female ,  perhaps  of  the  basest  origin ,  who 

73)  In  the  narrative  of  this  war,  Leo,  the  Deacon,  (apucl  Pa- 
gi,  Critica,  torn.  iv.  A.  D.  908, 973)  is  more  authentic  and  cir- 
cumstantial than  Cedrenus  (torn.  ii.  p.  600,  083)  and  Zonaras. 
(tern.  ii.  p.  205,  214)  These  declaimers  have  multiplied  to 
308,000  and  330,000  men,  those  Russian  forces,  of  which  the 
contemporary  had  given  a  moderate  and  consistent  account. 

73)  Phot.  Epistol.  ii.No.  35,  p.  58,  edit.Montacut.  It  was 
unworthy  of  the  learning  of  the  editor  to  mistake  the  Russian 
nation,  TO  Poos,  for  a  war-cry  of  the  Bulgarians  ;  nor  did  it 
become  the  enlightened  patriarch  to  accuse  the  Sclavoniaii 
idolaters  TrjsEiitviv.rjg  x<xt  tx&ss  Sofys.  They  were  neither 
Greeks  nor  Atheists. 

74)M.Levesque  has  extracted,from  old  chronicles  and  mo- 
dern researches,  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  religion 
of  the  Slavi,  and  the  conversion  of  Russia.  (Hist.  deRussie, 
torn.  i.  p.  35,  54,  59, 92,93, 113, 121, 124, 129, 148, 149,  etc.) 
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could  revenge  the  death  ,  ana  assume  the  sceptre,  of 
•her  husband  Igor ,  must  have  been  endowed  with  those 
active  virtues  which  command  the  fear  and  obedience 
of  barbarians.  In  a  moment  of  foreign  and  domestic 
peace  ,  she  sailed  from  Kiow  to  Constantinople ;  and 
the  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitushas  described, 
with  minute  diligence,  the  ceremonial  of  her  reception 
in  his  capital  and  palace.  The  steps  ,  the  titles ,  the 
salutations  ,  the  banquet  ,  the  presents  ,  were  exqui- 
sitely adjusted  ,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  stranger , 
with  due  reverence  to  the  superior  matesty  of  the  pur- 
ple 75).  In  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  she  received  the 
venerable  name  of  the  empress  Helena;  and  her  con- 
version might  be  preceded  or  followed  by  her  uncle , 
two  interpreters ,  sixteen  damsels ,  of  an  higher  ,  and 
eighteen  of  a  lowtr  rank,  twenty- two  domestics  or  mi- 
nisters ,  and  forty- four  Russian  merchants,  who  com- 
posed the  retinue  of  the  great  princess  Olga.  After 
her  return  to  Kiow  and  Novogorod  ,  she  firmly  persisted 
in  her  new  religion  :  but  her  labours  in  the  propagation 
o£  the  gospel  ,  were  not  crowned  with  success  ;  and 
both  her  family  and  nation  adhered  with  obstinacy ,  or 
indi  lerence  .  to  the  gods  of  their  fathers.  ,Her  son , 
Swatoslaus  ,  was  apprehensive  of  the  scorn  and  ridicule 
of  his  companions  ;  and  her  grandson  ,  Wolodomir ,  de- 
voted his  youthful  zeal  to  multiply  and  decorate  the 
monuments  of  ancient  worship.  The  savage  deities  of 
the  North  were  still  propitiated  with  human  sacrifices  : 
in  the  choice  of  the  victim ,  a  citizen  was  preferred  to 
a  stranger  ,  a  Christian  to  an  idolater ;  and  the  father, 
who  defended  his  son  from  the  sacerdotal  knife  ,  was 
involved  in  the  same  doom  by  the  rage  of  a  fanatic 
tumult.  Yet  the  lessons  and  example  of  the  pious 

75)  SeetheCeremoniale  AulaeByzaiit.  torn.  ii.  c.  15, p.  343, 
345:  thestyleof  Olga,  or  Elga,  is  Ao^ovricca  ' PcoSiag-  For 
the  chief  of  Barbarians,  the  Greeks  whimsically  borrowed  the 
title  of  an  Athenian  magistral*,  with  a  female  termination  , 
•which  would  have  astonished  the  ear  of  Demosthenes. 
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Qlga  had  made  a  deep,  though  secret,  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  prince  and  people:  the  Greek  mis- 
sionaries continued  to  preach  ,  to  dispute  ,  and  to 
baptise  ;  and  the  ambassadors  or  merchants  of  Russia 
compared  the  idolatry  of  the  woods  with  the  elegant 
superstition  of  Constantinople.  They  hod  gazed  with 
admiration  on  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  ;  the  lively  pic 
tures  of  saints  and  martyrs  ,  the  riches  of  the  altar, 
the  number  and  vestments  of  the  priests  ,  the  pomp 
and  order  of  the  ceremonies ;  they  were  edified  by  the 
alternate  succession  of  devout  silence  and  harmonious 
song ;  nor  was  it  difficult  to  persuade  them  ,  that  a 
choir  of  angels  descended  each  day  from  heaven  to  join 
in  the  devotion  of  the  Christians  76).  But  the  conver- 
sion of  Wolodomir  v/as  determined,  or  hastened,  by  his 
desire  of  a  Roman  bride.  At  the  same  time  ,  and  in 
the  city  of  Cherson,the  rites  of  baptism  and  marriage 
were  celebrated  by  the  Christian  pontiff  :  the  city  he 
restored  to  the  emperor  Basil ,  the  brother  of  his  spouse; 
Jjut  the  brazen  gates  v  ere  transported,  as  it  is  said,  to 
Novogorod  ,  and  erected  before  the  first  church  as  a 
trophy  of  his  victory  and  faith  77),  At  his  despotic  com- 
mand ,  Peroun,  the  god  of  thunder,  whom  he  had  so 
long  adored,  was  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Kiow  ; 
and  twelve  sturdy  Barbarians  battered  ,  with  clubs,  the 

76)  See   an  anonymous  fragment,  published  by  Banduri, 
(Imperium  Orientale,  torn.,  ii.  p.  112,113)  de  Conversions 
Hussorum. 

77)  Cherson,  or  Corson,is  mentioned  by  Herberstein  (apud 
Pagi,  torn.  iv.  p.  oG)  as  the  place  of  Wolodomir's  baptism  and 
marriage  ;  and  both  the  tradition  and  the  gates  are  still  pre- 
served at  Novogorod.  Yet  an  observing  traveller  transports 
the  brazen  gates  from  Magdeburgh,  in  Germany  ;  (Coxe's  Tra- 
vels into  Russia,  etc.  vol.  i.  p.  452)  and  quotes  an  inscripti- 
on, which  seems  to  justify  his  opinion.  The  modern  reader 
must  not  confound  this  old  Cherson, of  the  Taiiric,or  Crlmae- 
an  peninsula,  with  a  new  city  of  the  same  name,  which  lias 
arisen  near  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  was  lately  ho- 
noured by  the  memorable  interview  of  the  empress  of  Russia 
•with  the  emperor  of  the  West, 
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mishapen  image  ,  which  was  indignantly  cast  into 
the  waters  of  the  Borysthenes.  The  edict  of  Wolo- 
domir  had  proclaimed ,  that,  all  who  should  refuse  the 
rites  of  baptism  would  he  treated  as  the  enemies  of 
God  and  their  prince ;  and  the  rivers  were  instantly  filled 
with  many  thousands  of  obedient  Russians  ,  who  ac- 
quiescedin  the  truth  and  excellence  of  a  doctrine  which 
had  been  embraced  by  the  great  duke  and  his  boyars. 
In  the  next  generation  ,  the  relics  of  paganism  were 
finally  extirpated  ;  but  as  the  two  brothers  of  Wolo- 
domir  had  died  without  baptism  ,  their  bones  were 
taken  from  the  grave  ,  and  sanctified  by  an  irregular 
and  posthumous  sacrament. 

In  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleven  centuries  of  the 
Christian  aera  ,  the  reign  of  the  gospel  and  of  the 
church  was  extended  over  Bulgaria ,  Hungary  ,  Bohe- 
mia, Saxony  ,  Denmark ,  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland, 
and  Russia  78).  The  triumphs  of  apostolic  zeal  were 
repeated  in  the  iron  age  of  Christianity  ;  and  the 
northern  and  eastern  regions  of  Europe  submitted  to 
a  religion ,  more  different  in  theory  than  in  practice , 
from  the  worship  of  their  native  idols.  A  laubable 
ambition  excited  the  monks  ,  both  of  Germany  and 
Greece,  to  visit  the  tents  and  huts  of  the  Barbarians; 
poverty,  hardships,  and  dangers,  were  the  lot  of  the 
first  missionaries:  their  courage  was  active  and  patient; 
their  motive  pure  and  meritorious  :  their  present 
reward  consisted  in  the  testimony  of  their  conscience 
and  the  respect  of  a  grateful  people ;  but  the  fruitful 
harvest  of  their  toils  was  inherited  and  enjoyed  by  the 
proud  and  wealthy  prelates  of  succeeding  times.  The 
first  conversions  were  free  and  spontaneous:  an  holy 
life  and  an  eloquent  tongue  were  the  only  arms  of  the 
missionaries  ;  but  the  domestic  fables  of  the  Pagans 
were  silenced  by  the  miracles  and  visions  of  the 
strangers  :  and  the  favourable  temper  of  the  chiefs 

78)Consult  the  Latin  text,  or  English  version,  of  Mosheim's 
excellent  history  of  the  church,  under  the  first  head  or  section 
of  each  of  these  centuries. 
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was  accelerated  by  the  dictates  of  vanity  and  interest. 
The  leaders  of  nations  ,  who  were  saluted  with  the 
titles  of  kings  and  saints  79) ,  held  it  lawful  and  pious 
to  impose  the  Catholic  faith  on  their  subjects  and 
neighbours  :  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  ,  from  Holstein  to 
the  gulf  of  Finland,  was  invaded  under  the  standard 
of  the  cross ;  and  the  reign  of  idolatry  was  closed  by 
the  conversion  of  Lithuania  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Yet  truth  and  candour  must  acknowledge ,  that 
the  conversion  of  the  North  imparted  many  temporal 
benefits  both  to  the  old  and  the  new  Christians.  The 
rage  of  war  ,  inherent  to  the  human  species ,  could  not 
be  healed  by  the  angelic  precepts  of  charity  and  peace; 
and  the  ambition  of  Catholic  princes  has  renewed  ,  in 
every  age  ,  the  calamities  of  hostile  contention.  But 
the  admission  of  the  Barbarians  into  the  pale  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  society  ,  delivered  Europe  from  the 
depredations  ,  by  sea  and  land ,  of  the  Norrnans ,  the 
Hungarians  ,  and  the  Russians  ,  who  learned  to  spaie 
their  brethren  and  cultivate  their  possessions  80).  The 
establishment  of  law  and  order  was  promoted  by  the 
influence  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  rudiments  of  art  and 
science  were  introduced  into  the  savage  countries  of 

Iff)  In  the  year  1000,the  ambassadors  of  S.t.Stephen  receivf 
ed  from  pope  Sylvester  the  title  of  king  of  Hungary,  with  a, 
diadem  of  Greek  workmanship.  It  had  been  designed  for  the 
duke  of  Poland  ;  but  the  Poles,  by  their  own  confession,  were 
yet  too  barbarous  to  deserve  an  angelical  and  apostolical 
crown.  (Katona  ,  Hist.  Critic.  Regiun  Stirpis  Arpadianae  , 
torn.  i.  p.  J— r20.) 

80)  Listen  to  the  exultations  of  Adam  of  Bremen,  (A.  D. 
108o,  of  which  the  substance  is  agreeable  to  trufh  :  Ecceilla 

ferocissima  Danorum  etc.  natio jam  diidum  novit  ia 

Dei  laudibus  Alleluja  resonare Ecce  popuius  ille 

j>iraticus suifnuncfinibuscontentus  est.  Eccepatria 

horribilis  semper  inaccessa  propter  cnltuin  idolorum 

praedicatores  veritatis  ubique  certatim  admittit,  etc.  etc*  (d,« 
SituDaniae,  etc.  p.  i,  n,  ed  t.  Elzeivir.  a  curious  and  origi- 
nal prospect  of  the  north  oi  Europe,  and  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.) 
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the  globe.  The  liberal  piety  of  the  Piussian  princes 
engaged  in  their  service  the  most  skilful  of  the  Greeks, 
to  decorate  the  cities  and  instruct  the  inhabitants :  the 
dome  and  the  paintings  of  St.  Sophia  were  rudely 
copied  in  the  churches  of  Kjow  and  Novogorod;  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  were  translated  into  the  Scla- 
vonic idiom  ;  and  three  hundred  noble  youths  were 
invited  or  compelled  to  attend  the  lessons  of  the  col- 
lege of  Jaroslaus.  It  should  appear  that  Russia  might 
have  derived  an  early  and  rapid  improvement  from  her 
peculiar  connection  with  the  church  and  state  of  Con- 
stantinople ,  which  in  that  age  so  justly  despised  the 
ignorance  of  the  Latins.  But  the  Byzantine  natioji 
was  servile,  solitary,  and  verging  to  an  hasty  decline: 
after  the  fail  of  Kiow ,  the  navigation  of  the  Borys- 
thenes  was  forgotten;  the  great  princes  of  Wolodomir 
and  Moscow  were  separated  from  the  sea  and  Christen- 
dom; and  the  divided  monarchy  was  oppressed  by  the 
ignominy  and  blindness  of  Tartar  servitude31).  The  Scla- 
vonic and  Scandinavian  kingdoms  ,  which  had  been 
converted  by  the  Latin  missionaries  ,  were  exposed  > 
it  is  true  ,  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  and  temporal 
claims  of  the  popes  82) ;  but  they  were  united  ,  iu 
language  and  religious  worship ,  with  each  other ,  and 
with  Rome  ;  they  imbibed  the  free  and  generous 
spirit  of  the  European  republic ,  and  gradually  shared 
the  light  of  knowledge  which  arose  on  the  western 
world, 

81)  The  great  princes  removed  in  11 59  from  Kiow,  which 
was  ruined  by  the  Tartarsin  1240.  Moscow  became  the  seat 
of  empire  inthexivth  century.  See  the  1st  and  2nd  volume* 
of  Levesque's  History,  and  Mr.  Coxe's  Travels  iiito  the  North, 
torn.  i.  p.  24!.  etc. 

82)The  ambassadors  of  St.  Stephen  had  r.sed  the  reverential 
expressions  of  regnum  oblatum,  debitam  obedientiam,  etc. 
which  were  most  rigorously  interpreted  by  Gregory  VII  ^and 
the  Hungarian  Catholics  are  distressed  between  the  sanctity 
«f  the  pope  and  the  independence  of  the  Crown,  (Katona,  Hist, 
torn.  i.  p.  20  — 2 5.  torn.  ii.  p.  30*,  346,3<jO,etc.) 
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The  Saracens,  Franks,  and  Greeks,  in  Italy.  —  First 
AnAventures  and  Settlement  of  the  Normans.  — 
Character  and- Conquests  of  Robert  Guiscard,  Du- 
ke  of  Apulia — Deliverance<f  Sicily  by  hisRrother 
Roger.  —  Victories  of  Robert  over  the  Emperors 
of  the  East  and  West.  —  Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  in- 
ixides  Africa  and  Greece. —  The  Emperor  Manuel 
Comnenus.  —  Wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Normans.  — 
Extinction  of  the  Normans. 

The  three  great  nations  of  the  world,  the  Greeks, 
the  Saracens  ,  and  the  Pranks  ,  encountered  each 
other  on  the  theatre  of  Italy  1),  The  southern  pro- 
vinces, which  now  compose  the  kingdom  of  Naples , 
were  subject,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Lombard  dukes 

i)  For  the  general  history  of  Italy  in  the  ixth  and  xth  cen- 
turies, I  may  properly  refer  to  the  vth,  vtth,  and  viith  book* 
of  Sigonius  de  Regno  Italiae  ;  (in  the  second  volume  of  his 
•works ,  ivlilan ,  1732)  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  with  the  Criti- 
cism of  Pagi ;  the  viith  and  viiith  books  of  the  Istoria  Civil* 
del  Regno  di  Napoliof  Giannone;  the  viith  and  viith  volumei 
(the  octavo  edition)  of  the  Anwali  d'ltalia  of  Muratori  ,  and 
the  2nd  volume  of  the  Abrege  Chronologitjue  of  M.  de  St. 
Marc,  a  work  which,  under  a  superficial  title,  contains  much 
genuine  learning  and  industry.  But  my  long  accustomed 
reader  will  give  me  credit  for  saying  that  I  myself  have 
ascended  to  the  fountain-head  ,  as  often  as  such  ascent  could 
be  either  profitable  or  possible ;  and  that  I  .have  diligently 
turned  over  the  originals  in  the  first  volumes  of  Muratori't 
£reat  collection  of  the  Scrip-tores  Rtrum  Italicarum. 
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and  princes  of  Beneventum  2)  ;  so  powerful  in  war , 
that  they  checked  for  a  moment  the  genius  of  Charle- 
magne ;  so  liberal  in  peace  ,  that  they  maintained  in 
their  capital  an  academy  of  thirty-two  philosophers 
and  grammarians.  The  division  of  this  flourishing 
state  produced  the  rival  principalities  of  Benevento  , 
Salerno,  and  Capua;  and  the  thoughtless  ambition  or 
revenge  of  .the  competitors  invited  the  Saracens  to  the 
ruin  of  their  common  inheritance.  During  a  calami  - 
tous  period  of  two  hundred  years ,  Italy  was  exposed 
to  a  repetition  of  wounds  ,  which  the  invaders  were 
not  capable  of  healing  by  the  union  and  tranquillity  of 
a  perfect  conquest.  Their  frequent  and  almost  annual 
squadrons  issued  from  the  port  of  Palermo ,  and  were 
entertained  with  too  much  indulgence  by  the  Christians 
of  Naples  ;  the  more  formidable  fleets  were  prepared 
on  the  African  coast ;  and  even  the  Arabs  of  Andalusia 
were  sometimes  tempted  to  assist  or  oppose  the  Mos- 
lems of  an  adverse  sect.  In  the  revolution  of  human 
events  ,  a  new  ambuscade  was  concealed  in  the  Caudine 
forks, the  fields  of  Cannae  were  bedewed  a  second 
time  with  the  blood  of  the  Africans,  and  the  sovereign 
of  Rome  again  attacked  or  defended  the  walls  of 
Capua  and  Tarentum.  A  colony  of  Saracens  had 
been  planted  at  Bari ,  which  commands  the  entrance 
of  the  Adriatic  Gulf;  and  their  impartial  depredations 
provoked  the  resentment  ,  and  conciliated  the  union, 
of  the  two  emperors.  An  offensive  alliance  was  con- 
cluded between  Basil  the  Macedonian,  the  first  of  his 
race ,  and  Lewis ,  the  great-grandson  of  Charlemange  3); 
and  each  party  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  his  asso- 

2)  Camillo  Pelegrino,  a  learned  Capuan  of  the  last  century, 
has  illustrated  the  history  of  the  duchy  of  Beneventum,  in 
his  two  books  ,  Hi  storia  Priiicipum  Longobardorum  ,  in  the 
Scriptores  ofMuraton,  torn  ii.parsi.  p.  22  J-— 3-*5,  and  torn. 
v.  p.  J  59  — 245. 

3)  See  Coustantin.  Porphyrogen.  de  Thematibus,  1.  ii  .c.  xi, 
in  Vit.Baiil.  c.  55,  p.  181. 
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ciate.  It  would  have  been  imprudent  iii  the  Byzantine 
monarch  to  transport  his  stationary  troops  of  Asia  to  an 
Italian  campaign  ;  and  the  Latin  arms  would  have 
been  insufficient ,  if  his  superior  navy  had  not  occupied 
the  mouth  of  the  Gulf.  The  fortress  of  Bari  was  in- 
vested by  the  infantry  of  the  Franks,  and  by  the  cavalry 
and  gallies  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  after  a  defence  of  four 
years,  the  Arabian  emir  submitted  to  the  clemency  of 
Lewis  ,  who  commanded  in  person  the  operations  of 
the  siege.  This  important  conquest  had  been  achieved 
by  the  concord  of  the  Ea?t  and  west ;  but  their  recent 
amity  was  soon  embittered  by  the  mutual  complaints 
of  jealousy  and  pride.  The  Greeks  assumed  as  their 
own  ,  the  merit  of  the  conquest  and  the  pomp  of  the 
triumph;  extolled  the  greatness  of  their  powers  ,  and' 
affected  to  deride  the  intemperance  and  sloth  of  the 
handful  of  Barbarians  who  appeared  under  the  banners 
of  the  Carlovingian  prince.  His  reply  is  expressed 
with  the  eloquence  of  indignation  and  truth :  "  We 
"  confess  the  magnitude  of  your  preparations " ,  says 
the  great-grandson  of  Charlemagne.  "  Your  armies 
"  were  indeed  as  numerous  as  a  cloud  of  summer 
"  locusts,  who  darken  the  day,  flap  their  wings ,  and, 
"  after  a  short  flight  ,  tumble  weary  and  breathless  to 
"  the  ground.  Like  them  ,  ye  sunk  after  a  feeble 
"  effort ;  ye  were  vanquished  by  your  own  cowardice ; 
"  and  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  action  to  injure 
"  and  despoil  our  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sclavonian 
"  coast.  We  were  few  in  number  ,  and  why  were 
i'  we  few  ?  because  ,  after  a  tedious  expectation  of 
"  your  arrival ,  I  had  dismissed  my  host,  and  retained 
"  only  a  chosen  band  of  warriors  to  continue  the 
"blockade  of  the  city.  If  they  indulged  their  hos- 
"  pitable  feasts  in  the  face  of  danger  and  death  ,  did 
"these  feasts  abate  the  vigour  of  their  enterprise? 
"  Is  it  by  your  fasting  that  the  walls  of  Bari  have 
"  been  overturned  ?  Did  not'  these  valiant  Franks , 
"  diminished  as  they  were  by  languor  and  fatigue  , 
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"intercept  and  vanquish  the  three  most  powerful 
"  emirs  of  the  Saracens  ?  and  did  not  their  defeat 
"  precipiate  the  fall  of  the  city  ?  Bari  is  now  fallen ; 
"  Tarentum  trembles  ;  Calabria  will  be  delivered ; 
"  and  ,  if  we  command  the  sea  ,  the  island,  of  Sicily 
"  may  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  My 
"brother,  (a  name  most  offensive  to  the  vanity  of 
"  the  Greek , )  accelerate  your  naval  succours  ,  respect 
"  your  allies,  and  distrust  your  flatterer;!  "4). 

These  lofty  hopes  were  soon  extinguished  by  the 
death  of  Lewis  ,  and  the  decay  of  the  Carlovingian 
house  ;  and  whoever  might  deserve  the  honour  ,  the 
Greek  emperors ,  Basil ,  and  his  son  Leo  ,  secured  the 
advantage  ,  of  the  reduction  of  Bari.  The  Italians  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria  were  persuaded  or  compelled  to 
acknowledge  their  supremacy ,  and  an  ideal  line  from 
mount  Garganus  to  the  bay  of  Salerno ,  leaves  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  eastern  empire.  Beyond  that  line  ,  the 
dukes  or  republics  of  AmalfiS)  and  Naples,  who  had 
never  forfeited  their  voluntary  allegiance,  rejoiced  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  lawful  sovereign  ;  and 
Amalfi  was  enriched  by  supplying  Europe  with  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  Asia.  But  the  Lombard 
princes  of  Benevento ,  Salerno  ,  and  Capua  6) ,  were  re- 

4)  The  original  epistle  of  the  emperor  Lewis  II.  to  the  em- 
peror Basil,  a  curious  record  of  the  age,  was  first  published 
byBaronius  Arnial.  Eccles.  A.  D.  87  I,  No.  5l—  8J,    from  the 
Vatican  MS.  of  Erchemp'ert ,  or  rather  of  the  anonymous  his- 
torian of  Salerno. 

5)  See  an  excellent  dissertation  de  Republica  Amalphitani, 
in  theAppendix     p.  1 — <^.)  of  Henry  Breiicman'  Historia 
Pandectarum.(TrajectiadRheiiuin,  J  722, in  ^to.) 

6)  Your  master  ,  saysNicephorus  ,  has  given  aid  and  pro- 
tection principibus  Capuano  et  Bo;ieventano,servis  meis,quos 

oppugnare  dispono Nova  (potius  nota     res  est  quod 

eorura  patres  et  avi  nostrolmperio  tributadederunt,  iLiut- 
prand,in  Legat.  p.  48  •. )  Salerno  is  not  mentioned  ,  yet  tha 
prince   changed    •  is    party  about  the    same  time  ,  and  Ca- 
millo  Pellegrino     Script.  Rer.  Ital    torn.  ii.  pars.  i.  p.  285  ,) 
lias    nicely     discerned  this     change    in    the   style   of  the 
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luctantly  torn  from  the  communion  of  the  Latin  world, 
and  too  often  violated  their  oaths  of  servitude  and  tri- 
bute. The  city  of  Bari  rose  to  dignity  and  wealth ,  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  new  theme  or  province  of  Lom- 
bardy ;  the  title  of  patrician,  and  afterwards  the  singu- 
lar name  of  Catapan  7),  was  assigned  to  the  supreme 
governor ;  and  the  policy  both  of  the  church  and  state 
was  modelled  in  exact  subordination  to  the  throne  of 
Constantinople.  As  long  as  the  sceptre  was  disputed 
by  the  princes  of  Italy,  their  efforts  were  feeble  and 
adverse  :  and  the  Greeks  resisted  or  eluded  the  forces 
of  Germany ,  which  descended  from  the  Alps  under 
the  Imperial  standard  of  the  Othos.  The  first  and 
greatest  of  those  Saxon  princes  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish the  siege  of  Bari :  the  second,  after  the  loss  of 
his  stoutest  bishops  and  barons ,  escaped  with  honour 
from  the  bloody  field  of  Crotona.  On  that  day  the 
scale  of  war  was  turned  against  the  Franks  by  the 
valour  of  the  Saracens  8).  These  corsairs  had  indeed 
been  driven  by  the  Byzantine  fleets  from  the  fortresses 

anonymous  chronicle.  On  the  rational  ground  of  history 
and  language ,  Liutprand,  (p.  480),  had  asserted  the  Latin, 
claim  to  Apulia  and  Calabria. 

7)  See  the    Greek   and    Latin  Glossaries    of  Ducange , 
KaxfTlKVCO ,     catapanus,'}  and   his  notes   on  the    Alexias  , 
(p.  275.)  Against  the  contemporary  notion,  which  derives  it 
from    Kurd   TtKV ,    juxta   omne ,    he  treats  it  as  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Latin  capitaneus.    Yet  M.  de  St.  Marc    has  ac- 
curately observed  (Abreg£  Chronologique,  torn.  ii.  p.  924,) 
that  in  this  age  the  capitanei  were  not  captains,  but  only 
nobles  of  the  first  rank ,  the  great  valvassors  of  Italy. 

8)  Ov    (J.QVOV  8ta  Ttoisfi&v  axQifime  fTiTctypsvcov  TO 
TOIOVTOV    vnrjyaye   TO  i&vos   (the  Lombards,)    ccM.u  Xtti 
ccy%ivoia%Qri6U(i.£vos,  v.ai  St'/.aiocvvy  v.at  ^pTjsonjTt  fitisi- 

XOOS  T£  TOtg  JTOOOf  QZOfltVOlS  KQOGCptQOflfVOS  XCCl  Tt]V  SitV- 
dfQlKV  UVTOIS  7UXGTJS  Tf  SovfolKS  ,  XOtt  TCOV  CCilcOV  (pOQQ- 

faymuv  %KQi£o(i£VOS  (Leon.  Tactic,  c.  xv.  p.  741  )  Th» 
little  Chronicle  of  Beneventum,  (torn.  ii.  pars.  i.  p.  28O,) 
gives  a  far  different  character  of  the  Greeks  during1  the  fiv  e 
years  (A.  D.  891  —  896)  that  Leo  was  master  of  the  City. 
Vol.  X.  P 
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and  consts  cf  Italy :  but  a  sense  of  interest  was  more 
prevalent  than  superstition  or  resentment,  and  the 
caliph  of  Egypt  had  transported  forty  thousand  Moslems 
to  the  aid  of  his  Christian  ally.  The  successors  of 
Basil  amused  themselves  with  the  belief,  that  the  con- 
quest of  Lombardy  had  been  achieved ,  and  was  still 
preserved,  by  the  justice  of  their  laws,  the  virtues  of 
their  ministers  ,  and  the  gratitude  of  a  people  whom 
they  had  rescued  from  anarchy  and  oppression.  A 
series  of  rebellions  might  dart  a  ray  of  truth  into  the 
palace  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  illusions  of  flattery 
were  dispelled  by  the  easy  and  rapid  success  of  the 
Norman  adventurers. 

The  revolution  of  human  affairs  had  produced  in 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  a  melancholy  contrast  between 
the  age  of  Pythagoras  and  the  tenth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.  At  the  former  period,  the  coast  of 
Great  Greece  (as  it  was  then  styled)  was  planted  with 
free  and  opulent  cities:  these  cities  were  peopled  with 
soldiers,  artists,  and  philosophers;  and  the  military 
strength  of  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  or  Crotona,  was  not 
inferior  to  that  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  At  the  so-' 
cond  aera ,  these  once-flourishing  provinces  wero 
clouded  with  ignorance,  impoverished  by  tyranny,  and 
depopulated  by  Barbarian  war ;  nor  can  we  severely 
accuse  the  exaggeration  of  a  contemporary,  that  a  fair 
and  ample  district  was  reduced  to  the  same  desolation 
which  had  covered  the  earth  after  the  general  deluge  9\ 
Among  the  hostilities  of  the  Arabs ,  the  Franks,  ami 
the  Greeks,  in  the  southern  Italy,  I  shall  select  two  or 
three  anecdotes  expressive  of  their  national  manners. 

0)  Calal»riam  adeunt,  timque  inter  se  divisam  rep«ricn- 
tes  fuuditus  depopulati  sunt  (or  depopularunt),  ita  ut 
flescrta  sit  velut  in  diluvio.  Such  is  the  text  of  Ilerem- 
nurt,  or  Eroliempert,  according  to  the  two  editions  of 
Carraccioli.  (Her.  Italic.  Script,  tom.v.  p.  23),  and  Cainillo 
Pellegiino,  (torn.  ai.  pars.  i.  p.  240.)  Both  were  extremely 
scarce,  when  tliey  were  reprinted  by  Muvatori. 
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1.  It  was  the  amusement  of  the  Saracen*  to  profane, 
as  well  as  to  pillage,  the  monasteries  and  churches. 
At  the  siege  of  Salerno,  a  Musulman  chief  spread  his 
couch  on  the  communion  tahle,  and  on  that  altar  sa- 
crificed each  night  the  virginity  of  a  Christian  nun. 
As  he  wrestled  with  a  reluctant  maid ,  a  beam  in  the 
roof  was  accidentally  or  dextrously  thrown  down  on 
his  head;  and  the  death  of  the  lustful  emir  was  im- 
puted to  the  wrath  of  Christ,  which  was  at  length 
awakened  to  the  defence  of  his  faithful  spouse  10).  2. 
The  Saracens  besieged  the  cities  of  Beneventurn  and 
Capua :  after  a  vain  appeal  to  the  successors  of  Char- 
lemagne, the  Lombards  implored  the  clemency  and  aid 
of  the  Greek  emperor  11).  A  fearless  citizen  droptfrom 
the  walls,  passed  the  intrenchments ,  accomplished  his 
commission,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians, 
as  he  was  returning  with  the  welcome  news.  They 
commanded  him  to  a  sist  their  enterprise,  and  deceive 
his -countrymen ,  with  the  assurance  that  wealth  and 
honours  should  be  the  reward  of  his  falsehood,  and 
that  his  sincerity  would  be  punished  with  imrnediatp 
death.  He  affe  ctedto  yield,  but  as  soon  as  he  was 
conducted  within  hearing  of  the  Christians ,  on  the 
rampart,  "  Friends  and  brethren"  ,  he  cried  with  a 
loud  voice  ,  "  be  bold  and  patient,  maintain  the  city; 
"  your  sovereign  is  informed  of  your  distress ,  and 
"  your  deliverers  are  at  hand.  I  know  my  doom,  and 

10)  Baronius  (Annal.Eccles.  A.  D.  874.  N.  2),  has  drawn 
this   story    from  a  MS.  of  Erchempert,  who  died  at  Capua 
only  fifteen   years    after   the   event.  But  the  cardinal  was 
deceived   by    a  false  title,  and  we  can  only  quote  the  ano- 
nymous Chronicle  of  Salerno  (Paralipomejia,   c.  HO)  com- 
posed towards  the  end  of  the  xth  century,   and  published 
in  the  second  volume  of  Muratori's  Collection.  See  theDisser- 
tations  of  Camillo  Pellegrino,  (torn.  ii.  pars.  i.  231  — 281,  etc.) 

11)  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  (in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  53.  p^ 
183.)  is  the  original  author  of  this  story.  He  places  it  un- 
der the  reigns  of  Basil  and  Lewis  II. ;  yet  the  reduction  of 
B»neventum,   by  the  Greeks,    is  dated  A.   D.   891,    after 
the  decease  of  both  of  those  princes. 

P  a 
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"  commit  my  wife  and  children  to  your  gratitude.  " 
The  rage  of  the  Arabs  confirmed  his  evidence;  and 
the  self-devoted  patriot  was  transpierced  with  an  hun- 
dred spears.  He  deserves  to  live  in  the  memory  of 
the  virtuous,  but  the  repetition  of  the  same  story  in 
ancient  and  modern  times ,  may  sprinkle  some  doubts 
on  the  reality  of  this  generous  deed  12).  3.  The  recital 
of  the  third  incident  may  provoke  a  smile  amidst  the 
horrors  of  war.  Theobald,  marquis  of  Camerino  and 
Spoleto  IS),  supported  the  rebels  of  Beneventum  ;  and 
his  wanfon  cruelty  was  not  incompatible  in  that  age 
with  the  character  of  an  hero.  His  captives  of  the 
Greek  nation  or  party  were  castrated  without  mercy,  and 
the  outrage  was  aggravated  by  a  cruel  jest ,  that  he 
wished  to  present  the  emperor  with  a  supply  of  eunuchs, 
the  most  precious  ornaments  of  the  Byzantine  court. 
The  garrison  of  a  castle  ha^.  been  defeated  in  a  saily, 
and  the  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  the  customary  ope- 
ration. But  the  sacrifice  was  disturbed  by  the  intrusion 
of  a  frantic  female,  who,  with  bleeding  cheeks,  dishe- 
velled hair ,  and  importunate  clamours ,  compelled 
the  marquis  to  listen  to  her  complaint.  "  Is  it  thus  ", 
•he  cried,  "ye  magnanimous  heroes,  that  ye  wage  war 

12)  In  the   year  603,    the   same  tragedy  is  described  by 
Paul  the  Deacon,  (de  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  v.  c.  7,  8.  p.  870, 
871.  edit.  Grot),  under  the  walls  of  the  same  city  of  Be- 
neventum.   But   the   actors   are  different,  and  the  guilt  i» 
imputed  to  theGreeks  themselves,  which  in  the  Byzantine 
edition  is  applied  to   the   Saracens.       In   the  late  war  in 
German}-,  M.  d'Assas,  a  French  officer  of  the  regiment  of  Au- 
vergne,  is  said  to  have  devoted  himself  in  a  similar  manner. 
His  behaviour  is  the  more  heroic,  as  mere  silence  was  requir- 
ed by   the  enemy  who  had  made  him  prisoner.  (Voltaire, 
Siecle  do  touis  XV.  c.  33.  torn,  ix.p    172), 

13)  Theobald,  who  is  styled,  Heros   by  Liutprand ,  was 
properly  duke  of  Spoleto  and  marquis  of  Camerino,  from 
the  year  920  to  935.  The  title  and  office  of  marquis  (com- 
inandi  r  of  the  inarch  or  frontier;,  was  introduced  into  Ita- 
ly Ly  the   French  emperors.  (Abr£g4  Chrenologi^ue,  tom. 
ii.  p.  G)»  —  732,  etc.) 
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"  against  women,  against  women  who  have  never  in- 
'*  jured  ye,  and  whose  only  arms  are  the  distaff  and 
"  the  loom  ?  "  Theobald  denied  the  charge,  and  pro- 
tested ,  that ,  since  the  Amazons ,  he  had  never  heard 
of  a  female  war.  "  And  how  " ,  she  furiously  ex- 
claimed, (i  can  you  attack  us  more  directly ,  how  can 
"  you  wound  us  in  a  more  vital  part,  than  by  robbing 
"  our  husbands  of  what  we  most  dearly  cherish,  the 
'•  source  of  our  joys,  and  the  hope  of  our  posterity? 
*'  The  plunder  of  our  flocks  and  herds  I  have  endured 
"  without  a  murmur,  but  this  fatal  injury,  this  irrepa- 
"  rable  loss,  subdues  my  patience,  and  calls  aloud  on 
"  the  justice  of  heaven  and  earth.  "  A  general  laugh 
applauded  her  eloquence;  the  savage  Franks,  inacces- 
sible to  pity,  were  moved  by  her  ridiculous ,  yet  rati- 
onal, despair  ;  and  with  the  deliverance  of  the  captives, 
she  obtained  the  restitution  .of  her  effects.  As  she 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  castle,  she  was  overtaken  by 
a  messenger,  to  inquire,  in  the  name  of  Theobald, 
what  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  her  husband, 
were  he  again  taken  in  arms?  "  Should  such  "  ,  she 
answered  without  hesitation,  "be  his  guilt  ancl  misfor- 
"  tune,  he  has  eyes,  and  a  nose,  and  hands  and  feet. 
"  These  are  his  own,  and  these  lie  may  deserve  to  for- 
"  feit  by  his  personal  offences.  But  let  my  lord  be 
"  pleased  to  spare  what  his  little  handmaid  presumes  to 
"  claim  as  her  peculiar  and  lawful  property  "  14). 

The  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  15),  is  an  event  most  romantic  in  its 

14)  Liutprand,  Hist.   1.  iv.    c.  iv.   in.  the  Rerum  Italic. 
Script,  torn.  i.   pars  i.  p.  453,  404.    Should  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  tale  be  questioned,    I  may  exclaim  with   poor 
Sterne,    that  it  is  hand  if  I  may  not  transcribe  with  cau- 
tion,   what   a    bishop  could  write  without  scruple !  What 
if  I  had  translated  ,    ut  -viris  certetis    testiculos  amputare  , 
in  quibus  nostri  corporis  refocillatio,   etc.  ? 

15)  The  original  monuments   of  the  Normans  in  Italy 
are  collected  in  the  vth  volume  of  Muratori,  and  among 
these  we  may  distiiigtiish  the  poem  of  "William  Apulus 
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o  rigin,  and  in  its  consequences  most  important  both  to 
Italy  and  the  Eastern  empire.  The  broken  provinces  of 
the  Greeks,  Lombards,  and  Saracens,  were  exposed  to 
every  invader,  and  every  sea  and  land  were  invaded  by 
th :•  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Scandinavian  pirates. 
After  a  long  indulgence  of  rapine  and  slaughter,  a  fair 
and  ample  territory  was  accepted ,  occupied ,  and 
named  ,  by  the  Normans  of  France ;  they  renounced 
their  gods  for  the  God  of  the  Christian:;  16) ;  and  the 
dukes  of  Normandy  acknowledged  themselves  the  vas- 
sals of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  and  Capet.  The 
eavage  fierceness  which  they  had  brought  from  the 
snowy  mountains  of  Norway,  was  refined,  without 
being  corrupted,  in  a  warmer  climate ;  the  companions 
of  Rollo  insensibly  mingled  with  the  natives ;  they  im- 
bibed the  manners,  language  17),  and  gallantry,  of  the 
French  nation;  and,  in  a  martial  age,  the  Normans 

(p.  245  —  278),  and  the  history  of  Galfridus  (Jeffrey)  Ma- 
laterra.  (p.  537  — 007.)  Both  were  natives  of  France,  but 
they  wrote  on  the  spot,  in  the  ago  of  the  first  conque- 
rors (before  A.  D.  1100),  and  with  the  spirit  of  freemen. 
It  is  neadless  to  recapitulate  the  compilers  and  critics  of 
Italian  history,  Sigomus ,  Baronius,  Pagi ,  Giannonc,  Mu- 
ratori,  St,  Marc,  etc.  whom  I  have  always  consulted,  and 
never  copied. 

ll>)  Some  of  the  first  converts  were  baptized  ten  or  twel- 
ve times ,  for  the  suke  of  the  white  garment  usually  given 
at  this  ceremony.  At  the  funeral  of  Rollo,  the  gifts  to 
monasteries  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  were  accompanied 
by  a  sacrifice  of  one  hundred  captives.  But  in  a  genera- 
tion or  two,  the  national  change  was  pure  and  general. 

17)  The  Danish  language  was  still  spoken  by  the  Nor- 
mans of  Bayeux  on  the  sea-coast,  at  a  time  (A.  D.  940), 
when  it  was  already  forgotten  at  Rouen,  in  the  court  and 
capital.  Quern  .Richard  I.)  confestim  pater  Baiocas  mit- 
tens Botoni  militiae  suae  principinutrieiidum  tradidit,  ut, 
ubi  lingua,  eruditus  DanicA,  suis  exterisque  homhnbus  sci- 
ret  aperte  dare  responsa.  (VVillielm.  Gemeticensis  de  Duci- 
bus  Normannis,  1.  iii.  c.  8.  p.  023.  edit.  Caraden.)  Of  the  verna- 
cular and  favourite  idiom  of  William  the  Conqueror,  (A.  D. 
1035),  Selden  (Opera,  torn.  ii.p. 1040  — 1G50),  has  given  a  spe- 
cimen,bbsolete  and  obscure  even  to  antiquarians  and  lawyers . 
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might  claim  the; palm  of  valour  and  glorious  achieve- 
ments. Of  the  fashionable  superstitions,  they  em- 
braced with  ardour  the  pilgrimages  of  Rome,  Italy,  and 
the  Holy  Land.  In  this  active  devotion,  their  minds 
and  bodies  were  invigorated  by  exercise :  danger  was 
the  incentive,  novelty  the  recompence :  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  world  waj  decorated  by  wonder,  credulity, 
ajid  ambitious  hope.  They  confederated  for  their 
mutual  defence;  and  the  robbers  of  the  Alps,  who 
had  been  allured  by  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  were  often 
chastised  by  the  arm  of  a  warrior.  In  one  of  these 
pious  visits  to  the  cavern  cf  mount  G  arganus  in  Apulia, 
which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  apparition  of  the 
archangel  Michael  18),  they  were  accosted  by  a  stranger 
iu  the  Greek  habit,  but  who  soon  revealed  himself  as 
a  rebel,  a  fugitive,  and  a  mortal  foe  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire. His  name  was  Melo ;  a  noble  citizen  of  Bari, 
who,  after  an  unsuccessful  revolt,  was  compelled  to 
seek  new  allies  and  avengers  of  his  country.  The  bold 
appearance  of  the  Normans  revived  his  hopes  and 
solicited  his  confidence  :  they  listened  to  the  complaints, 
and  still  more  to  the  promises,  of  the  patriot.  The 
assurance  of  wealth  demonstrated  the  justice  of  his 
cause;  and  they  viewed,  as  the  inheritance  of  the 
brave,  the  fruitful  land  which  was  oppressed  by  effe- 
minate tyrants.  On  their  return  to  Normandy  ,  they 
kindled  a  spark  of  enterprise;  and  a  small  but  intrepid 
baud  was  freely  associated  for  the  deliverance  of  Apulia. 
They  passed  the  Alps  by  separate  roads,  and  in  the 
disguise  of  pilgrims ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Piome  they  were  saluted  by  the  chief  of  Eari.  who 
supplied  the  more  indigent  with  arms  and  horses,  and 
instantly  led  them  to  the  field  of  action.  In  the  first 

18>  See  Leandro  Albert!  (Descrizionc  d'ltalia,  p.  250), 
and  Baronius.  (A.  D.  493,  N.  43).  If  the  archangel  inherit- 
ed the  templf  and  oracle,  perhaps  the  cavern  of  old  Cal- 
chas  the  soothsayer,  (Strab.  Creograph.  1.  vi.  p.  435,  430), 
the  Catholics  (on  this  occasion)  have  surpassed  theGr^ks 
iu  the  elegance  o£  their  superstition, 
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conflict,  their  valour  prevailed ;  but  in  the  second  en- 
gagement they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  and 
military  engines  of  the  Greeks ,  and  indignantly  re  - 
treated  with  their  faces  to  the  enemy.  The  unfortu- 
nate Melo  ended  his  life,  a  suppliant  at  the  court  of 
Germany:  his  Norman  followers,  excluded  from  their 
native  and  their  promised  land,  wandered  among  the 
hills  and  vallies  of  Italy,  and  earned  their  daily  subsist- 
ence by  the  sword.  To  that  formidable  sword ,  the 
princes  of  Capua,  Beneventum ,  Salerno ,  and  Naples, 
alternately  appealed  in  their  domestic  quarrels ;  the 
superior  spirit  and  discipline  of  the  Normans  gave 
victory  to  the  side  which  they  espoused;  and  their  cau- 
tious policy  observed  the  balance  of  power,  lest  the 
preponderance  of  any  rival  state  should  render  their  aid 
less  important,  and  their  service  less  profitable.  Their 
first  asylum  was  a  strong  camp  in  the  depth  of  the 
marshes  ot  Campania;  but  they  were  soon  endowed  by 
the  liberality  of  the  duke  of  Naples  with  a  more  plen- 
tiful and  permanent  seat.  Eight  miles  from  his  resi- 
dence ,  as  a  bulwark  against  Capua ,  the  town  of 
Aversa  was  built  and  fortified  for  their  use ;  and  they 
enjoyed  as  their  own,  the  corn  and  fruits,  the  meadows 
and  groves,  of  that  fertile  district.  The  report  of 
their  success  attracted  every  year  new  swarms  of  pil- 
grims and  soldiers  :  the  poor  were  urged  by  necessity ; 
the  rich  were  excited  by  hope ;  and  the  brave  and 
active  spirits  of  Norrnandy  were  impatient  of  ease  and 
ambitious  of  renown.  The  independent  standard  of 
Aversa  afforded  shelter"  and  encouragement  to  the  out- 
laws of  the  province  to  every  fugitive  who  had  escaped 
from  the  injustice  or  justice  of  his  superiors  ;  and  these 
foreign  associates  were  quickly  assimilated  in  manners 
and  language  to  the  Gallic  colony.  The  first  leader  of 
the  Normans  was  count  Rainulf ;  and,  in  the  origin  of 
society ,  pre-eminence  of  rank  is  the  reward  and  the 
proof  of  superior  merit  19). 

10)  See  the  1st  book  of  Wiliam  Apulus.  His  words    are 
applicable  to  every  swarm    of  Barbarians  and  freebooters  : 
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Since  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Arabs,  the  Gre- 
cian emperors  had  been  anxious  to  regain  that  valuable 
possession;  but  their  efforts,  however  strenuous,  had 
been  opposed  by  the  distance  and  the  sea.<  Their 
costly  armaments,  after  a  gleam  of  success  ^  added 
new  pages  of  calamity  and  disgrace  to  the  Byzantine 
annals :  twenty  thousand  of  their  best  troops  were  lost 
in  a  single  expedition;  and  the  victorious  Moslems 
derided  the  policy  of  a  nation,  which  entrusted  eunuchs 
not  only  with  the  custody  of  their  women ,  but  with 
the  command  of  their  men  20).  After  a  reign  of  two 
hundred  years,  the  Saracens  were  ruined  by  their  divi- 
sions 21).  The  emir  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the 
king  of  Tunis;  the  people  rose  against  the  emir;  the 
cities  were  usurped  by  the  chiefs  ;  each  meaner  rebel 
was  independent  in  his  village  or  castle ;  and  the 
weaker  of  two  rival  brothers  implored  the  friendship  of 
the  Christians.  In  every  service  of  danger  the  Nor- 
mans were  prompt  and  useful;  and  five  hundred 
knights,  or  warriors  on  horseback,  were  enrolled  by 
Arduin,  the  agent  and  interpreter  of  the  Greeks, 
under  the  standard  of  IVIaniaces ,  governor  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Before  their  landing,  the  brothers  were  recon- 
— ciled;  the  union  of  Sicily  and  Africa  was  restored; 
and  the  island  was  guarded  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
Normans  led  the  van,  and  the  Arabs  of  Messina  felt 
the  valour  of  an  untried  foe,  In  a  second  action,  the 

Si  vicinorum  quis  pernitiosus  ad  illos     •    , 
Co'nfiigicbat,  eum  gratanter  suscipiebant ; 
Moribns  et  lingua  quoscumque  venire  videbant 
Informant  propria ;  gens  e*fficiatur  ut  una. 
And  elsewhere,  of  the  native  adventurers  of  Normandy: 
Pars  parat,  exiguap  vel  opes  aderant  quia  iiullae  \ 
Fars,  quia  de  magnis  majora  subire  volebant.  > 

20)  Liutprand  in  Legatione,  p.  485.  Pagi  has  illustrated 
this  event  from  the  MS.  history  of  the    deacon  Leo.  (torn, 
iv.  A.  D.  965,  No.  17—10.) 

21)  See  the  Arabian  Chronicle  of  Sicily,  apud  Muratwi 
Script.  Rcrurn  Ital.  torn.  i.  j>,  253. 
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emir  of  Syracuse  was  unhorsed  and  transpierced  by 
the  iron  arm  of  Wiiiam  of  Huuteville.  In  a  third 
engagement ,  his  intrepid  companions  discomfited  the 
host  of  sixty  thousand  Sarac-pns.  raid  left  the  Greeks  no 
more  than  the  labour  of  the  pursuit :  a  splendid  vic- 
tory;  but  of  which  the  pen  of  the  historian  may 
divide  the  merit  with  the  lance,  of  the  Normans.  It 
is,  however,  true,  that  they  essentially  promoted  the 
success  of  Maniaces ,  who  reduced  thirteen  cities,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Sicily,  under  the  obedience  of  the 
emperor.  But  his  military  fame  was  sullied  by  ingra- 
titude and  tyranny.  In  the  division  of  the  spoil ,  the 
deserts  of  his  brave  auxiliaries  were  forgotten:  and 
neither  their  avarice  nor  their  pride  could  brook  this 
injurious  treatment.  They  complained,  by  the  mouth 
of  their  interpreter  :  their  complaint  was  disregarded ; 
their  interpreter  was  scourged;  the  sufferings  were 
his  ;  the  insult  and  resentment  belonged  to  those  whose 
sentiments  he  had  delivered.  Yet  they  dissembled 
till  they  had  obtained,  or  stolen,  a  safe  passage  to  the 
Italian  continent :  their  brethren  of  Aversa  sympathised 
in  their  indignation,  and  the  province  of  Apulia  was 
invaded  as  the  forfeit  of  the  debt  22).  Above  twenty 
vears  after  the  fu-st  emigration,  the  Normans  took  the 
field  with  no  more  than  seven  hundred  horse  and  five 
hundred  fool;  and  after  the  recal  of  the  Byzantine 
legions  23)  from  the  Sicilian  war,  their  numbers  are 
magnified  to  the  amount  of  threescore  thousand  men. 
Their  herald  proposed  the  option  of  battle  or  retreat; 

22)  Jeffrey  Malaterra,  who  relates  the  Sicilian  war,  md 
the  conquest  of  Apulia.  (1.  i.e.  7,  8,9, 10.)  Tho  same  events 
are  described  by  Cedrenus  (torn.  ii.  p.  741 — 74-3,  75.jj75G,) 
and  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  p.  237,  238  ;)'aud  the  Greeks  are  so  har- 
dened to  disgrace,  that  their  narratives  are  impartial  enough. 

23)  Cedrenus  specifies  the  ray/ift  of  the  Obsequiem  (Phry- 
gia,/  and  the  /U£pO£  of  the  Thracesiaiis;   Lydia;  consult  Con- 
stantinedeThematibiis,i,  3,  4,withDelisle's  map  ;  an  (I  after- 
wards   naiaes    the   Fisidiaiis     and   Lycaouiius    with    the 
focderati. 
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*  of  battle"  ,   was  the  unanimous  cry  of  the  Normans; 
and  one  of  their  stoutest   warriors,   with  a  stroke  of 
his   fist,  felled  to  the    ground  the  horse  of  the  Greek 
messenger.     He    was    dismissed   with    a   fresh  horse ; 
the  insult  was  concealed  from  the    Imperial   troops; 
but  in  two  successive  battles  they  were   more  fatally 
instructed  of  the  prowess  of  their  adversaries.  In   the 
plains  of  Cannae,  the  Asiatics  fled  before  the  adventu- 
rers of  France  ;  the  duke  of  Lornbardy  was  made  pri- 
soner ;   the  Apulians   acquiesced  in  a  new  dominion ; 
and  the  four  places   of  Bari ,    Otranto  ,  Brundusium, 
and  Tarentum,  were   alone  saved  in  the  shipwreck  of 
the  Grecian  fortunes.    From  this  aerawe  may  date  the 
establishment    of   the    Norman    power,  which   soon 
eclipsed  the  infant  colony  of  Aversa.  Twelve  counts  i!4) 
were  chosen  by  the  popular  suffrage;  and  age,  birth, 
and  merit,  were    the  motives  of    their  choice.    The 
tributes  of  their  peculiar  districts  were  appropriated  to 
their    use;    and   each  count   erected  a  fortress  in  the 
midst   of  his  lands ,  and  at  the  head  of  his  vassals.  In 
the  centre  of  the  province,  the  common  habitation  of 
Melphi  was  reserved  as  the  metropolis  and  citadel  of 
the  republic  ;  an  house  and  separate  quarter  was  allote- 
ted  to   each   of  the  twelve   counts :  and   the   national 
concerns  were  regulated  by  this  military  senate.   The 
first   of  his  peers,  their  president    and  general,  was 

24)  Omnes  conveniunt;  et  bis  sex  nobiliores, 

Quos  genus  et  pravitas  morum  decorabat  et  aetas, 
Elegere  (luces.  Provectis  ad  comitatum 
His  alii  parent,  Comitatus  nomeu  honoris 
Quo  donantur  erat.  Hi  totas  imdique  terras 
Divisere  sibi,  iii  sors  inimica  repugnet  f 
Singula  propomuit  loca  quae  contingere   sorta 
Cuique  duci  detent,  et  quaeque  tributa  locorum.  . 
And  after,  speaking  of  Melphi,  William  Apulus  adds, 
Pro  numero  comitum  bis  sex  statuure  plateas, 
Atque  domus  comitum  totidem  fabricantur  in  Urbe. 
Leo  Ostiensis  (1.  ii.  c.  67,)  enumerates  the  divisions  of  the 
Apulian  cities,  wiriph  it  is  needlees  to  repeat,  , 
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entitled  count  of  Apulia ;  and  this  dignity  was  con- 
ferred on  William  of  the  Iron  Arm ,  who ,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  age,  is  styled  a  lion  in  battle,  a  lamb  in 
jociety,  and  an  angel  in  council  25).  The  manners  of 
his  countrymen  are  fairly  delineated  by  a  contemporary 
and  national  historian  .26).  "  The  Normans,  "  says 
Malaterra,  "are  a  cunning  and  revengeful  people; 
*'  eloquence  and  dissimulation  appear  to  be  their  here- 
"  ciitary  qualities :  they  can  sioop  to  flatter ;  but  unless 
"they  are  curbed  by  the  restraint  of  law,  they  in- 
"  dulge  the  licentiousness  of  nature  aud  passion.  Their 
"  princes  affect  the  praise  of  popular  munificence ; 
"  the  people  observe  the  medium,  or  rather  blend  the 
"  extremes,  of  avarice  and  prodigality ;  and  ,  in  their 
"  eager  thirst  of  wealth  and  dominion ,  they  despise 
"  whatever  .they  possess,  and  hope  wirntever  they  de- 
"  sire.  Arms  and  horses,  the  luxury  of  dress,  the 
"  exercises  of  hunting  and  hawking  27),  are  the  delight 
"  of  the  Normans;  but  on  pressing  occasions  they  can 
"  endure,  with  incredible  patience ,  the  inclemency  of 
41  every  climate,  and  the  toil  and  abstinence  of  amili* 
44  tary  life  "  28). 

25)  Gulielm.  Apnlus,!.  ii.  c.  12,  according  to  the  reference 
of  Giannone,  (Istoria  Civile  diNapoli,  torn. ii.  p.  31,)  which  I 
cannot  verify  in  the  original.  The  Apiilian  praises  indeed 
ibis  validasv ires,  probitas  animi  and  vivida  virtus ;  and  decla- 
res that,  had  he  lived,  no  poet  could  have  equalled  his  merits. 
(1.  i.  p.  258,l.ii.  p.259.)  He  was  bewailed  by  the  Normans, 
quippequi  tanti  consilii  virum,  (says  Malaterra,  1.  i.  c.  12,  p. 
552,)  tarn  arrais  strenuum,  tarn  sibi  munificum,  affabilem, 
jnorigeratum,  ulterius  se  habere  diffidebant. 

20)  The  gens  astutissima,  injuriarum  nltrix adulari 

Sciens eloquentiis  tnserviens  ,  of  Malaterra,  (1.  i.  c.  3,  p. 

550.)  are  expressive  of  the  popular  and  proverbial  character 
of  the  Normans. 

27)  The  hunting  and  hawking  more  properly  belong  to 
the  descendants  of  the  Norwegian  sailors ;  though  they  might 
import  from  Norway  and  Iceland  the  finest  casts  of  falcons. 

28)  We  may  compare  this  portrait  with  that  of  William 
Of  Malmsbury,  (de  Geitis  Anglorum,  1.  iii  p.  101, 102,)who  ap- 
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The  Normans  of  Apulia  were  seated  on  the  verge 
of  the  two  empires ;  and ,  according  to  the  policy  of 
the  hour,  they  accepted  the  investiture  of  their  lands 
from  the  sovereigns  Germany,  or  Constantinople. 
But  the  firmest  title  of  these  adventurers  was  the  right 
of  conquest :  they  neither  loved  nor  trusted ;  they 
were  neither  trusted  nor  beloved:  the  contempt  of 
the  princes  was  mixed  with  fear,  and  the  fear  of  the 
natives  was"  mingled  with  hatred  and  resentment. 
Every  object  of  desire,  an  horse,  a  woman,  a  gar- 
den ,  tempted  and  gratified  the  rapaciousness  of  the 
strangers  29 ;  and  the  avarice  of  their  chiefs  was  only 
coloured  by  the  more  specious  names  of  ambition  and 
glory.  The  twelve  counts  were  sometimes  joined  in 
a  league  of  injustice :  in  their  domestic  quarrels  they 
disputed  the  spoils  of  the  people :  the  virtues  of  Wil- 
liam were  buried  in  his  grave;  andDrogo,  his  brother 
and  successor,  was  better  qualified  to  lead  the  valour, 
than  to  restrain  the  violence ,  of  his  peers.  Under 
the  reign  of  Constantine  Monomachus ,  the  policy, 
rather  than  benevolence,  of  the  Byzantine  court, 
attempted  to  relieve  Italy  from  this  adherent  mischief, 
more  grievous  than  a  flight  of  Barbarians  39) ;  and  Argy- 
rus ,  the  son  of  Melo  ,  was  invested  for  this  purpose 

preciatcs,  like  a  philosophic  historian,  the  vices  and  virtues 
of  the  Saxons  and  Noi'mans.  England  was  assuredly  a  gainer 
by  the  conquest. 

29)  The  biographer  of  St.  Leo.  IX.  pours  his  holy  venom 
on  the  Normans.  Videns  mdiscipliiiatam  et  alienaln  gentem 
Normannorum,  crudeli  et  inaudita  rabie,  et  plusquam  Pa- 
gan a   impietate ,   adversus  ecclesias   Dei  insurgere,  passim 
Christianostrucidare,  etc.  (  Wibert,  c.  6  )  The  honest  Apulian 
(1.  ii.p.  259)  says,  calmly,  of  their  accuser,  Veris  commiscen* 
fallacia. 

30)  The  policy   of  the  Greeks ,  revolt   of  Maniaces,  etc. 
must  be    collected   from  Cedrcnus,  (torn.  ii.  p.  757,  758) 
"V/illiam  Apulus,  (l.i.p.  257,  258  ;  1.  ii.  p.  259)  and  the  two 
Chronicles  of  Bari,  by  LupusProtospata,  (Muratori.  Script. 
Ital.  torn.  v.  p.  42,43,44)  and  an  anonymous  writer.  (Anti- 
quitat.  Italiae  medii  Aevi,  torn.  i.  p.  31>  35)  This  last  i«  * 
fragment  of  some  value. 
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with  the  most  lofly  lilies  31)  and  the  most  ample  com- 
mission. The  memory  cf  his  father  might  recom- 
mend him  to  the  Normans ;  and  he  had  already  en- 
gaged their  voluntary  service  to  quell  the  revolt  of 
Maniaces,  and  to  avenge  their  own  and  the  public 
injury.  It  was  the  design  of  Constantine  to  transplant 
this  warlike  colony  from  the  Italian  provinces  to  tho 
Persian  war ;  :md  the  son  of  Melo  distributed  among 
the  chiefs  the  gold  and  manufactures  of  Greece,  as  the 
first  fruits  of  the  Imperial  bounty.  But  his  arts  were 
baffled  by  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  conquerors  of 
Apulia:  his  gifts,  or  at  least  his  proposals,  were 
rejected ;  and  they  unanimously  refused  to  relinquish 
their  possessions  and  their  hopes  for  the  distant  pros- 
pect of  Asiatic  fortune.  After  the  means  of  persua- 
sion had  failed ,  Argyrus  resolved  to  compel  or  to 
destroy:  the  LaLin  powers  were  solicited  against  the 
common  enemy  ;  and  an  offensive  alliance  was  formed 
of  the  pope  and  the  two  emperors  of  the  East  and 
West.  The  thorne  cf  St.  Peter  was  occupied  by  Leo 
the  ninth,  a  simple  saint  5-2)  ,  of  a  temper  most  apt  to 
deceive  himself  and  the  world,  and  whose  venerable 
character  would  consecrate,  with  the  nan;e  of  piety, 
the  measures  least  compatible  with  the  practice  of 
religion.  His  humanity  was  affected  by  the  com- 
plaints, perhaps  the  calumnies,  of  an  injured  people; 
the  impious  Normans  had  interrupted  the  payment 

31)  Argyrus  received,  s&ys  the  anonymous  Chronicle  of 
Bari,     imperial  letters,  Foederalus  ct  Patriciatus,  et  Catapani 
et  Vestatus.  In  his   annals,  Muratori(tom.  viii.  p.  420)  very 
properly  reads,  or  interprets,  Sevestctus,  the  title  of  Sebastos, 
or  AugustTis.    But  in  his  Antiquities,  he  was  taught  by  Du- 
cange  to  make  it  a  palatine  office,  master  of  the  wardrobe. 

32)  A  life  of  St.  Leo  IX.  deeply  tinged  with  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  age,  has  been  composed  by  Wibert,  printed 
at  Paris,  IGt  5, in  octavo,  and  since  inserted  in  the  Collections 
of  theliolaniiists,  of  Mabillon,  and  of  Muratori.   The  public 
and  private  history  of  that   pope   is    diligently  treated  by 
M.  de  St.  Marc.  ( Abrege,  torn.  ii.  p.  140,  210,andp.  25,  05, 
second  column. 
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of  tithes;  and  the  temporal  sword  might  be  lawfully 
unsheathed  against  the  sacrilegious  robbers,  who 
were  deaf  to  the  censures  of  the  church.  As  a  Ger- 
man of  noble  birth  and  royal  kindred  ,  Leo  had  free 
access  to  the  court  and  confidence  of  the  emperorj 
Henry  the  third;  and  in  search  of  arms  and  allies, 
his  ardent  zeal  transported  him  from  Apulia  to 
Saxony,  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Tiber.  During  these 
hostile  preparations,  Argyrus  indulged  himself  in  the 
use  of  secret  and  guilty  Weapons :  a  crowd  of  Nor- 
mans became  the  victims  of  public  or  private  re- 
venge ;  and  the  valiant  Drogo  was  murdered  in  a 
church.  But  his  spirit  survived  in  his  brother  Hum- 
phrey ,  the  third  count  of  Apulia.  The  assassins 
were  chastised :  and  the  son  of  Melo ,  overthrown 
and  wounded  ,  was  driven  from  the  field  to  'hide  his 
shame  behind  the  walls  of  iJuri,  and  to  await  the 
tardy  succour  of  his  allies. 

But  the  power  of  Constantine  was  distracted  by  a 
Turkisli  war ;  the  mind  of  Henry  was  feeble  and  irre- 
solute ;  and  the  pope ,  instead  of  repassing  the  Alps 
with  a  German  army,  was  accompanied  only  by  a 
guard  of  seven  hundred  Swabians,  and  some  volunteers 
of  Lorraine.  In  his  long  progress  from  Mantua  to 
Bcneventum ,  a--  vile  and  promiscuous  multitude  of 
Italians  was  enlisted  under  the  holy  standard  33) :  the 
priest  and  the  robber  slept  in  the  same  tent;  the 
pikes  and  crosses  were  intermingled  in  the  front ;  and 
the  martial  saint  repeated  the  lessons  of  his  youth  in 
the  order  of  march  ,  of  encampment,  and  of  combat. 
The  Normans,  of  Apulia,  could  muster  in  the  field  no 
more  than  three  thousand  horse ,  with  an  handful  cf 
infantry :  the  defection  of  the  natives  intercepted  their 
provisions  and  retreat;  and  their  spirit,  incapable  of 

33)  See  the  expedition  of  Leo  IX.  against  Normans.  Sec 
"William  Apulus  (l.ii.p.  2iO,  201)  and. Jeffrey  Malatorra.  (Li. 
c.  13,  14,  15,  253)  They  are  impartial,  as  the  national,  is 
cotuitTfealanced  by  the  Clerical,  prejudice- 
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fear>  was  chilled  for  a  moment  by  superstitious  awe. 
On  the  hostile  approach  of  Leo ,  they  knelt ,  without 
disgrace  or  reluctance ,  before  their  spiritual  father. 
But  the  pope  was  inexorable;  his  lofty  Germans 
affected  to  deride  the  diminutive  stature  of  their 
adversaries ;  and  the  Normans  were  informed ,  that 
death  or  exile  was  their  only  alternative.  Flight  they 
disdained;  and,  as  many  of  them  had  been  three  days 
without  tasting  food,  they  embraced  the  assurance  of 
a  more  easy  and  honourable  death.  They  climbed 
the  hill  of  Civitella,  descended  into  the  plain ,  and 
charged,  in  three  divisions,  the  army  ot  the  pope. 
On  the  left,  and  in  the  centre,  Richard,  count  of. 
Aversa ,  and  Robert ,  the  famous  Guiscard,  attacked, 
broke,  routed,  and  pursued,  the  Italian  multitudes , 
who  fought  without  discipline  ,  and  fled  without 
shame.  A  harder  trial  was  reserved  for  the  valour  of 
count  Humphrey,  who  led  the  cavalry  of  the  right 
wing.  The  Germans  34)  have  been  described  as  un- 
skilful in  the  management  of  the  horse  and  lance  : 
but  on  foot  they  formed  a  strong ,  and  impenetrable , 
phalanx ;  and  neither  man ,  nor  steed ,  nor  armour , 
could  resist  the  weight  of  their  long  and  two-handed 
swords.  After  a  severe  conflict,  they  were  encom- 
passed by  the  squadrons  returning  from  the  pursuit ; 
and  died  in  their  ranks,  with  the  esteem  of  their 
foes  ,  and  the  satisfaction  of  revenge.  The  gates  of 
Civitella  were  shut  against  the  flying  pope,  and  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  pious  conquerors ,  who  kissed 
his  feet ,  to  implore  his  blessing  and  the  absolution 
of  their  sinful  victory.  The  soldiers  beheld  in  their 
enemy  and  captive,  the  vicar  of  Christ ;  and ,  though 

34)  Teutonic!,  quia  caesaries  et  forma  decoros 
Fecerat  egregie  proceri  corporis  illos, 
Corpora  deridcnt  Normanuica  quae  breviora 
Esse  \idebantur. 

The  verses  of  the  Apulian  are  commonly  in  this  strain, 
though  he  heats  himself  a  little  in  the  battle.  Two  of  his  si- 
znilies,  from  hawking  and  sorcery,  are  descriptive  of  manners'. 
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we  may  suppose  the  policy  of  the  chiefs ,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  were  infected  by  the  popular  super- 
stition. In  the  calm  of  retirement,  the  well-meaning 
pope  deplored  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood ,  which 
must  be  imputed  to  his  account;  he  felt,  than  he 
had  been  the  author  of  sin  and  scandal:  and  as 
his  undertaking  had  failed,  the  indecency  of  his 
mi litary  character  was  universally  condemned  35).  With 
these  dispositions ,  he  listened  to  the  offers  of  a 
beneficial  treaty;  deserted  an  alliance  which  he  had 
preached  as  the  cause  of  God ;  and  ratified  the  past 
and  future  conquests  of  the  Normans.  By  whatever 
hands  they  had  been  usurped  ,  the  provinces  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria  were  a  part  of  the  donation  of 
Constantine,  and  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter;  the 
grant  and  the  acceptance  confirmed  the  mutual 
claims  of  the  pontiff  and  the  adventurers.  They 
promised  to  support  each  other  with  spiritual  and 
temporal  arms ;  a  tribute,  or  cjuit-rent  of  twelvepence, 
was  afterwards  stipulated  for  every  plough-land : 
and  since  this  memorable  transaction ,  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  has  remained  above  seven  hundred  years 
a  fief  of  the  Holy  See  36). 

The  pedigree  of  Robert  GuisCarS  37)  is  variously  de- 
duced from  the  peasants  and  the  dukes  of  Normandy; 

35)  Several  respectable  censures,  or  complaints,  are  produc- 
fcd  by  M.de  St.  Marc,  (torn  ii.  p.  200,  204)  As  Peter  Damia- 
hus,  the  oracle  of  the  times,  had  denied  the  popes  the  right 
of  making  war,  the  hermit  (lugehs  erclni  incola)  is  arraigned 
by  thecaidinal,  imd  BaroniUs  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  1053,  No. 
10, 1  7)  most  strenuously  asserts  the  two  sVv-ords  of  St.  Peter. 

36)  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  papal  investitures  are  ably 
fliscUssedby  Giannoiie  '.Istoria  Civile  diNapoli,  torn.  ii.p.  37, 
49,  57,  (>(i)  as  a  lawyer  and  antiquarian.  Yet  he  vainly  strives 
to  reconcile  the  duties  of  patriot  and  catholic,  adopts  an 

'  empty  distinction  of'Ecclesia  Romana lion  cledit  sed  acccpit,  " 
and  shrinks  from  an  honest  but  dangerous  confession  of  the 
truth. 

37)  The  birth,  character,  and  first  actions  of  Robert  Guis- 
card,  may  be  found  in  Jeffrey  Malaterra,  l.i.  c.  3,  4, 1 J,  10, 17, 
18,38,30,  40)  William  Apulus,  (l.ii.p.  200,  202)  William 
Vol.   X.  Q 
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from  the  peasants  ,  by  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  a 
Grecian  p-incessSS);  from  the  dukes,  by  the  ignorance 
and  flattery  of  the  Italian  subjects  39).  His  genuine 
descent  may  be  ascribed  to  the  second,  or  middle,  or- 
der of  piivate  nobility  40).  He  sprang  from  a  race  of 
vc.lvassors ,  or  bannerets,  of  the  diocese  of  the  Ccu- 
tances ,  in  the  lower  Normandy:  the  castle  of  Haute- 
ville  was  their  honourable  seat:  his  father,  Tancred, 
was  conspicuous  in  the  court  and  army  of  the  duke ; 
and  his  military  service  was  furnished  by  ten  soldiers, 
or  knights.  Two  marriages,  of  a  rank  not  unworthy 
of  his  own,  made  him  the  father  of  twelve  sons ,  who 
were  educated  at  home  by  the  impartial  tenderness  of 
his  second  wife.  But  a  narrow  patrimony  was  insuf- 
ficient for  this  numerous  and  daring  progeny ;  they 

Genieticensis,  or  of  Jumieges,  (1.  xi.  c.  30.  p.  603,  064,  edit. 
Camdeji)  and  Anna  Comuena,  (Alexiad.l.  i.  p.  23,  27,  1.  vi.  p. 
1 0  J,  tOG)  with  the  annotations  of  Ducaiige.  (Not.  in  Alexiad. 
p.  230,  232,  320)  who  has  swept  nil  the  French  an  Latin 
Chronicles  for  suppk-inL-iH.il  intelligence. 

38)    OSs  Pou7Tf£ros(aGieek  corruption)  urog  T\V  NoQ- 

(j.uvvos  TO  ytvvs,  *f]v  rv^r/v  ac^/ios Again,  t-| 

fifpavUS  X&W9V%9IS1l£(fttpCtVflS4  AnU  elsewhere,  (1.  iv.  p.  84J 
ccno  fGZttTnsTtSViccsxoUTVzrjSCKpcivvs.  Anna  Comnena  was 
bom  in  the  purple  ;  yet  her  father  was  no  more  than  a  pri- 
vate, though  illustrious  subject,  who  raised  himself  to  the 
empire. 

39)  Giannoiie  (torn.  ii.  p.  2)  forgets  all  his  original  authors, 
and  rests  this  princely  descent  on  the  crt-dit  of  Inveges,  anAu- 
guitinc  monk,  of  Palermo,  in  the  last  century.  They  con- 
tinue the  succession  of  dukes  from  Rollo  to  William  II.  th« 
]>aitard,  or  conqueror,  whom  they  hold  (communemente 
sitienejtobe  the  father  of  Tancred,  of  Hauteville  :  a  most 
strange  and  stupendous  blunder !  The  sons  of  Tancred  fought 
in  Apulia,  before  William  II.  was  three  years  old.  (A.  D. 
1037) 

40)  The  judgment  of  Ducange  is  just  and  moderate  :  Certe 
humihs  fuit  ac  tenuis  Roberti  familia,  si  ducalem  et  regium 
spectemus  apicem,  ad  quern  postea  pervenit  :  quae  honesta 
tamen  et  praeternobilium  vulgarium  statum  et  coiiditioneiu 
illustris  habita  est.  "quae  iiec  humi  reperet  nee  altumquid 
tnmcrcl.,,  (Willielm,  Malmsbur.de  Gestis  Auglorura,  l.i'Ji. 
p.  J07.  Not.  ad  Alexiad.  p.  230). 
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saw  around  the  neighbourhood  ,  the   mischiefs   of  po- 
verty and  discord,  and  resolved  to  seek,  in  foreign  wars, 
a  more  glorious   inheritance.    Two   only   remained  to 
perpetuate   the  race ,   and  cherish   their  father's  age  : 
their  ten  brothers,  as   they  successively  attained    the 
vigour  of  manhood,   departed  from  the  castle,  passed 
the  Alps,  and  joined  the  Apulian   camp  of  the  Nor- 
man?.    The    elder    were  prompted   by   native  spirit ; 
their  success  encouraged  their  younger  brethren  ,  and 
the  three  first  in  seniority,  William,  Drogo,  and  Hum- 
phrey ,  deserved  to  be  the   chiefs  of  their  nation,  and 
the  founders  of  the   new    republic.    Robert    was  tho 
eldest  of  the  seven  sons  of  the  second  marriage  ;  and 
even  the  reluctant  praise  of  his  foes  lias  endowed  him 
with  the  heroic  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman. 
His   lofty   stature   surpassed  the,  tallest   of  his  army  : 
his  limbs  were  cast  in  tho  true  proportion  of  strength 
and  gracefulness;   and  to  the  decline  of  life,  he  main- 
tained the  patient  vigour  of  health  and  the  command- 
ing  dignity  of  his  form.  His  complexion  was  ruddy, 
his  shoulders  were  broad,  his  hair  and  beard  were  long 
and  of  a  flaxen  colour,  his  eyes  sparkled  with  fire,  and 
his  voice,  like  that  of  Achilles,  could   impress   obedi- 
ence and  terror  amidst  the   tumult  cf  battle.     In  the 
ruder  ages  cf  chivalry,   such    qualifications   are  not 
below  the  notice  of  the  poet,  or  historian:    they  may 
observe,  that  Robert,  at  once,  and  with  equal  dexterity, 
could  wield  in  the  right  hand  his  sword,  his  lance  in 
the  left;  that  in  the  battle  of  Civitalla,  he  was  thric« 
unhorsed;   and  that,  in  the   close  of  that  memorable 
day,  he  was  adjudged  to  have  borne  away  the  prize  of 
valour  from  the  warriors  of  the  two  armies  41).     His 
boundless  ambition  was  founded  on  theconsciousnessoi 

•    41)  I  shall  quote,  with  pleasure,  some  of  the  bestlines  of 
the  Apulian;   ( 1.  ii.  p.  27O) 

Pugnas  utarque  nianu,  nee  lancea   cassa  nee  ensi. 

Cassus  erat,  quocunque  nmnu  deducere  vellet. 

Ter  dejectus  equo,  ter  viribus  ipse  resuinptis, 

Q  a 
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superior  worth :  in  the  pursuit  of  greatness ,  he  was 
never  arrested  by  the  scruples  of  justice ,  and  seldom 
moved  by  the  feelings  of  humanity  :  though  not  insen- 
sible of  fame,  the  choice  of  open  or  clandestine  means 
was  determined  only  by  his  present  advantage.  The 
surname  of  Guiscard  42)  was  applied  to  this  master  of 
political  wisdom,  which  is  too  often  confounded  with  the 
practice  of  dissimulation  and  deceit;  and  Robert  is 
praised  by  the  Apuliaii  poet  for  excelling  the  cunning 
of  Ulysses,  and  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  Yet  these 
arts  were  disguised  by  an  appearance  of  military  frank- 
ness: in  his  highest  fortune,  he  was  accessible  and 
courteous  to  his  fellow-soldiers;  and  while  he  indulged 
the  prejudices  of  his  new  subjects,  he  affected ,  in  his 
dress  and  manners,  to  maintain  the  ancient  fashion  of 
his  country.  He  grasped  with  a  rapacious  ,  that  he 
might  distribute  with  a  liberal  hand:  his  primitive  in- 
digence had  taught  the  habits  of  frugality;  the  gain 
of  a  merchant  was  not  below  his  attention ;  and  his 
prisoners  were  tortured  with  slow  and  unfeeling  cru- 
elty, to  force  a  discovery  of  their  secret  treasure.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Greeks,  he  departed  from  Normandy 
with  only  five  followers  on  horseback,  and  thirty  on 
foot;  yet  even  this  allowance  appears  too  bountiful: 
the  sixth  son  of  Tancred,  of  Hauteville,  passed  the 
Alps  as  a  pilgrim ;  and  his  first  military  Land  was 
levied  among  the  adventurers  of  Italy.  His  brothers 
and  countrymen  had  divided  the  fertile  lands  of 
Apulia;  but  they  guarded  their  shares  with  the 

Major  in  arrna  redit ;  stimulos  furor  ipse  ministrat. 
Ut  Leo  rum  frendeus,  etc. 


Nullus  in  hoc  bello  sicuti  post  bella  probr.tom  est 

Victor  vel  victus,  tarn  magnos  edidit  ictus. 

42)  The  Norman  writers  and  editors  most  conversant  with 

their  own  idiom,  interpret  Cuiscard,  or  JViscard  by  Callidus, 

a  cunning  man.  The  root  (wist)  is  familiar  to  our  ear;    and 

in  the  old  word,  Wiseacre ,  I  can  discern  something   of  a 

similar  sense  and  termination.    Trjv  tpv^v  Jravspyoraroff, 

is  no  bad  translation  of  the  surname  and  character  ofRobert. 
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jealousy  of  avarice ;  the  aspiring  youth  was  driven 
forwards  to  the  mountains  of  Calabria,  and  in  his 
first  exploits  against  the  Greeks  and  the  natives,  it 
is  not  easy  to  discriminate  the  hero  from  the  robber. 
To  surprise  a  castle,  or  a  convent,  to  ensnare  a  wealthy 
citizen,  to  plunder  the  adjacent  villages  for  necessary 
food,  were  the  obscure  labours  which  formed  and 
exercised  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  body.  The 
volunteers  of  Normandy  adhered  to  his  standard; 
and,  under  his  command,  the  peasants  of  Calabria 
assumed  the  name  and  character  of  Normans. 

As  the  genius  of  Robert  expanded  with  his  fortune, 
he  awakened  the  jealousy  of  his  elder  brother,  by 
whom,  in  a  transient  quarrel,  his  life  was  threatened, 
and  his  liberty  restrained.  After  the  death  of 
Humphrey ,  I  the  tender  age  of  his  sons  excluded 
them  from  the  command;  they  were  reduced  to  a 
private  estate  by  the  ambition  of  their  guardian  and 
uncle ;  and  Guiscard  was  exalted  on  a  buckler, 
and  saluted  count  of  Apulia  and  general  of  the 
republic.  With  an  increase  of  authority  and  of 
force,  he  resumed  the  conquest  of  Calabria,  and 
soon  aspired  to  a  rank  that  should  raise  him  for  ever 
above  the  heads  of  his  equals.  By  some  acts  of 
rapine  or  sacrilege  ,  he  had  incurred  a  papal  excom- 
munication :  but  Nicholas  the  second  was  easily 
persuaded ,  that  the  divisions',  of  friends  could  ter- 
minate only  in  their  mutual  prejudice;  that  the 
Normans  were  the  faithful  champions  of  the  Holy 
See ;  and  it  was  safer  to  trust  the  alliance  of  a 
prince  thaix  the  caprice  of  an  aristocracy.  A  synod 
of  one  hundred  bishops  was  convened  at  Melphi; 
and  the  count  interrupted  an  important  enterprise 
to  guard  the  person  and  execute  the  decrees  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  His  gratitude  and  policy  conferred 
on  Robert  and  his  posterity ,  the  ducal  title  43),  with 

43)  The  acquisition  of  the  ducal  title,  by  Robert  Guiscard, 
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the   investiture    of    Apulia,     Calabria,    and    all    the 
lands ,    both    in    Italy    and   Sicily ,   which  his  sword 
could  rescue    from    the    schismatic   Greeks   and   the 
unbelieving  Saracens  4i).  This  apostolic  sanction  might 
justify  his   arms  ;     but   the  obedience  of  a  free  and 
victorious  people    could  not  be    transferred    without 
their  consent ;  and  Guiscard  dissembled  his  elevation 
till  the  ensuing  campaign  had  been  illustrated  by  the 
conquest  of  Consenza and  Reggio.    In  the  hour  of  tri- 
umph,  he    assembled    his    troops,    and  solicited  the 
Normaus  to  confirm  ,  by  their  suffrage  th  -  judgment 
of  the  vicar  of  Christ :  the  soldiers  hailed,  with  joyful 
acclamations,    their    valiant  duke;     and    the   counts, 
his  former  equals ,  pronounced    the  oath    of  fidelity, 
with   hollo  .v    smiles    and   secret    indignation.      After 
this   inauguration,   Robert    styled  himself,  "by    the 
"grace    of    God    and    St.    Peter,     duke    of    Apulia, 
"  Calabria ,  aud  hereafter  of  Sicily  ";  and  it  was   the 
labour  of  twenty  years  to    deserve   and  realise  these 
lofty  appellations.    Such  tardy  progress ,  in  a   narrow 
space ,   may  seem   unworthy    of  the    abilities   of  the 
chief    and  the  spirit    of  the  nation :    but    the    Nor- 
mans   were    frw    in    number;     their   resources  were 
scanty;    their    service  was    voluntary  and  precarious. 
The  bravest  designs  of  the   duke  were  sometimes  op- 
posed by  the  free  voice  of  his  parliament  of  barons  : 
the   twelve   counts    of    popular    election ,     conspired 
against   his    authority ;     and  against  their  perfidious 
uncle,  the  sons  of  Humphrey  demanded  justice  and 

is  a  nice  and  obscure  business.  "With  the  good  advice  of 
Giannone,  Muratori,  and  St.  Marc,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
fo'm  a  consistent  and  probable  narrative. 

44)  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A-  D.  1050,  No.  00)  has 
published  the  original  act.  He  professes  to  have  copied  it  from 
the  Liber  Censuum,  a  Vatican  MS.  Yet  a  Liber  Censuum  of 
thexiith  century  has  boen  printed  by  Muratori ;  (Antiquit. 
medii  Aevi,  tom.  v.  p.  831,  008)  and  the  names  of  Vatican  and 
Cardinal  awaken  the  suspicions  of  aprotestant, .-.  .'id  even  of 
a  philosopher. 
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revenge.  By  his  policy  and  vigour,  Guiscard  dis- 
covered their  plots,  suppressed  their  rebellions,  and 
punished  the  guilty  with  death  or  exile :  but  in  these 
domestic  feuds,  his  years,  and  the  national  strength, 
were  unprofitably  consumed.  After  the  defeat  of 
his  foreign  enemies,  the  Greeks,  Lombards,  and 
Saracens,  their  broken  forces  retreated  to  the  strong 
and  populous  cities  of  the  sea-coast.  They  excelled 
in  the  arts  of  fortification  and  defence;  the  Normans 
vere  accustomed  to  serve  on  horseback  in  the  field, 
end  their  rude  attempts  could  only  succeed  by  the 
efforts  of  persevering  courage.  The  resistance  of 
Salerno  was  maintained  above  eight  months :  the 
s.ege  OB^blockade  of  Bari  lasted  near  four  years.  In 
llesc  actions ,  the  Norman  duke  was  the  foremost  in 
every  danger;  in  every  fatigue,  the  last  and  most 
patient.  As  lie  pressed  the  citadel  of  Salerno,  an 
huge  stone  from  the  rampart  shattered  one  of  his 
military  engines;  and  by  a  splinter  he  was  wounded 
in  tlie  breast.  Before  the  gales  of  Bari,  he  lodged 
in  a  miserable  hut ,  or  barrack ,  composed  of  dry 
branches,  and  thatched  with  straw;  a  perilous  station, 
on  all  sides  open  to  the  inclemency  of  the  winter 
and  the  spears  of  the  enemy  45).  • 

The  Italian  conquests  of  Robert  correspond  with 
the  limits  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples;  and 
the  countries  united  by  his  arms  have  not  been  dis- 
severed by  the  revolutions  of  seven  hundred  years  46). 
The  monarchy  has  been  composed  of  the  Greek 
provinces  of  Calabria  and  Apulia,  of  the  Lombard 
principality  of  Salerno ,  the  republic  of  Amalphi, 
and  the  inland  dependencies  of  the  large  and  ancient 

45)  Read  the  life  of  Guiscard,  in  the  second  and  third  books 
of  the  Apulian ,  the  first  and  second  books  of  Malaterra. 

46)  The  conquests  of  Robert  Guiscard  and  Roger  I.    the 
exemption  of  Benevento  and  thexn  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom, are  fairly  exposed  by  Giannone,  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Istoria  Civile,  1  ix.  x,  xi,  andl.  xvii,p.  460,  470.  This  mo- 
dern   division   was   not  established   before   the    time    of 
Frederic  II. 
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duchy  of  Beneventum.  Three  districts  only  were 
exempted  from  the  common  law  of  subjection;  the 
first  for  ever,  and  the  two  last  till  the  middle  of  the 
succeeding  century.  The  city  and  immediate  territory 
of  Benevento  had  been  transferred,  by  gift  or  ex- 
change ,  from  the  German  emperor  to  the  Roman 
pontiff;  and  although  this  holy  laud  was  sometimes 
invaded,  the  name  of  St.  Peter  was  finally  mor; 
potent  than  the  sword  of  the  Normans.  Their 
first  colony  of  Aversa  subdued  and  held  the  state  of 
Capua;  and  her  princes  were  reduced  to  beg  thei' 
bread  before  the  palace  of  their  fathers.  The  dukes 
of  Naples,  the  present  metropolis,  maintained  th? 
popular  freedom,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Byzai:- 
tine  empire.  Among  the  new  acquisitions  of  Guis- 
card,  the  science  of  Salerno  47) ,  and  the  trade  of 
Amalphi  4S)  ,  may  detain  for  a  moment  the  curiosity 
of  the  reader.  I.  Of  the  learned  faculties ,  jurispru  - 
dence  implies  the  previous  establishment  of  laws 
and  property ;  and  theology  may  perhaps  be  super- 
seded by  the  full  light  of  religion  and  reason.  But 
the  savage  and  the  sage  must  alike  implore  the 
assistance  of  physic;  and,  if  our  diseases  are  inflamed 
by  luxury,  the  mischiefs  of  blows  and  wounds  would 
be  more  frequent  in  the  ruder  ages  of  society.  The 
treasures  of  Grecian  medicine  had  been  communicated 
to  the  Arabian  colonies  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  Sicily; 

47)  Giannone,(tom  ii. p.  119,  127)Muratori,  (Antiquitut. 
jnedii  Aevi,  torn.  iii.  dissert,  xliv.p.  93o,  930-  and  Tiraboschi, 
(Istoria  della   Letteratura  Italiana)  have  given  an  historical 
account  of  these  physicians  ;   their   medical  knowledge  and 
practice  must  he  left  to  our  physicians. 

48)  At  the  end  of  the  Uistoria  Pandectarum  of  Henry 
Br-nckman,  (Trajecti  ad  Rheuum,  I  722.  in  4to':  the  indefati- 
gable   author  has  inserted   two  dissertations,  de  Republic^ 
Amalphitaiia,  and  de  Amalphi  a  Pisanis  direpta,  which  are 
built  on  the  testimonies  of  one  hundred  and  forty  writers. 
Yet  he  has  forgotten  two  most  important  passages    of  the 
embassy  of  Lautprand,  A.  D.  909)  which  compare  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  Amalphi  with  that  of  Venice. 
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and ,  in  the  intercourse  of  peace  and  war ,  a  spark  of 
knowledge  had  been  kindled  and  cherished  at  Salerno, 
an  illustrious  city,  in  which  the  men  were  honegts ,  and 
the  women  beautiful  49).  A  school,  the  first  that  arose 
in  the  darkness  of  Europe,  was  consecrated  to  the 
healing  art :  the  conscience  of  monks  and  bishops  was 
reconciled  to  that  salutary  and  lucrative  profession;  and 
a  crowd  of  patients ,  of  the  most  eminent  rank,  and 
most  distant  climates,  invited  or  visited  the  physicians 
of  Salerno.  They  were  protected  by  the  Norman 
conquerors ;  and  Guiscard ,  though  bred  in  arms, 
could  discern  the  merit  and  value  of  a  philosopher. 
After  a  pilgrimage  of  thirty-nine  years ,  Constantine, 
an  African  Christian ,  returned  from  Bagdad^  a 
master  of  the  language  and  learning  of  the  Arabians ; 
and  Salerno  was  enriched  by  the  practice ,  the  lessons, 
and  the  writings,  of  the  pupil  of  Avicenna.  The 
school  of  medicine  has  long  slept  in  the  name  of 
an  university;  b,ut  her  precepts  are  abridged  in  a  string 
of  aphorisms,  bound  together  in  the  Leonine  verses, 
or  Latin  rhymes,  of  the  twelfth  century  50).  II.  Seven 
miles  to  the  west  of  Salerno,  and  thirty  to  the 
south  of  Naples,  the  obscure,  town  of  Amalphi 
displayed  the  power  and  rewards  of  industry.  The 
land,  however  fertile,  was  of  narrow  extent ;  but  the 
sea  was  accessible  and  open  :  the  inhabitants  first  as- 
sumed the  office  of  supplying  tl;e  western  world 

49)  Urbs  Latii  non  est  hac  delitiosior  urbd, 
Frugibu>,  arboribus,  vine  redundat ;  ct  un.de 
Non  tibi  poma,  nuces,  non  pulchra  palatia  desunt, 
Non  species  muliebris  abest  probitasque  virorum. 

'.Gulielmus  Appulus,  l.iii.  p.  261.), 

50)  Muratori  carries  their  antiquity  above  the  year(lOGG) 
of  the  death  of  Edward  the  confessor,  the  rex  Anglorwn, 
to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Nor  is  this  date  affected  by 
the  opinion,  or.  rather  mistake,  of  Pasquier  (Recherches  de 
la  France,  1.  vii.  c.  2.)  and  Ducange.  (Glossar.  Latin.)  The 
practice  of  rhyming,  as  early  as  the  viith  century,  was 
borrowed  from  the  languages  of  the  North  and  East.  (Mura- 
tori, Antirjmtat.  torn.  iii.  dissert,  xl.  p.  086,  708) 
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with  the  manufactures  and  productions  of  the  East; 
and  this  useful  traffic  was  the  source  of  their  opu- 
lence and  freedom.  The  government  was  popular 
under  the  administration  of  a  duke  and  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Greek  emperor.  Fifty  thousand  citizens 
were  numbered  in  the  walls  of  Amalphi ;  nor  was 
any  city  more  abundantly  provided  with  gold  ,  sil- 
ver, and  the  objects  of  precious  luxury.  The  ma- 
riners who  swarmed  in  her  port  excelled  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  navigation  and  astronomy ;  and  the 
discovery  of  the  compass,  which  has  opened  the 
globe ,  is  due  to  their  ingenuity  or  good  fortune. 
Their  trade  was  extended  to  the  coasts,  or  at  least 
to  the  commodities,  of  Afrika,  Arabia,  and  India, 
and  their  settlements  in  Constantinople ,  Antioch, 
Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria,  acquired  the  privileges  of 
independent  colonies  51).  After  three  hundred  years 
of  prosperity,  Amalphi  was  oppressed  by  the  arms 
of  the  Normans ,  and  sacked  by  the  jealousy  of  Pisa  ; 
but  the  poverty  of  one  thousand  fishermen  is  yet 
dignified  by  the  remains  ef  an  arsenal,  a  cathedral, 
and  the  palaces  of  royal  merchants. 

Roger,  the  twelfth  and  last  of  the  sons  of  Tancred , 
had  been  long  detained  in  Normandy  by  his  own  and 
his  father's  age.  He  accepted  the  welcome  summons ; 
hastened  to  the  Apulian  camp;  and  deserved  at  first 
the  esteem,  and  afterwards  the  envy,  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther. Their  valour  and  ambition  were  equal;  but  the 
youth,  the  beauty ,  the  elegant  manners ,  of  Roger, 

51)  The  description  of  Amalphi,  by  William  the  A  pulian, 
11.  iii.  p.  207)  contains  much  truth,  and  some  poetry  ;  and 
the  third  line  may  be  applied  to  the  sailor  s  compass : 
Nulla  magis  locuples  argento,  vestibus,  auro 
Partibus  innumeris  :  hac  pluriraus  urbe  raoratur 
Nauta  maris  caelique  vias  uperire  peritun. 
Hue  ct  Alexanclri  diversa  feruntur  ab  urbe 
Regis,et  Aiitiochi.  Genshaec  freta  plurima  transit. 
His  Avabes,  ludi,  Siculi  nascuntur  et  Afri. 
Haec  gens  est  totum  prope  nobilitata  per  orbein, 
Et  mcrcando  ferens,  et  amaas  jnercata  referre. 
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engaged  the  ciisinterested  love  of  his  soldiers  and  peo- 
ple. So  scanty  was  his  allowance  for  himself  and  forty 
followers,  that  he  descended  from  conquest  to  robbery, 
and  from  robbery  to  domestic  theft;  and  so  loose  were 
the  notions  of  property,  that,  by  his  own  historian ,  at 
his  special  command,  he  is  accused  of  stealing  horses 
from  a  stable  at  Melphi  5i!).  His  ^pirit  emerged  from 
poverty  and  disgrace  :  from  these  base  practices,  he  rose 
to  the  merit  and  glory  of  a  holy  war ;  and  the  invasion 
of  Sicily  was  seconded  by  the  zeal  and  policy  of  his 
brother  Guiscard.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks,  the 
idolaters,  a  most  audacious  reproach  of  the  Catholics, 
had  retrieved  their  losses  and  possessions ;  but  the  de- 
liverance of  the  island ,  so  vainly  undertaken  by  the 
forces  of  the  Eastern  empire ,  was  achieved  by  a 
small  and  private  band  of  adventurers  53).  In  the  first 
attempt,  Roger  braved,  in  an  open  boat,  the  real  and 
fabulous  dangers  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  ,•  landed  with 
only  sixty  soldiers  on  a  hostile  shore ;  drove  the  Sara- 
cens to  the  gates  of  Messina;  andsafely  returned  with 
the  spoils  of  the  adjacent  country.  In  the  fortress  of 
Tram',  his  active  and  patient  courage  were  equally  con- 
spicuous. In  his  old  age  he  related ,  with  pleasure, 
that,  by  the  distress  of  the  siege,  himself,  and  the  coun- 
tess his  wife ,  had  been  reduced  to  a  single  cloak ,  or 

52)  Latrocinio   armigerorum   suorum  in  multis  susten- 
tabatur,  quod  quidem  ad  ejus   ignominiam   non  dicimus; 
scd  ipso  ita  praecipiente  adhuc  vilioraet  reprehensibiliora 
dicturi  sumus  ut  pluribus  patescat  quam  laboriose  et  cum 
quanta  angustia  a  profunda  paupertate  ad  summum  culmen 
divitiarum  vel  honoris  attigent.  Such  is  the  preface  of  Mala- 
terra  J.  i.  c,  2  5)  to  the  horse-stealing.  From  the  moment  (1.  i. 
c.  10)  that  he  has  mentioned   his  patron,  Roger,  the  elder 
brother  sinks  into  the  second  character.  Something  similar 
in  Velleius  Paterculus  may  be  observed   of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius. 

53)  Duo  sibi  proficua  deputans  animae  scilicet  et  corporis 
si  terrain  Idoli.s  deditamad  cultum  divinum  revocaret.   (Gal- 
frid  Malaterra,  1.  ii.  c.  1 . )  The  conquest  of  Sicily  is  related  in 
the  three  last  books,  and  he  himself  has  given  an  accurate 
summary  of  the  chapters,  (p.  544,  546) 
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mantle,  which  they  wore  alternately:  that  in  a  sally, 
his  horse  had  been  slain,  and  he  was  dragged  away  by 
the  Saracens;  but  that  he  owed  his  rescue  to  his  good 
Gword,  and  had  retreated  with  his  saddle  on  his  back, 
lest  the  meanest  trophy  might  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  miscreants.  In  the  siege  of  Trani,  three  hundred 
Normans  withstood  mid  repulsed  the  forces  of  the 
island.  In  the  field  of  Ceramio,  fifty  thousand  horse 
and  foot  were  overthrown  by  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  Christian  soldiers ,  without  reckoning  St.  George, 
who  fought  on  horseback  in  the  foremost  ranks.  The 
captive  banners,  with  four  camels ,  were  reserved  for 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter ;  and  had  these  barbaric 
spoils  been  exposed,  not  in  the  Vatican,  but  in  the  Ca- 
pitol ,  they  might  have  revived  the  memory  of  the 
Punic  triumphs.  These  insufficient  numbers  of  the 
Normans  most  probably  denote  their  knights ,  the  sol- 
diers of  honourable  and  equestrian  rank,  each  of  whom 
was  attended  by  five  or  six  followers  in  the  field  54);  yet, 
with  the  aid  of  this  interpretation,  and  after  every  fair 
allowance  on  the  side  of  valour,  arms,  and  reputation, 
the  discomfiture  of  so  many  myriads  will  reduce  the 
prudent  reader  to  the  alternative  of  a  miracle  or  a  fable. 
The  Arabs  of  Sicily  derived  a  frequent  and  powerful 
succour  from  their  countrymen  of  Africa :  in  the  siege 
of  Palermo,  the  Norman  cavalry  was  assisted  by  the 
gallies  of  Pisa ;  and,  in  the  hour  of  action,  the  envy  of 
the  two  brothers  was  sublimed  to  a  generous  and  invin- 
cible emulation.  After  a  war  of  thirty  years  55),  Roger, 

54)  See  the  word  militcs,  in  the  Latin  Glossary  of  Ducange. 

55)  Of  odd  particulars,  I  learn  from  Malaterra,  that  the 
Arabs  had  introduced  into  Sicily  the  use  of  camels  (1.  i.e.  33) 
and  of  carrier  pigeons ;  (r.  42)  and  that  the  bite  of  the  ta- 
rantula provokes  a  windy  disposition,  quae  per  anum  inho- 
neste   crepitando   emergit :  a  symptom  most    ridiculously 
felt  by  the  whole  Norman  army  in  their  camp,  near  Palermo. 
(c.  30)  I  shall  add  an  etymology  not  unworthy  of  the  xith 
century  :   3/Icssana  is  derived  from  A'lessis,  the  place  from 
whence  the  harvests   of  tlie   isle  were   s^nt  in  tribute  tq 
Rome.  (1.  ii.  c.  i) 
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with  the  title  of  great  count,  obtained  the  sovereignly 
ef  the  largest  and  most  fruitful  island  of  the  Medi- 
terranean; and  his  administration  displays  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  mind  above  the  limits  of  his  age  and  edu- 
cation. The  Moslems  were  maintained  in  the  free  en- 
joyment of  their  religion  and  property  56)  ;  a  philoso- 
pher and  physician  of  Mazara,  of  the  race  of  Maho- 
met, harangued  the  conqueror,  and  was  invited  to 
court :  his  geography  of  the  seven  climates  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin ;  and  Roger,  after  a  diligent  perusal, 
preferred  the  work  of  the  Arabian  to  tho  writings  of 
the  Grecian  Ptolemy  57).  A  remnant  of  Christian  natives 
had  promoted  the  success  of  the  Normans :  they  were 
rewarded  by  the  triumph  of  the  cross.  The  island  was 
restored  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  new 
bishops  were  planted  in  the  principal  cities ;  and  the 
clergy  was  satisfied  by  a  liberal  endowment  of  churches 
and  monasteries.  Yet  the  Catholic  hero  asserted  the 
rights  of  th«  civil  magistrate.  Instead  of  resigning 
the  investiture  of  benefices ,  he  dextrously  applied  to 
bis  own  profit  the  papal  claims:  the  supremacy  of  the 
crown  was  secured  and  enlarged,  by  the  singular  bull, 
which  declares  the  princes  of  Sicily  hereditary  and  per- 
petual legates  of  the  Holy  See  58). 

56)  See  the  capitulation  of  Palermo  inMalaterra,!.  ii.  c. 
45)  and  Giannome,  who  remarks  the  general  toleration  of 
the  Saracens,  (torn.  ii.  p.  72) 

57)  John  Leo  Afer,  de  Medicis  et  Philosophis  Arabibus, 
c.  14,  apud  Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grace,  torn.  xiii.  p.  278,  279.  This 
philosopher  is  named  Esseriph   Essachalli,  and  he  died  in 
Africa,  A.  H.  510,  A.  D.  1 122.  Yet  this  story  bears  a  strange 
resemblance  to  the  sherif  adEdrissi,  who  presented  his  book 
(Geograhia  Nubiensis,  see  preface,  p.  88,  90,  170)  to  Roger, 
king  of  Sicily,  A.  H.  548,  A.  D.I  153  ;  (D'Herbelot  Bibhothe- 
queOrieiitale,  p.  786.  Prideaux's  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  188. 
Petit  de  la  Croix,  Hist,  de  Gengiscan ,  p.  535,  530.  Casiri, 
Bibliot.  Arab.  Ilispan.  torn.  ii.  p.  9.  13.)  and  I  am  afraid  of 
some  mistake. 

58)  Malaterra  remarks  the  foundation  of  the  bishoprics 
(1.  iv.  c.  7)  and  produces  the  original  of  the  bull.  (1.  iv.  c.  29) 
Giamione  gives  a  rational  idea  of  tlw*  privilege,aad  the  tri- 
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To  Robert  Guiscard,  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was 
more  glorious  than  beneficial;  the  possession  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria  was  inadequate  to  his  ambition.; 
and  he  resolved  to  embrace  or  create  the  first  oc- 
casion of  invading ,  perhaps  of  subduing ,  the  Roman 
empire  of  the  East  59).  From  his  first  wife ,  the  part- 
ner of  his  humble  fortunes,  he  had  been  divorced ,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  consanguinity;  and  her  son,  Bohe- 
inondwas  destined  to  imitate,  rather  than  to  succeed, 
liis  illustrious  father.  The  second  wife  of  Guiscard  was 
the  daughter  of  the  princes  of  Salerno ;  the  Lombards 
acquiesced  in  the  lineal  succession  of  their  son,  Roger; 
their  five  daughters  were  given  in  honourable  nup- 
tials 60)  ,  and  one  of  them  was  betrethed  ,  in  a  tender  ago, 
to  Constantine ,  a  bautiful  youth  ,  the  son  and  heir  of 
the  emperor  Michael  61).  But  the  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople was  shaken  by  a  revolution:  the  imperial  family 
of  Ducas  wa  confined  to  the;  palace  or  the  cloister;, 
and  Robert  deplored  ,  and  resented,  the  disgrace  of  his 
daughter,  and  the  expulsion  of  his  ally.  A  Greek, 
who  styled  himself  the  father  of  Constantine,  soon 
appeared  at  Salerno  ,  and  related  the  adventures  of  his 
fall  and  flight.  That  unfortunate  friend  was  acknow- 

bunal  of  the  monarchy  of  Sicily  ;  (toin.  ii.  p.  95,  102)  anfl 
St.  Marc  (Abrege,  torn,  iii.  p.  2  1  7,  301,  1st  column)  labours 
the  case  with  the  diligence  of  a  Sicilian  lawyer. 

50)  In  the  first  expedition  of  Robert  against  the  Greeks, 
I  follow  Anna.  Conmena,  (theist,  iiid,  ivth,  and  vth  books 
of  the  Alexiad'  William  Appulus,  (1.  ivth  and  vth.  p.  '2  TO, 
275)  and  Jeffrey  Malaterra.  ,1.  iii.  c.  13, 14,24,  29,  30)  Their 
information  is  contemporary  and  authentic,  but  none  of 
them  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  war. 

GO  One  of  them  was  married  to  Hugh,  the  sou  of  Azzo, 
orAxo,  a  marquis  of  Lombardy, — rich,  powerful,  and  nolle  ; 
(Gulielm.  Appul.  1.  iii.  p.  267)  in  the  xith  century,  and  whose 
ancestors,  in  the  xth  and  ixth  are  explored  by  the  critical 
industry  of  Leibnitz  and  Muratori.  From  the  two  elder  sons 
of  the  marquis  Azzo,  are  derived  the  illustrious  lilies  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Este.  See  Muratori  Antiehitae  Estense. 

01)  Anna  Comiieiia  somewhat  too  wantonly,  praises  and 
bewail*  that  haoidsome  boy,  who,  after  the  rupture  of  his 
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ledged  by  the  duke,  and  adorned  with  the  pomp  and 
titles  of  Imperial  dignity;  in  his  triumphal  progress 
through  Apulia  and  Calabria,  Michael  62)  was  saluted 
with  the  tears  and  acclamations  of  the  people;  and 
pope  Gregory  the  seventh  exhorted  the  bishops  to 
preach,  and  the  Catholics  to  fight,  in  the  pious  works 
of  his  restoration.  His  conversations  with  Robert 
were  frequent  and  familiar ;  and  their  mutual  promises 
wero  justified  by  the  valour  of  the  Normans  and  the 
treasures  of  the  East.  Yet  this  Michael ,  by  the  con- 
fession of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  was  a  pageant  and  an 
impostor ;  a  monk,  who  had  fled  from  his  convent,  or 
a  domestic,  who  had  served  in  the  palace.  The  fraud 
had  been  contrived  by  the  subtle  Guiscard;  and  he 
trusted,  that  after  this  pretender  had  given  a  decent 
colour  to  his  arms  ,  he  would  sink ,  at  the  nod  of  the 
conqueror,  into  his  primitive  obscurity.  But  victory 
was  the  only  argument  that  could  determine  the  belief 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  ardour  of  the  Latins  was  much 
inferior  to  their  credulity  :  the  Norman  veterans  wished 
to  enjoy  the  harvest  of  their  toils ,  and  the  unwarlike 
Italians  trembled  at  the  known  and  unknown  dangers 
of  a  transmarine  expedition.  In'  his  new  levies,  Ro- 
bert exerted  the  influence  of  gifts  and  the  promises, 
terrors  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority ;  and  some 
acts  of  violence  might  justify  the  reproach ,  that  age 
,and  iniancy  were  pressed ,  without  distinction ,  into  the 

barbaric  nuptials,  (1.  i.  p.  23)  was  betrothed  as  her  husband  ; 
he  was  ccyK^cc  tpvcicos  . . .  0£»  %st()(ov  cpiJiOTi{ir]iia.  . .  . 
ZQVTGK  yews  anOQQOV,  etc.  (p.  27)  Elsewhere,  she  describos 
the  red  and  white  of  his  skin,  his  hawk's  eyes,  etc.  1.  iii.  p.  71. 
02)  AimaComnena,  1.  i.  p.  28,29.  Gulielm.  Appul.  1.  iv.  p. 
27J.  GalfridMalaterra,  1.  iii.  c.  13,  p.  570,  580.  Malaterra 
is  more  cautious  in  his  style  ;  but  the  Apulian  is  bold  ami 
positive. 

Mentitus   se  Michaelem 

Wnerat  a  Danais  quidam  seductor  ad  ilium. 
As  Gregory  VII.  had  believed,  Baronius  almost  alone,  recog- 
nizes thu  emperor  Michael.  (A.  D.  1080,  No,  44) 
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service  of  their  unrelenting  prince.  After  two  year* 
incessant  preparations,  the  land  and  naval  forces  were 
assembled  at  Otranto,  at  the  heel,  or  extreme  promon- 
tory of  Italy ;  and  Robert  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  who  fought  by  his  side,  lu's  son,  Bohemoud,  and 
the  representative  of  the  emperor  Michael.  Thirteen 
hundred  knights63)of  Norman  race,  or  discipline,  formed 
the  sinews  of  the  army,  which  might  be  swelled  to 
thirty  thousand  64)  followers  of  every  denomination. 
The  men,  the  horses,  the  arms,  the  engines,  the  wooden 
towers ,  Covered  with  raw  hides,  were  embarked  on 
board  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  ;  the  transports 
had  been  built  in  the  ports  of  Italy,  and  the  gallies  were 
supplied  by  the  alliance  of  the  republic  of  Ragusa. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  the  shores  of 
Italy  and  Epirus  inclined  towards  each  other.  The 
space  between  Brundusium  and  Durazzo  ,  the  Roman 
passage,  is  no  more  than  one  hundred  miles  65);  at  the 
last  station  of  Otranto,  it  is  contracted  to  fifty  66  )  ;  and 
this  narrow  distance  had  suggested  to  Pyrrhus  and  Pom- 

63)  Ipjc  armataemilitiae  nonplusquam  MCCC  milites    se- 
cuin  habuisse,  ab  eis  qui  eidem  negotio  inteiiiierunt  attesta- 
tur.  (Malaterra,  l.iii.  c.  24,  p.  o83)These  are  the  same  whom 
the  Apulian  (1.  iv.  p.  2  73)  styles  the  equestris  gens  duels,  equi- 
tos  dc  gente  duels. 

64)  Ei$TQta.y.QVTCl')(ii'kici$ct§,  says  Anna  Commena  ;   (Ale- 
xias,l.  i.  p.  37)  and  her  account  tallies  with  the  number  and 
lading  of  the  ships.   Ivit  in    Dyrrachium  cum   3tv  millibus 
hominum,says  the  Chronicon  Breve  Normannianum.  (Mura- 
torie  Scriptores,  torn.  v.  p.  278.)  I  have  endeavoured  to  re- 
concil,  these  reckonings. 

05)  The  Itinerary  of  Jerusalem  (p.  690,  edit.  Wesseling) 
gives  a  true  and  reasonable  space  of  a  thousand stndia,  or  one 
hundred  miles,  which  is  strangely  doubled  byStrabo  (1.  vi- 
p.  433)  and  Pliny.  (Hist.  Natiir.  iii.  16) 

66)  Pliny  .Hist.  Nat.  iii,  6,  1C)  allows  quinquagintamillin 
for  this  brevissimus  cursus,  and  agrees  with  the  real  distance 
from  Otranto  to  La  Vallona,  or  Aulon.  (d'Anville,Analyse  de 
sa  Carte  des  Cotes  de  la  Grece,  etc.  p.  3,6;  Hermolaus  Bar- 
barus,  who  substitutes  centum;  (Harduin,  Not.  Ixvi.  in  Plin. 
1.  iii.)  might  have  been  corrected  by  every  Venetian  pilot 
who  had  sailed  out  of  the  gulph. 
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pey ,  the  sublime  or  extravagant  idea  of  abridge.  Before 
the  general  embarkation  ,  the  Norman  duke  dispatched 
Bohemondjwith  fifteen  gallies,to  seize  or  threaten  the  isle 
of  Corfu ,  to  survey  the  opposite  coast ,  and  to  secure  an 
harbour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vallona  for  the  landing 
of  the  troops.  They  passed ,  and  landed  without  per- 
ceiving an  enemy ;  and  this  successful  experiment  dis- 
played the  neglect  and  decay  of  the  naval  power  of 
the  Greeks.  The  islands  of  Epirus,  and  the  maritime 
towns  ,  were  subdued  by  the  arms  or  the  name  of  Ro- 
bert, who  led  his  fleet  and  army  from  Corfu  (I  use 
the  modern  appellation)  to  the  siege  of  Durazzo. 
That  city  ,  the  western  key  of  the  empire  ,  was  guarded 
by  ancient  renown  ,  and  recent  fortifications ,  by  George 
Palaeologus,  a  patrician,  victorious  in  the  Oriental  wars, 
and  a  numerous  garrison  of  Albanians  and  Macedo- 
nians ,  who ,  in  every  age,  have  maintained  the  charac- 
ter of  soldiers.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise, 
the  courage  of  Guiscard  was  assailed  by  every  form,  of 
danger  and  mischance.  In  the  most  propitious  season 
of  the  year,  as  his  fleet  passed  along  the  coast,  astorm 
of  wind  and  show  unexpectedly  arose :  the  Adriatic 
was  swelled  by  the  raging  blast  of  the  south ,  and  a 
new  shipwreck  confirmed  the  old  infamy  of  the  Aero  - 
ceraunian  rocks  67).  The  sails,  the  masts,  and  the  oars, 
were  shattered  or  torn  away ;  the  sea  and  shore  were 
covered  with  the  fragments  of  vessels ,  with  arms 
and  dead  bodies ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  pro- 
visions were  either  drowned  or  damaged.  The 
ducal  galley  was  laboriously  rescued  from  the  waves, 
and  Robert  halted  seven  days  on  the  adjacent  cape, to 
collect  the  relics  of  his  loss ,  and  revive  the  drooping 
spirits  of  his  soldiers.  The  Normans  were  n6  longer 

G7)Infames  scopulos  Acroceraunia,  Horat.  carm.i.  3.  The 
precipitem  Africum  decertantem  Aquilonibus  et  rabiem 
Koti,  and  the  monstra  nataiitia  of. the  Adriatic,  are  somewhat 
enlarged;  but  Horace,  trembling  for  the  life  of  Virgil ,  is  an 
interesting  moment  in  the  history  of  poetry  and  friendship. 
Vol.  X.  R 
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the  bold  and  experienced  mariners  who  had  explored 
the  ocean,  from  Greenland  to  mount' Atlas,  and  who 
smiled  at  the  petty  dangers  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  had  wept  during  the  tempest ;  they  were  alarmed 
by  the  hostile  approach  of  the  Venetians,  who  had 
been  solicited  by  the  prayers  and  promises  of  the  By- 
zantine court.  The  first  day's  action  was  not  disad- 
vantageous to  Bohemond,  a  beardless  youth  68) ,  who  led 
the  naval  powers  of  his  father.  All  night  the  gallies 
of  the  republic  lay  on  their  anchors  ,  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent ;  and  the  victory  of  the  second  day  V/KS 
decided  by  the  dexterity  of  their  evolutions  ,  the  staiion 
of  their  archers  ,  the  weight  of  their  javelins  ,  and  the 
borrowed  aid  of  the  Greek  fire.  The  Apuliaii  and 
Ragusian  vessels  fled  to  the  shore ,  several  were  cut 
from  their  cables  and  dragged  away  by  the  conqueror  ; 
and  a  sally  from  the  town  carried  daughter  and  dismay 
to  the  tents  of  the  Norman  duke.  A  seasonable  re-^ 
lief  was  poured  into  Durazzo  ,  and  as  soon  as  the 
besiegers  had  lost  the  command  of  the  sea ,  the 
islands  and  maritime  towns  withdrew  from  the  camp 
the  supply  of  tribute  and  provision.  That  camp 
was  soon  afflicted  with  a  pestilential  disease ;  five 
hundred  knights  perished  by  an  inglorious  death;  and 
the  list  of  burials  (if  all  could  obtain  a  decent  burial) 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  persons.  Under  these  ca- 
lamities, the  mind  of  Guiscard  alone  was  firm  and 
invincible :  and  while  lie  collected  new  forces  from 
Apulia  and  Sicily,  he  battered,  or  scaled,  or  sapped, 
the  walls  of  Durazzo.  But  his  industry  and  valour 
were  encountered  by  equal  valour  and  more  perfect 
industry.  A  moveable  turret ,  of  a  size  and  capacity 
to  contain  five  hundred  soldiers ,  had  been  roiled  for- 
wards to  the  foot  of  the  rampart:  but  the  descent  of 
the  door ,  or  draw-bridge,  was  checked  by  an  enormous 

08)  Tcov  Sf  HSTOVTtcoyava  avrn  fcpvfigiGKVTcav.  ;Alexi- 
as,  1.  iv.p.100.)  Yet  the  Normans  shaved  ,  and  the  Venetians 
wore  their  beards ;  they  must  have  derided  the  no-beard  of 
Bohemond  ;  an  harsh  interpretation  !  (Ducange,  Not.  ad  Ale- 
Xiad,p.  283.) 
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beam  ,   and  the   wooden  structure   was  instantly   con- 
sumed by  artificial  flames. 

While  the  Roman  empire  was  attacked  by  the 
Turks  in  the  East,  and  the  Normans  in  the  West,  the 
aged  successor  of  Michael  surrendered  the  sceptre 
to  the  hands  of  Alerius ,  an  illustrious  captain  ,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Comnenain  dynasty.  The  princess 
Anne ,  his  daughter  and  historian ,  observes ,  in  her 
affected  style,  that  even  Hercules  was  unequal  to  a 
double  combat ;  and ,  on  this  principle ,  she  approves 
an  hasty  peace  with  the  Turks,  which  allowed  her  fa- 
ther to  undertake ,  in  person  .  the  relief  Durazzo.  On 
his  accession,  Alexius  found  the  camp  without  soldiers, 
and  the  treasury  without  money;  yet  such  were  the 
vigour  and  activity  of  his  measures ,  that  in  six  months 
he  asswrnbled  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men  69), 
and  performed  a  march  of  five  hundred  miles.  His 
troops  were  levied  in  Europe  and  Asia ,  from  Pelopon- 
nesus to  the  Black  sea;  his  majesty  was  displayed  in 
the  silver  arms  and  rich  trappings  of  the  companies  of 
horse-guards ;  and  the  emperor  was  attended  by  a 
train  of  nobles  and  princes ,  tome  of  whom  ,  in  rapid 
succession ,  had  been  clothed  with  the  purple ,  and 
were  indulged  ,  by  the  lenity  of  the  times ,  in  a  life  of 
affluence  and  dignity;  Their  youthful  ardour  might 
animate  the  multitude ;  but  thefr  love  of  pleasure  and 
contempt  of  subordination  were  pregnant  with  disorder 
and  mischief ;  and  their  importunate  clamours  for  speedy 
and  decisive  action  disconcerted  the  prudence  of  Alexius, 

00)  Muratori  (Aniiali  d'ltalia  ,  torn.  ix.  p.  136, 137)  obser- 
ves that  some  authors  (Petrus  Diachon.  Chron.  Casinen.  1.  iii. 
c.  49)  compose  the  Greek  army  of  170,00<>  men  ,  but  that  the 
hundred  may  be  struck  off,  and  that  Mala' erra  re>  kons  only 
70,000;  a  slight  inaltentu  n.  The  passage  to  which  he  alludes, 
is  in  the  Chronicle  of  Lupus  Protospata.  .Script.  Ital.  tomv. 
p.  45)  Malaterra  (1.  iv.  c.  27)  speaks  in  high,  but  indefinite, 
terms  of  the  emperor  ,  cum  cbpiis  innumerabilibus  jlike  thfe 
Apulianpoet  ;  (1.  iv.  p.27'.;.) 

Mote  loL-uslarum  raontes  etplanateguntur. 

R  2  + 
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who  might  have  surrounded  and  starved  the  besieging 
array.  The  enumeration  of  provinces  recalls  a  sad 
comparison  of  the  past  and  present  limits  of  the  PiO- 
man  world :  the  raw  levies  were  drawn  together  in 
haste  and  terror ;  and  the  garrisons  of  Anatolia  or  Asia 
Minor ,  had  been  purchased  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
cities  which  were  immediately  occupied  bv  the  Turks. 
The  strength  of  the  Greek  army  consisted  in  the  Va- 
rangians ,  the  Scandinavian  guards ,  whose  numbers 
were  recently  augmented  by  a  colony  of  exiles  and 
volunteers  frcm  the  British  island  of  TJmle.  Under 
the  yoke  of  the  Norman  conqueror ,  the  Danes  and 
English  were  oppressed  and  united  :  a  band  of  adven- 
turous youths  resolved  to  desert  a  land  of  slavery ;  the 
sea  was  open  to  their  escape ;  and  ,  in  their  long  pil- 
grimage, they  visited  every  coast  that  afforted  any 
hope  of  liberty  and  revenge.  They  were  entertained 
in  the  service  of  the  Greek  emperor ;  and  their  first 
station  was  in  a  new  city  on  the  Asiatic  shore:  but 
Alexius  soon  recalled  them  to  the  defence  of  his  person 
and  palace;  and  bequeathed  to  his  successors  the  inhe- 
r^tance  of  their  faith  and  valour  70).  The  name  of  a 
Norman  invader  revived  the  memory  of  their  wrongs: 
they  marched  with  alacrity  against  the  national  foe,  and 
panted  to  regain  hi  Epirus ,  the  glory  which  they  had 
lost  in  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  Varangians  were 
supported  by  some  companies  of  Franks  or  Latins ; 
and  the  rebels  who  had  fled  to  Constantinople  from  the 
tyranny  of  Gtu'scard ,  were  eager  to  signalise  their  zeal 
and  gratify  their  revenge.  In  this  emergency,  the 
emperor  had  not  disdained  the  impure  aid  of  the  Pau- 
licians  or  Manichaeans  of  Thrace  and  Bulgaria  ;  and 
these  heretics  united  with  the  patience  of  martyrdom, 

70)  Sec  William  of  Malmsbury  deGestis  Aiiglorum,  1.  ii.  p. 
02.  Alexius fidera  Anglorum  suscipiens  praccipuisfamiliari- 
tatibus  suis  eos  applicabat,ainorem  eoruin  filio  transcribens. 
Ordeiicus  vitalis(llist.  Eccles.  1.  iv.  p.  SOS.l.vii.  p.  O41.)rela- 
tes  their  emigration  from  England,  and  thsir  service  in 
Greece. 
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the  spirit  and  discipline  of  active  volour?!).  Thetreatyv 
with  the  sultan  had  procured  a  supply  of  some  thousand 
Turks;  and  the  arrows  of  the  Scythian  horse  were  op- 
posed to  the  lances  of  the  Norman   cavalry.   Oil  the 
report     and    distant    prospect     of    these     formidable 
numbers  ,  Robert  assembled  a  council  of  his  principal 
officers.   "You  behold",  said    he,   "your  danger  :   it 
"  is  surgent  and  inevitable.   The  hills  are  covered  with 
"  arms  and  standards;  and  the  emperor  of  the  Greeks 
"  is    accustomed    to   wars    and    triumphs.   Obedience 
"  and  union  are  our  only  safety  ;   and  I  am  ready  to 
"  yield  the  command  to  a  more  worthy  leader.  "   The 
vote  and  acclamation,  even  of  his  secret  enemies,  as- 
sured him,  in  that  perilous  moment,   of  their  esteem 
and  confidence  ;  and  the  duke  thus   continued:   "Lot 
"us  trust    in  the    rewards    of  victory,    and  deprive 
':  cowardice   of   the    means  of  escape.    Let    us  burn 
"  our  vessels  and  our  baggage,  and  give  battle  on  this 
"  spot,  as  if  it  were  the  place  of  our  nativity  and  our 
"burial."  The  resolution  was  unanimously  approved; 
and  without   confining  himself  to  his  lines  ,   Guiscard 
awaited  ,  in  battle-array  ,   the  nearer  approach  of  the 
enemy.  His  rear  was  covered  by  a  small  river  ;  his 
right  wing  extended  to  the  sea  :   his  left  to  the  hills  : 
nor  was    he  conscious  ,   perhaps  ,  that    on  the  same 
ground  Caesar  and  Pompey  had  formerly  disputed  the 
empire  of  the  world  72). 

Against  the  advice  of  his  wisest  captains  ,  Alexius 
resolved  to  risk  the  event  of  a  general  action,  and  ex- 
horted the  garrison  of  Durazzo  to  assist  their  own  de- 
liverance by  a  well-timed  sally  from  the  town.  He 
marched  in  two  columns  to  surprise  the  Normans  by 


Seethe  Apuliau,!.  i.  p.  250.  The  character  and  story  of 
these  Manichaeans  has  been  the  subject  of  the  livth  chapter. 
7  2^  See  the  simple  and  masterly  narrative  of  Caesar  him- 
self. (Comment,  de  Bell.  Civil,  iii.  41  —  75.)  It  is  pity  -that 
Quintus  Icilius  (M.  Guischard)  did  not  live  to  analise  these 
operations  ,  as  he  has  done  the  campaigns  of  Africa  and  Spain. 
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day-break  on  two  different  sides :  his  light  cavalry  was 
scattered  over  the  plain ;  the  archers  formed  the  se- 
cond line;  and  the  Varangians  claimed  the  honours  of 
the  vanguard.  In  the  first  onset ,  the  battle-axes  of 
the  strangers  made  a  deep  and  bloody  impression  on 
the  army  of  Guiscard ,  which  was  now  reduced  to  fif- 
teen thousand  men.  The  Lombards  and  Calabrians 
ignominiously  turned  their  backs;  they  fled  towards 
the  river  and  the  sea;  but  the  bridge  had  been  broken 
down  to  check  the  sally  of  the  garrison  ,  and  the  coast 
was  lined  with  the  Venetian  galleys  ,  who  played  their 
engines  among  the  disorderly  throng.  On  the  verge  of 
ruin  they  were  saved  by  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  their 
chiefs.  Gaita ,  the  wife  of  Robert ,  is  painted  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  warlike  Amazon ,  a  second  Pallas ;  less 
skilful  in  arts,  but  not  less  terrible  in  arms,  than  the 
Athenian  Goddess  73) :  though  wounded  by  an  arrow 
she  stood  her  ground ,  and  strove  ,  by  her  exhortation 
and  example,  to  rally  the  flying  troops  74).  Her  female 
voice  was  seconded  by  the  more  powerful  voice  and  arm 
of  the  Norman  duke,  as  calm  in  action  as  he  was  mag- 
nanimous in  council :  "  Whither  "  ,  he  cried  aloud, 
"  whither  do  ye  fly  ?  your  enemy  is  implacable ;  and 
"  death  is  less  grievous  than  servitude."  The  moment 

73)  TTobUag  cclli]  KKV  [tr]  A&r]vr] ,  which  is  very  properly 
translated  by  the  president  cousin,  (Hist,  de  Constantinople, 
torn.  iv.  p.  131.  in  12mo)  qui  coinbattoit  coimne  une  Pallas, 
quoiquelle  ne  fut  pas  aussi  savante  que  cello  d'Athenes.  The 
Grecian  goddess  was  composed  of  two  discordant  characters 
of  Neith  ,  the  workwoman  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  and  of  a  virgin 
Amazon  of  the  Tritonian  Lake  Jn  Lybia.  (Banier  ,Mytholo- 
gie,  torn.  iv.  p.  1 — 31 .  in  12mo.) 

74)  Anna  Comnena  (1.  iv.  p.  11G)  admires,  with  some  degree 
of  terror  ,  her  masculine  virtues.  They  were  more  familiar  to 
the  Latins ;  and  though  the  Apulian  (1.  iv.  p.  273.)  mentions 
her  presence  and  her  wound  ,  he  represents  her  as  far  less  in- 
trepid. 

ITxorin  hocbello  Robert!  forte  sagitta 
Quadam  laesa  fuit  :  quo  vulnere  territa  Jiullaiu 
Dum  sperabat  opem  se  poene  subcgcrathosli. 
The  last  is  an  unlucky  word  for  a  female  prisoner. 
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was  decisive  :  as  the  Varangians  advanced  before  the 
line,  they  discovered  the  nakedness  of  their  flanks  ; 
the  main  battle  of  the  duke,  of  eight  hundred  knights, 
stood  firm  and  entire  ;  they  couched  their  lances  ,  and 
.the  Greeks  deplore  the  furious  and  irresistible  shock  of 
the  French  cavalry  75).  Alexius  was  not  deficient  in  the 
duties  of  a  soldier  or  a  general;  but  he  no  sooner  be- 
held the  slaughter  of  the  Varangians  ,  and  the  flight  of 
the  Turks,  than  he  despised  his  subjects,  and  despaired 
of  his  fortune.  The  princess  Anne  ,  who  drops  a  tear 
on  this  melancholy  event,  is  reduced  to  praise  the 
strength  and  swiftness  of  her  father's  horse  ,  and  his 
vigorous  struggle  ,  when  he  was  almost  overthrown  by 
the  stroke  of  a  lance,  which  had  shivered  the  Imperial 
helmet.  His  desperate  valour  broke  through  a  squa- 
dron of  Franks  who  opposed  his  flight  ;  and  after 
wandering  two  days,  and  as  many  nights,  in  the 
mountains  ,  he  found  some  repose  of  body,  though  not 
of  mind,  in  the  walls  of  Lychnidus.  The  victorious 
Robert  raproached  the  tardy  and  feeble  pursuit  which 
Lad  suffered  the  escape  of  so  illustrious  a  prize;  but  he 
consoled  his  disappointment  by  the  trophies  and  stand- 
ards of  the  field  ,  the  wealth  and.  luxury  of  the  Byzan- 
tine camp  ,  and  the  glory  of  defeating  an  army  five 
times  more  numerous  than  his  own.  A  multitude  of 
Italians  had  been  the  victims  of  their  own  fears  ;  but 
only  thirty  of  his  knights  were  slain  in  this  memorable 
day.  In  the  Roman  host  ,  the  loss  of  Greeks  ,  Turks, 
.and  English,  amounted  to  five  or  six  thousand  76)  :  the 


v.ajv  rrjv  arporjjyxara  TCOV  ivavncov  irniaaiKVTcov  Kskrcov 
(tVV7lOl<50V;(.\~nna.,l.  v.  p.  1  33.)  and  elsewhere  y.Ki  yUQ  Klfaos 
avrjQTcag  iJto%su£vos  fifv  ccvvTiOi^osr^v  OQ/UJJJ/,  ys.cn  TTJV 
Qiav  £%iv.  (p.  140.)  The  pedantry  of  the  princess  in  the  choi- 
ce of  classic  appellations  ,  encouraged  Ducange  to  apply  to 
his  couiitrynien  the  characters  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 

76)  Lupus  Protospata  (torn.  iii.  p.  45  )  says  6000  ;  William, 
she  Apulian  ,  more  than  5000.  (1.  iv.  p,  273.)  Their  modesty 
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plain  of  Durazzo  was  stained  with  noble  and  royal 
blood ;  and  the  end  of  the  impostor  Michael  was  more 
honourable  than  his  life. 

It  was  more  than  probable  that  Guiscardwas  not  af- 
flicted by  the  loss  of  a  costly  pageant ,  which  had  me- 
rited only  the  contempt  and  derision  of  the  Greeks. 
After  their  defeat,  they  still  persevered  in  the  defence 
of  Durazzo ;  and  a  Venetian  commander  supplied  the 
place  of  George  Palaeologus ,  who  had  been  impru- 
dently called  away  from  his  station.  The  tents  of  the 
besiegers  were  converted  into  barracks ,  to  sustain  the 
inclemency  of  the  winter ;  and  in  answer  to  the  defi- 
ance of  the  garrison,  Robert  insinuated  that  his  patience 
was  at  least  equal  to  their  obstinacy  77).  Perhaps  he 
already  trusted  to  his  secret  correspondence  with  a  Ve- 
netian noble, who  sold  the  city  for  a  rich  and  honour- 
able marriage.  At  the  dead  of  night  several  rope-lad- 
ders were  dropped  from  the  walls ;  the  light  Calabrians 
ascended  in  silence ;  and  the  Greeks  were  awakened 
by  the  name  and  trumpets  of  the  conqueror.  Yet 
they  defended  the  street  three  days  against  an  enemy 
already  master  of  the  rampart:  and  near  seven  months 
elapsed  between  the  first  investment  and  the  final  sur- 
render of  the  place.  From  Durazzo ,  the  Norman 
duke  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Epirus  or  Albania; 
traversed  the  first  mountains  of  Thessaly;  surprised 
three  hundred  English  in  the  city  cf  Gastoria ;  ap- 
proached Thessalonica ;  and  made  Constantinople 
tremble.  A  more  pressing  duty  suspended  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  ambitious  designs.  By  shipwreck,  pesti- 
lence, and  the  sivord,his  army  wag  reduced  to  athird 

is  singular  and  laudable:  they  might  with  so  little  troubls 
have  slain  two  or  three  myriads  of  schismatics  and  infidels. 

77)  The  Romans  had  changed  the  inauspicious  name  of 
Epidamus  to  Dyrrachium ;  (Pliu.  iii.  20  )  and  the  vulgar  cor- 
ruption ofDuraciiun  (see  Malaterra)  bore  some  affinity  to 
hardness.  One  of  Robert's  names  was  Durand  ,  a  Durando  : 
poor  wit !  (Alberic.  Monacb,  in  Chron.  apud  Muratori  Aimali 
d'Italia,tom.  ix.  p.  137.) 
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of  the  original  numbers  ;  and  instead  of  being  re- 
cruited from  Italy  ,  he  was  informed  ,  by  plaintive 
epistles,  of  the  mischiefs  and  dangers  which  had  been 
produced  by  his  absence  :  the  revolt  of  the  cities  and 
barons  of  Apulia  ;  the  distress  of  the  pope  ;  and  the 
approach  or  invasion  of  Henry  king  of  Germany. 
Highly  presuming  that  his  person  was  sufficient  for  the 
public  safety  ,  he  repassed  the  sea  in  a  single  Brigantine, 
and  left  the  remains  of  the  army  under  the  command 
of  his  son  and  the  Norman  counts,  exhorting  Bohe- 
mond  to  respect  the  freedom  of  his  peers  ,  and  the 
counts  to  obey  the  authority  of  their  leader.  The  son 
of  Guiscard  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  ;  and 
the  two  destroyers  are  compared  ,  by  the  Greeks,  to  the 
caterpillar  and  the  locust  ,  the  last  of  whom  devours 
whatever  has  escaped  the  teeth  of  the  former  78).  After 
winning  two  battles  against  the  emperor  ,  he  descended 
into  the  plain  of  Thessaly  ,  and  besieged  Larissa  ,  the 
fabulous  realm  of  Achilles  79)  ,  which  contained  the 
treasure  and  magazines  of  the  Byzantine  camp.  Yet 
a  just  praise  must  not  be  refused  to  the  fortitude  and 
prudence  of  Alexius,  who  bravely  struggled  with  the 
calamities  of  the  times.  In  the  poverty  of  the  state 
he  presumed  to  borrow  the  superfluous  ornaments  of 
the  churches  ;  the  desertion  of  the  Manichaeans  was 
supplied  by  some  tribes  of  Moldavia  ;  a  reinforcement 
of  seven  thousand  Turks  replaced  and  revenged  the 
loss  of  their  brethren;  and  the  Greek  soldiers  were 
exercised  to  ride,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  the  daily 


78)  BQH^SS  Y.ui  tntftSas  SIKSV  av  rig 
ViOV.  (Anna,l.  i.  p.  33)  By  these  similies,  so  different  from 
those  of  Homer  ,  she  -wishes  to  inspire  contempt  as  well  as 
horror  for  the  little  noxious  animal  ,  a.  conqueror.  Most  un- 
fortunately, the  common  sense,  or  common  nonsense,  of 
mankind  resists  her  laudable  design. 

70)          ProdhthacauctorTrojanaecladis  Achilles. 
The  supposition  of  the  Apulian  (1.  v.  p.  275.)  may  be  excused 
by  the  more  classicpoetry  of  Virgil,  (Aeneid  II.  197.)  Laris- 
saeus  Achilles  ,  but  it  is  not  justified  by  the  geography  of  Ho- 
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practice  of  ambuscades  end  evolutions.  Alexius  had 
i>e en  taught  by  experience  ,  that  the  formidable  cavalry 
of  the  Franks  on  foot  was  unfit  for  action  and 
almost  incapable  of  motion  80) ;  his  archers  were 
directed  to  aim  their  arrows  at  the  horse  rather 
than  the  man  ;  and  a  variety  of  spikes  and  snares  was 
scattered  over  the  ground  on  which  he  might  expect  au 
attack.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lariisa ,  the  events 
of  war  were  protracted  and  balanced.  The  courage  of 
Jiohemond  was  always  conspicuous,  and  often  success- 
ful ;  but  his  camp  was  pillaged  by  a  stratagem  of  the 
Greeks;  the  city  was  impregnable;  and  the  venal  or 
discontented  counts  deserted  his  standard ,  betrayed 
their  trusts,  and  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  emperor. 
Alexius  returned  to  Constantinople  with  the  advantage, 
rather  than  the  honour,  of  victory.  After  evacuating  the 
conquests  which  he  could  no  loi.ger  defend ,  the  sen  of 
Guiscard  embarked  for  Italy,  and  was  embraced  by  a 
father  who  esteemed  his  merit,  and  sympathised  in  his 
misfortunes. 

Of  the  Latin  princes ,  the  allies  of  Alexius  and 
enemies  of  Robert ,  the  most  prompt  and  powerful 
was  Henry  the  third  or  fourth ,  king  of  Germany  and 
Italy ,  and  future  emperor  of  the  West.  The  epistle 
of  the  Greek  monarch  81)  to  his  brother  is  filled  with  the 
warmest  professions  of  friendship  ,  and  the  most  lively 

80)  The  rcov  TttStlcov  Tt^occlfiarcc ,  which  iucumbered  the 
Anights  on  foot,  have   been   ignorantly    translated  spurs. 
'(Anna  Comiiena,  Alexias,  1.  v.p.  14<i)Ducange  has  explained 
the  true  sense  by  a  ridiculous    and  inconvenient  fashion, 
•which  lasted  from  the  xith  t,o  the  xvth  century.  These  peaks, 
in  the  form  of  ascorpien,  were  sometimes  two  foot,  and  fast- 
ened'to  the  knee  with  a  silver  chain. 

81)  The  epistle  itself  (Alexius,  1.  iii.  p.  03,  94,  05.)  well 
deserves  to  be  read    There  is  one  expression  ,  usQOTtsify.VV 
SsSsi-iSVOV  [.i£TC'.%QVGCi<;piU  ,  which Ducange  does  not  under- 
stand ,  I  habe  endeavoured  to  grope  out  ,\  tolerable  meaning  : 
XQVGKCplOV,  is  a  golden  crown  :az()07ttJL£<'.VS,  is  explained  by 
Simeon  Portius ,  (in  Lexico  Graeco.  Barbar.)  by 

,  a  flash  of  lightening. 
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desire  of  strengthening  their  alliance  by  every  public 
and  private  tie.  He  congratulates  Henry  on  his  suc- 
cess in  a  just  and  pious  war ,  and  complains  that  the 
prosperity  of  his  own  empire  is  disturbed  by  the  auda- 
cious enterprises  of  the  Norman  Robert.  The  list  of 
his  presents  expresses  the  manners  of  the  age ,  a 
radiated  crown  of  gold,  a  cross  set  with  pearls  to  hung 
on  the  breast,  a  case  of  relics,  with  the  names  and 
titles  of  the  saints,  a  vase  of  crystal,  a  vase  of  sar- 
donyx ,  some  bairn ,  most  probably  of  Mecca,  and  one 
hundred  pieces  of  purple.  To  these  he  added  a  more 
solid  present ,  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
Byzantines  of  gold ,  with  a  farther  assurance  of  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  thousand ,  so  soon  as  Henry  should 
have  entered  in  arms  the  Apulian  territories ,  and  con- 
firmed by  an  oath  the  league  against  the  common 
enemy.  The  G erman  82) ,  who  was  already  in  Lom- 
bardy  at  the  head  of  an  army  and  a  faction,  accepted 
these  liberal  offers ,  und  marched  towards  the  south  : 
his  speed  was  checked  by  the  sound  of  the  battle  of 
Durazzo ;  but  the  influence  of  his  arms  or  name,  in 
the  hasty  return  of  Robert ,  was  a  full  equivalent  for 
the  Grecian  bribe.  Henry  was  the  severe  adversary 
of  the  Normans,  the  allies  and  vassals  of  Gregory  the 
seventh ,  his  implacable  foe.  The  long  quarrel  of  the 
throne  and  mitre  had  been  recently  kindled  by  the  zeal 
and  ambition  of  that  haughty  priest  83)  :  the  king  and 

82)  For  these  general  events  I  must  refer  to  the  general 
historians  Sigonius  ,Baronius,  Muratpri,  Moslieim,  St.  Marc, 
etc. 

83)  The  lives  of  Gregory  VII.  are  cither  legends  or  invec- 
tives :  (St.  Marc,  Abrege  ,  torn.  iii.  p.  235,  etc.)  and  his  mira- 
culous or  magical  performances  are  alike  incredible  to  a  mo- 
dern reader.  He  will,  as  usual',  find  some  instruction  in  Le 
Clerc,  (Vie  de  Hildebranil,Bibliot.  ancienne  et  moderne,  torn. 
viii.)  and  much  amusement  in  Bayle.  (Dictionnaire  Critique, 
Gregoire  VII.)  That  pope  was  undoubtedly  a  great  man,  a  se- 
cond Athanasius,  in  a  more  fortunate  age  of  the  chuvch.  May 
I  presume  to  add,  that  the  portrait  of  Athanasius  is  one  of  the 
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the  pope  had  degraded  each  other;  and  each  had 
seated  a  rival  on  the  temporal  or  spiritual  throne  of 
his  antagonist.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  his 
Swabian  rebel ,  Henry  descended  into  Italy  ,  to  assume 
the  Imperial  crown,  and  to  drive  from  the  Vatican  the 
tyrant  of  the  church  8<±).  But  the  Fioman  people  ad- 
hered to  the  cause  of  Gregory :  their  resolution  was 
fortified  by  supplies  of  men  and  money  from  Apulia ; 
and  the  city  was  thrice  ineffectually  besieged  by  the 
king  of  Germany.  In  the  fourth  year  he  corrupted,, 
as  it  is  said,  with  Byzan  tine  gold,  the  nobles  of  Rome, 
whose  estates  and  castles  had  been  ruined  by  the  war. 
The  gates,  the  bridges,  and  fifty  hostages,  were  de- 
livered into  his  hands :  the  snl  ipope  ,  Clement  the 
third,  was  consecrated  in  the  Lateran  :  the  grateful 
pontiff  crowned  his  protector  iu  the  Vatican;  and  the 
emperor  Henry  fixed  his  residence  in  the  Capital ;  as 
the  lawful  successor  of  Augustus  and  Charlemagne. 
The  ruins  of  the  Septizonium  were  still  defended  by 
the  nephew  of  Gregory :  the  pope  himself  was  in- 
vested in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  and  his  last  hope 
was  in  the  courage  and! fidelity  of  his  Norman  vassal. 
Their  friendship  had  been  interrupted  by  some  reci- 
procal injuries  and  complaints;  but,  on  this  pressing 
occasion  ,  Guiscard  was  urged  by  the  obligation  of  his 
oath,  by  his  interest,  more  potent  than  oaths,  by  the 
love  of  fame,  and  his  enmity  to  the  two  emperors. 
Unfurling  the  holy  banner ,  he  resolved  to  fly  to  the 
relief  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles :  the  most  nu- 
merous of  lu's  armies ,  six  thousand  horse ,  and  thirty 

passages  of  my  history  (vol.  iii.p  336,  etc.)  with  which  I  am 
the  least  dissatisfied  ? 

84)  Anna,  with  the  rancour  of  a  Greek  schismatic,  calls  him 
xarcwrrvsros  OVTOS  lianas,  (1.  i-  p-  32)  a  pope,  or  priest, 
worthy  to  be  spit  upon  :  and  accuses  him  of  scourging  ,  shav- 
ing, perhaps  of  castrating  ,  the  ambassadors  of  Henry,  (p  31, 
33.)  But  this  outrage  is  improbable  and  doubtful.  (Seethe 
sensible  preface  of  Couun.) 


thousand  foot,  was  instantly  assembled;  and  his 
iiuiruh  from  Salerno  to  Rome  was  animated  by  the 
public  applause  and  the  promise  of  the  divine  favour. 
Henry ,  invincible  in  sixty-six  battles ,  trembled  at  his 
approach  :  recollected  some  indispensable  affairs  that 
required  his  presence,  in  Lombardy ;  exhorted  the 
Romans  to  persevere  in  their  allegiance ;  and  hastily 
retreated  three  days  before  the  entrance  of  the  Nor- 
mans. In  less  than  three .  years ,  the  son  of  Tancred 
of  Hauteville  enjoyed  the  glory  of  delivering  the 
pope,  and  of  compelling  the  two  emperors  of  the 
East  and  West  to  fly  before  his,  victorious  arms  85). 
But  the  triumph  of  Robert  was  clouded  by  the  cala- 
mities of  Rome.  By  the  aid  of  the  friends  of  Gre~. 
gory ,  the  walls  had  been  perforated  or  scaled ;  but 
the  Imperial  faction  was  still  powerful  and  active; 
on  the  third  day ,  the  people  rose  in  a  furious  tumult ; 
and  an  hasty  word  of  the  conqueror ,  in  his  defence  or 
revenge,  was  the  signal  of  fire  and  pillage  86).  The 
Saracens  of  Sicily ,  the  subjects  of  Roger  ,  and  auxili- 
aries of  his  brother,  embraced  this  fair  occasion  of 
rifling  and  profaning  the  holy  city  of  the  Christians : 
many  thousands  of  the  citizens,  in  the  sight,  and  by 
the  allies,  of  their  spiritual  father,  were  exposed  to 
violation  ,  captivity ,  or  death  ;  and  a  spacious  quarter 
of  the  city,  from  the  Lateran  to  the  Coliseum,  was 

85)  Sic  uiio  tempore  victi 

Sunt  terrae  Domini  duo:  res  Alernaimicus  iste, 

Imperil  rector  Romani  maximus  ille. 

Alter  ad  arma  ruens  armis  superatur ;  Ct  alter 

Nominis  auditi  sold  formidine  cessit. 

It  is  singular  enough,  that  the  Apulian  ,  a  Latin,  should  dis- 
tinguish the  Greek  as  the  ruler  of  the  Roman  empire,  (l.iv. 
p.  274.1 

Sfi)  The  narrative  of  Malaterra  (1.  iii  .  c.  37,  p.  587,  588) 
is  authentic,  circumstantial ,  and  fair.  Dux  ignem  exclamaas 
urbe  incensa  ,  etc.  The  Apulian  softens  tlie  mischief ,  (inde 
quiburdarn  .it-dibits  exustas)  which  is  again  exaggerated  in 
•ome  partial  Chronicles.  (Muratoii  Annali,  torn.  tr.  p.  147.) 
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consumed  by  the  flames ,  and  devoted  to  perpetual 
solitude  87).  From  a  city ,  where  he  was  now  hated, 
and  might  be  no  longer  feared  ,  Gregory  retired  to  end 
his  days  in  the  palace  of  Salerno.  The  artful  pontiff 
might  flatter  the  vanity  of  Guiscard  ,  with  the  hope  of 
a  Roman  or  Imperial  crown;  but  this  dangerous 
measure ,  which  would  have  inflamed  the  ambition  of 
the  Norman ,  must  for  ever  have  alienated  the  most 
faithful  princes  of  Germany. 

The  deliverer  and  scourge  of  Rome  might  have 
indulged  himself  in  a  season  of  repose;  but  in  the 
same  year  of  the  flight  of  the  German  emperor ,  the 
indefatigable  Robert  resumed  the  design  of  his  eastern 
•  conquests.  The  zeal  or  gratitude  of  Gregory  had 
promised  to  his  valour  the  kingdoms  of  Greece  and 
AsiaSS),  his  troops  were  assembled  in  arms,  flushed 
with  success ,  and  eager  for  action.  Their  numbers, 
in  the  language  of  Homer,  are  compared  by  Anna  to 
a  swarm  of  bees  89) ;  yet  the  utmost  and  moderate 
limits  of  the  powers  of  Guiscard  have  been  already 
defined;  they  were  contained  on  this  second  occasion 

87)  After  mentining  this  devastation ,  the  Jesuit  DonatuS 
(de  Roma  veteri  et  nova ,  1.  iv.  c.  8,  p.  480)  prettily  adds; 
Durarethodiequein  Caelio  monteinterque  ipsum  et  capito- 
liummiserobilis  facies  prostratae  urbis  ,  nisi  in  hortorum  vi- 
netorumque  aniaenitatom  Roma  resurrexisset  ut  perpetua 
viriditate  contegeret  vulnera  et  ruinas  suas. 

88.  The  royalty  of  Robert,either  promised,  or  bestowed  by 
the  pope,  (Anna,  1.  i.p.  32)  is  sufficiently  confirmed  by  tha 
Apuliau.  (1.  iv.  p.  270.) 

Romani  regni   sibi  promisisse  coronam; 
Papa  ferebatur. 

Nor  can  I  understand  why  Gretser,  aad  the  other  papal  advo- 
cates, should  be  displeased  with  this  newinstance  ofaposto^ 
lie  jurisdiction. 

89)  See  Homer  ,  Iliad  B.  (I  hate  this  pedantic  mode  of  quo- 
tation by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet)  87  ,  etc.  His 
bees  are  the  image  of  a  disorderly  crowd;  their  discipline  and 
public  works  seem  to  be  the  ideas  of  a  later  age.  (Virgil. 
Aeneid.  l.-i.) 
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in  one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels;  and  as  the  season 
was  far  advanced,  the  harbour  of  Brundusnim 90)  was 
preferred  to  the  open  road  of  Otranto.  Alexius ,  ap- 
prehensive of  a  second  attack ,  liad  assiduously  la- 
boured to  restore  the  naval  forces  of  the  empire ;  and 
obtained  from  the  republic  of  Venice  an  important 
succour  of  thirty-six  transports ,  fourteen  gallies  ,  and 
nine  galeots  or  ships  of  extraordinary  strength  and 
magnitude.  Their  services  were  liberally  paid  by  the 
licence  or  monopoly  of  trade ,  a  profitable  gift  of 
many  shops  and  houses  in  the  port  of  Constantinople, 
&nd  a  tribute  to  St.  Mark,  the  more  acceptable  as  it 
\vas  the  produce  of  a  tax  on  their  rivals  of  Amalphi. 
By  the  union  of  the  Greeks  and  Venetians ,  the 
Adriatic  was  covered  vvfth  an  hostile  fleet;  but  their 
twn  neglect,  or  the  vigilance?  of  Robert ,  the  change 
of  a  wind,  or  the  shelter  of  a  mist,  opened  a  free 
passage;  and  the  Norman  troops  were  safely  dis- 
embarked on  the  coast  of  Epirus.  With  tvvenly 
strong  and  well-appointed  gallies,  their  intrepid  duke 
immediately  sought  the  enemy ,  and  though  more 
accustomed  to  fight  on  horseback,  he  trusted  his  own 
life,  and  the  lives  of  his  brother  and  two  sons ,  to  thfe 
event  of  a  naval  combat.  The  dominion  of  the  sea 
was  disputed  in  three  engagements,  in  sight  of  the 
island  of  Corfu :  in  the  two  former ,  -the  skill  and 
numbers  of  the  allies  were  superior;  but  in  the  third 
the  Normans  obtained  a  final  and  complete  victory  91). 

00)  Guilielm.  A  ppulus,!.  v.  p.  270.  The  admirable  port  of 
Brundusium  was  double ;  the  outward  harbour  was  a  gulph 
covered  bynnisland,  and  narrowing  by  degrees  ,  tillitcom- 
municated  by  a  small  gullet  with  'the  inner  harbour  ,  which 
embraced  the  city  on  both  sides.  Caesar  and  nature  have 
laboured  for  its  ruin ;  and  against  such  agents  ,  whatareti'B 
feeble  efforts  of  the  Neapolitan  government  ?  (Swinburne's  , 
Travels  in  the  two  Sicilies,  vol.  i.  p.  384— 390.) 

91)  William  of  Apulia  (1.  v.  p.  270)  describes  the  victory  of 
the  Normans,  and  forgets  the  two  previous  defeats,  which  jre 
diligently  recorded  by  Anna  Comnena.  (1.  vi.  p.  159,  luU, 
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The  light  brigantines  of  the  Greeks  were  scattered  in 
ignominious  flight:  the  nine  castles  of  the  Venetians 
maintained  a  more  obstinate  conflict ;  seven  were  sunk, 
two  were  taken ;  two  thousand  five  hundred  captives 
implored  in  vain  the  mercy  of  the  victor;  and  the 
daughter  of  Alexius  deplores  the  loss  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand of  his  subjects  or  allies.  The  want  of  experience 
had  been  supplied  by  the  genius  of  Guiscard;  and 
each  evening ,  when  he  hud  sounded  a  retreat ,  he 
calmly  explored  the  causes  of  his  repulse ,  and  invented 
new  methods  how  to  remedy  his  own  defects ,  and  to 
baffle  the  advantages  of  the  enemy.  The  winter 
season  suspended  his  progress :  with  the  return  of 
spring  he  again  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople; but,  instead  of  traversing  the  hills  of  Epirus, 
lie  turned  his  arms  against  Greece  and  the  islands, 
where  the  spoils  would  repay  the  labour,  and  where 
the  land  and  sea  forces  might  pursue  their  joint  opera- 
tions with  vigour  and  effect.  But,  in  the  isle  of 
Cephalonia ,  his  projects  were  fatally  blasted  by  an 
epidemical  disease ;  Robert  himself,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age  ,  expired  in  his  tent ;  and  a  suspicion 
of  poison  was  imputed,  by  public  rumour,  to  his  wife, 
or  to  the  Greek  emperor  92).  This  premature  death 

161.)  In  her  turn ,  she  invents  or  magnifies  a  fourth  action, 
to  give  the  Venetians  revenge  and  rewards.  Their  own  feel- 
ings were  far  different,  since  they  deposed  their  doge,  propter 
excidium  stoli.  (Dandulus  in  Chron.  in  Muratoxi, Script.  Re- 
rum  Italicarum,  torn.  xii.  p.  249.) 

02)  The  most  authentic  writers,  William  of  Apulia,  (l.,v. 
p.  277)  Jeffrey  Malaterra,  (1.  iii.  c.  41, p.  589)  and  Roniuald 
of  Salerno,  (Chron.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Ital.  torn,  vii.) 
are  ignorant  of  this  crime,  so  apparent  to  our  countrymen. 
VyilliaiH  of  ilalmsbury,  (l.iii.  p.  107)  and  Roger  de  llovedeji ; 
(p.  710  ,  in  Script,  post  Bedam)  and  the  latter  can  tell,  how 
the  just  Alexius  married,  crowned  and  burnt  alive,  his  fema- 
le accomplice.  The  English  historian  is  indeed  so  blind  ,  that 
he  ranks  Robert  Guiscard  ,  or  "Wiscard  ,  among  the  knights  of 
Henry  I.  who  ascended  the  throne  iif  teen  years  after  the  du- 
ke of  Apulia's  death. 
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might  allow  a  boundless  scope  for  the  imagination  of 
his  future  exploits:  and  the  event  sufficiently  declares, 
that  the  Norman  greatness  was  founded  on  his  life  93). 
Without  the  appearance  of  an   enemy  ,   a  victorious 
army  dispersed  or  retreated  in   disorder   and  conster- 
nation ;   and  Alexius  ,  who  had  trembled  for  his  em- 
pire ,   rejoiced  in  his    deliverance.    The  gaily  which 
transported  the  remains  of  Guiscard  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  Italian  shore  ;  but    the  duke's  body   was  re- 
covered from  the  sea  ,  and  deposited  in  the  sepulchre 
of  Venusia94)  ,  a  place  more  illustrious  for  the  birth  of 
Horace  95)  ,  than  for  the  burial  of  the  Norman  heroef. 
Roger  ,  his  second  son  and  successor  ,   immediately 
sunk  to   the  humble  station  of  a   duke  of  Apulia  :  the 
esteem  of  partiality   of    his    father    left    the    valiant 
Boheinond    to    the    inheritance    of    his    sword.     The 
national  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  his  claims  ,   till 
the  first  crusade  against  the  infidels  of  the  East  opened 
a  more  splendid  field 'of  glory  and  conquest  96). 
Of  human  life  ,  the  most  glorious   or   humble  pro- 
spects are  alike  and  soon  bounded   by  the   sepulchre. 
The  male  line  of  Robert  Guiscard  was  extinguished , 
both  in   Apulia  and  at  Antioch  ,   in  the  second  gene- 
ration ;  but  his  younger  brother  became  the  father  of 

93)  The  joyful  Anna  Comnena  scatters  some  flowei-s  over 
the  graveof  an  enemy;  (Axexiad.  1.  v  p.  102 —  KiO)  and  his 
best  praise  is  the  esteem  and  envy  of  William  theConqueror  , 
the  sovereign  of  his  family.  Graecia  (;.ays  Malaterra)  hostibus 
tecedentibuj  libera  laeta  quievit :  Apulia  tola  sive  Calabria 
turbatur. 

94}     Urbs  Venusinanitettantisdecorata  sepulchris, 
is  one  of  the  last  lines  of  the  Apulian's  poem.  (1.  v.  p.  278.) 
"William  ofMalmsbury  (l.iii.p  I()7  )  inserts  an  epitaph  on 
Guiscard,  whichis  not  worth  transcribing. 

95)  Yet  Horace  had  few  obligations  to  Venusia:he  was  car- 
ried to  Rome  in  his  childhood;  (Serm.  i.  6)  and  his  repeated 
allusions  to  the  doubtful  limit  of  Apulia,  and  Lucania,  >.Carm. 
iii.  4,  Serm.  ii.  1)  are  unworthy  of  his  age  and  genius. 

90)  See  Giannone,  ^tom.  ii.  p.  88  —  93)  and  the  historians  ef 
the  first  crusade. 

Vol.  X.  S 
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a  Hue  of  kings  ;  and  tlie  son  of  the  great  count  was 
endowed  with  the  name,  the  conquests,  and  the  spirit, 
of  the  first  Roger  97).  The  heir  of  that  Norman  ad- 
venturer was  born  in  Sicily :  and ,  at  the  age  of  only 
lour  years  ,  he  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
island  ,  a  lot  which  reason  might  envy  ,  could  she 
indulge  for  a  moment  the  visionary,  though  virtuous, 
wish  of  dominion.  Had  Roger  been  content  with  his 
fruitful  patrimony ,  an  happy  and  grateful  people  might 
have  blessed  their  benefactor  ;  and  ,  if  a  wise  admi- 
nistration could  have  restored  the  prosperous  times  of 
the  Greek  colonies98),  the  opulence  and  power  of 
Sicily  alone  might  have  equalled  the  widest  scope  Hut 
could  be  acquired  and  desolated  by  the  sword  of  war. 
But  the  ambition  of  the  great  count  was  ignorant  of 
these  noble  pursuits  ;  it  was  gratified  by  the  vulgar 
means  of  violence  and  artifice.  He  sought  to  obtain 
the  undivided  possession  of  Palermo  ,  of  which  one 
moiety  had  been  ceded  to  the  elder  branch  ;  struggled 
to  enlarge  his  Calabrian  limits  beyond  the  measure  of 
former  treaties  ;  and  impatiently  watched  the  declin- 
ing health  of  his  cousin  William  of  Apulia,  the 
grandson  of  Robert.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  his 
premature  death  ,  Roger  sailed  from  Palermo  with 
seven  gallies  ,  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Salerno  ,  re- 

97)  The  reign  ofiloger,  and  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily  , 
fills  four  books  of  the  Istoria  Civile  of  Giannone,  (tom.ii. 
l.xi — xiv.  p.  130  — 340)  and  is  spread  over  the  ixth  and  xth 
volumes  of  the  Italian  Annals  of  Muratori.  In  the  Bibilothe- 
queltulique  .tom.i.p.  175 — 222)  I  find  an  u  ef  ul  abstract  of 
Capecelatro,  a  modern  Neapolitan,  who  has  composed  ,  ia 
two  volumes,  the  history  of  his  country  from  Roger  I.  to 
Frederic  II.  inclusive. 

08)  According  to  the  testimony  of  Philistus  and  Diodorus  , 
the  tyrant  Dionysj us  of  Syracuse  could  maintain  a  standing 
force  of  10,000  horse,  100,000  foot,  and  400  gallies.  Com- 
pare Hume  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  268,  435  )  and  his  adversary 
"Wallace.  (  Numbers  of  Mankind, p  306,307.)  The  ruins  of 
Agiigenlum  arc  the  theme  of  every  traveller,  d'Orville,  Rei- 
de.oJ,  Swinburne,  etc. 
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ceived,  after  ten  days  negociation ,  nn  oath  of  fidelity 
from  the  Norman  capital,  commanded  the  submission 
of  the  barons  ,  and  extorted  u  legal  investiture  from 
the  reluctant  popes  ,  who  could  not  long  endure  either 
the  friendship  or  enmity  of  a  powerful  vassal.  The 
sacred  spot  of  Bciievento  was  respectfully  spared,  as 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  ;  but  the  reduction  of 
Capua  and  Naples  completed  the  design  of  his  uncle 
Guiscard  ;  and  the  sole  inheritance  of  the  Norman 
conquests  was  possessed  by  the  victorious  Roger.  A 
conscious  superiority  of  power  and  merit  prompted 
him  to  disdain  the  titles  of  duke  and  of  count ;  and 
the  isle  of  Sicily,  with  a  third  perhaps  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Italy ,  might  form  the  basis  of  a  kingdom  99), 
which  would  only  yield  to  the  monarchies  of  France 
and  England.  The  chiefs  of  the  nation  who  attended 
his  coronation  at  Palermo ,  might  doubtless  pronounce 
under  what  name  he  should  reign  over  them;  but  the 
example  of  a  Greek  tyrant  or  a  Saracen  emir  were 
insufficient  to  justify  his  regal  character,  and  the  nine 
kings  of  the  Latin  world  100)  might  disclaim  their  new 
associate ,  unless  he  were  consecrated  by  the  authority 
of  the  supreme  pontiff.  The  pride  of  Anacletus  was 
pleased  to  confer  a  title,  which  the  pnde  of  the  Nor- 
man had  stooped  to  solicit  101)  ;  but  his  own  legitimacy 

90)  A  contemporaey  historian  of  the  acts  of  Roger  from  the 
year  1127  to  1 130, founds  his  titlo  on  merit  and  power,  the 
consent -of  the  barons,  and  the  ancient  royaltj  of  Sicily  and. 
Palermo,  without  introducing  pope  Anacletus,  (Alexand. 
CoenobiiTelesini  Abbatis  de  Rebus  gestis  Regis  Rogerii  ,lib. 
iv.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Kerum  Ital.  torn.  v.  p'.  007  —  045.1 

100)  The  kings  of  1'rance,  England,  Scotland,  Castille,  Ar- 
ragoii ,  Navarre,  Sweden  ,  Denmark,  and   Hungary.     The 
three  first  were  inoiv  ancient  than  Charlemagne  :  the  three 
next  were  created  by  their  sword,  the  three  last  by  their  bap- 
tism ;  and  of  these  the  king  of  Hungary  alone  was  honoured 
or  debased  by  a  papal  crown. 

101)  Fazellu«,and  a  crowd  of  Sicilians,  had  imagined  a  more 
early  and  independentcoronation,    V.  D.  1130,  May  1)  which 
Giannone  unwillingly  rejects,  (torn. ii. p.  137  — 144.)  This 
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was  attacked  by  the  adverse  election  of  Innocent  the 
second  ;  and  while  Anacletus  sat  in  the  Vatican  ,  the 
successful  fugitive  was  acknowledged  by  the  nations 
of  Europe.  The  infant  monarchy  of  Roger  was 
shaken ,  and  almost  overthrown ,  by  the  unlucky  choice 
of  an  ecclesiastical  patron;  and  the  sword  of  Lothaire 
the  second  ,  of  Germany  ,  the  excommunications  of 
Innocent  ,  the  fleets  of  Pisa  ,  and  the  zeal  of  St. 
Bernard  ,  were  united  for  the  ruin  of  the  Sicilian 
robber.  After  a  gallant  resistance ,  the  Norman  prince 
•was  driven  from  the  continent  of  Italy  ;  a  new  duiie 
of  Apulia  was  invested  by  the  pope  and  the  emperor, 
each  of  whom  held  one  end  of  the  gonfanon  ,  or  flag- 
staff ,  as  a  token  that  they  asserted  their  right  ,  and 
suspended  their  quarrel.  But  such  jealous  friendship 
was  of  short  and  precarious  duration  :  the  German 
armies  soon  vanished  in  disease  and  desertion  102):  the 
Apulian  duke  ,  with  all  his  adherents  ,  was  extermi- 
nated by  a  conqueror,  who  seldom  forgave  either  the 
dead  or  the  living ;  like  his  predeces'sor ,  Leo  the  ninth, 
the  feeble  though  haughty  pontiff  became  the  captive 
and  friend  of  the  Normans ;  and  their  reconciliation 
was  celebrated  by  the  eloquence  of  Bernard,  who  now 
revered  the  title  and  virtues  of  the  king  of  Sicily. 

As  a  penance  for  this  impious  war  against  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter ,  that  monarch  might  have  promised 
to  display  the  banner  of  the  cross  ,  and  he  accom- 
plished with  ardour  a  vow  40  propitious  to  his  interest 
and  revenge.  The  recent  injuries  of  Sicily  might 
provoke  a  just  retaliation  on  the  heads  of  the  Saracens: 
the  Normans,  whose  blood  had  been  mingled  with  so 

hction  is  disproved  by  the  silence  of  contemporaries  ;  nor  can 
it  be  restored  by  a  spurious  charter  of  Messina.  (Muratori , 
Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  ir.  p.  340.  Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  iv.  p. 
407,  4(>8) 

1(12)  Roger  corrupted  the  second  person  of  I.othaire's  army, 
•who  sounded,  or  rather  cried,  a  retreat :  for  the  Germans 
(says  Cmiiainus,  1.  iii.  c.  i.  p.  ol)are  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
trumpets.  Must  ignorant  himself ! 
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many  subject  streams,  were  encouraged  to  remember 
and  emulate  the  naval  trophies  of  their  fathers  ,  and 
in  the  maturity  of  their  strength  they  contended  with 
the  decline  of  an  African  power.  When  the  Fatimite 
caliph  departed  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt  ,  he  re- 
warded the  real  merit  and  apparent  fidelity  of  his 
servant  Joseph  ,  with  a  gift  of  his  royal  mantle  ,  and 
forty  Arabian  horses  ,  his  palace  ,  with  its  sumptuous 
furniture  ,  and  the  government  of  the  kingdoms  ot 
Tunis  and  Algiers.  The  Zeirides  103)  ,  the  descendants 
of  Joseph  ,  forgot  their  allegiance  and  gratitude  to  a 
distant  benefactor  ,  grasped  and  abused  the  fruits  of 
prosperity ;  and ,  after  running  the  little  course  of  an 
Oriental  dynasty  ,  were  now  fainting  in  their  own 
weakness.  On  the  side  of  the  land ,  they  were  pressed 
by  the  AJmohades  ,  the  fanatic  princes  of  Morocco, 
while  the  sea-coast  was  open  to  the  enterprises  of  the 
Greeks  and  Franks  ,  who  ,  before  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century  ,  had  extorted  a  ransom  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pieces  of  gold.  By  the  first  arms  of 
Roger ,  the  island  or  rock  of  Malta  ,  which  has  been 
since  ennobled  by  a  military  and  religious  colony ,  was 
inseparably  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Sicily.  Tri- 
poli 104) ,  a  strong  and  maritime  city  ,  was  the  next 
object  of  his  attack  ;  and  the  slaughter  of  the- males, 
the  captivity  of  the  females,  might  be  justified  by  the 
frequent  practice  of  the  Moslems  themselves.  The 
capit;-.!  of  the  Zeirides  was  named  Africa  from  the 
country ,  and  Mahadia  105)  from  the  Arabian  founder : 

103)  See  de  Guignes ,  Hist.  Generale  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p. 
360  —  373,  and  Cardonne,  Hist.  del'Afrique, etc.  sous  laDo- 
mhiation  des  Arabes,  torn.  ii.p.  70 — 144.  Their  common  ori- 
ginal appears  to  be  Novairi. 

104)  Tripoli  (says  the  Nubian  geographer,  or  more  proper- 
ly the  Sherif  alEdrisi)  urbs  fortis  ,  saxeo  muro  vallata,  sita 
prope  littus maris.  Hanc  expugnavit  Rogerius,qui  mulieri- 
bus  captivis  ductis,  viros  peremit. 

105)  See  the  geography  of  Leo  Africanus,  (in  Ramusio,  torn, 
i,  fol.  74,  verso,  fol..  7  5,  recto)  and  Shaw's  Travels,  (p.  110) 
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it  is  strongly  built  on  a  neck  of  land ,  but  the  imper- 
fection of  the  harbour  is  not  compensated  by  the 
fertility  of  the  adjacent  plain.  Mahadia  was  besieged 
by  George  ,  the  Sicilian  admiral ,  with  a  fleet  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  gallies  ,  amply  provided  with  men, 
and  the  instruments  of  mischief:  the  sovereign  had 
fled ,  the  Moorish  governor  refused  to  capitulate ,  de- 
clined the  last  and  irresistible  assault  ,  •  and  secretly 
escaping  with  the  Moslem  inhabitants,  abandoned  the 
place  and  its  treasures  to  the  rapacious  Franks.  In 
successive  expeditions,  the  king  of  Sicily,  or  his  lieu- 
tenants ,  reduced  the  cities  of  Tiuiis  ,  Safax ,  Capsia, 
Buna  ,  and  a  long  tract  of  the  sea-coast  106) ;  the  for- 
tresses were  garrisoned  ,  the  country  was  tributary, 
and  a  boast ,  that  it  held  Africa  in  subjection  ,  might 
be  inscribed ,  with  some  flattery  ,  on  the  sword  of 
Roger  107).  After  his  death  that  sword  was  broken; 
and  these  transmarine  possessions  were  neglected , 
evacuated  ,  or  lost ,  under  the  troubled  reign  of  his 
successor  108).  The  triumphs  of  Scipio  and  Belisarius 
have  proved ,  that  the  African  continent  is  neither 
inaccessible  nor  invincible :  yet  the  great  princes  and 
powers  of  Christendom  have  repeatedly  failed  in  their 
armaments  against  the  Moors ,  who  may  still  glory  in 
the  easy  conquest  and  long  servitude  of  Spain. 

Since  the  decease  of  Robert  Guiscard  the  Normans 

the  viith  book  of  Thuanus,  and  the  xith  of  the  Abbe  de'Ver- 
tot.  The  possession  and  defence  of  the  place  was  offered  by 
Charles  V.  and  wisely  declined  by  the  knights  of  Malta. 

106)  Pagi  has  accuratelj' marked  the  African  conquests  of 
Roger  ;  and  his  criticism  was  supplied  by  his  friend  the  Abb£ 
Longuerue,  with  some  Arabic  memorials.  (A.  D.  1147,  No  20, 
27,  A.D.  1  i48,No  16,A.D.  1153, Nol6.) 

107)  Appulus  et  Calaber,  Siculus  mihi  servit  et  Aier. 

A  proud  inscription  ,  which  denotes  ,  that  the  Norman  con- 
querors were  still  discriminated  from  their  Christian  and 
Moslem  subjects. 

108)  Hugo  Falcandus  (Hist.   Sicula,    in  Mutatori  Script, 
torn.  vii.  p.  270,  271)  ascribes  these  losses  to  the  neglect  or 
treachery  of  the  admiral  Majo. 
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had  relinquished,  ahove  sixty  years  ,  their  hostile  de- 
signs against  the  empire  of  the  East.  The  policy  of 
Roger  solicited  a  public  and  private  union  with  the 
Greek  princes  ,  whose  alliance  would  dignify  his  regal 
character  :  he  demanded  in  marriage  a  daughter  of  the 
Comneniiui  family  ,  and  the  first  steps  of  the  treaty 
seemed  to  promise  a  favourable  event.  But  the  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  his  ambassadors  exasperated 
the  vanity  of  the  new  monarch ;  and  the  insolence  of 
the  Byzantine  court  was  expiated  ,  according  to  the 
laws  of  nations  ,  by  the  sufferings  of  a  guiltless  peo- 
j)lel09).  With  a  fleet  of  seventy  gallies,  George,  the 
admiral  of  Sicily,  appeared  before  Corfu;  andboth  the 
island  and  city  were  delivered  into  his  hands  by  the  dis- 
affected inhabitants  ,  who  had  yet  to  luarn  that  a  siege 
it  still  more  calamitous  than  a  tribute.  In  this  iii- 
vision  ,  of  some  moment  in  the  annals  of  commerce, 
tfce  Normans  spread  themselves  by  sea ,  and  over  the 
provinces  of  Greece;  and  the  venerable  age  of  Athens, 
Thebes  ,  and  Corinth  ,  was  violaird  by  rapine  and 
cruelty.  Of  the  wrongs  of  Athens  ,  no  memorial 
remains.  The  ancient  walls  ,  which  encompassed , 
without  guarding  ,  the  opulence  of  Thebes  ,  were 
scaled  by  the  Latin .  Christians ;  but  their  sole  use  of 
tl.e  gospel  was  to  sanctify  an  oath  ,  that  the  lawful 
owners  had  not  secreted  any  relic  of  their  inheritance 
or  industry.  On  the  approach  of  the  Normans  the 
lower  town  of  Corinth  was  evacuated  :  the  Greeks 
retired  to  the  citadel ,  which  was  seated  on  a  lofty 
eminence  abundantly  watered  by  the  classic  fountain 
of  Pirene  ;  an  impregnable  fortress  ,  if  the  want  of 
courage  could  be  balanced  by  any  advantages  of  art  or 

109)  The  silence  of  the  Sicilian  historians,  who  end  too 
soon  or  begin  too  late,  must  be  supplied  by  Otho  of  Frisingen, 
a  German,  jde  Gesti*  Frederki  1. 1.  i.  c.  33,  in Muratori Script, 
tom.vi.  p.  OC8)  the  Venetian  Andrew  Dandulus,  (Id.  torn, 
xii.  p.  282  ;283)  and  the  Greek  writers  Cinnainus  (1.  iii.  c 
2  —  5}and  Nicetas.  (in  Manuel.  1.  ii.  c.  1  —  6.) 
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nature.  As  soon  as  the  besiegers  had  surmounted  the 
labour  (their  sole  labour)  of  climbing  the  hill ,  their 
general ,  from  the  commanding  eminence ,  admired  his 
own  victory ,  and  testified  his  gi-atitude  to  heaven ,  by 
tearing  from  the  altar  the  precious  image  of  Theodore 
the  tutelary  saint.  The  silk  weavers  of  both  sexes, 
whom  George  transported  to  Sicily  ,  composed  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil ,  and  in  comparing  the 
skilful  industry  of  the  mechanic  with  the  sloth  and 
cowardice  of  the  soldier  ,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim , 
that  the  distaff  and  loom  were  the  only  weapons  whicl 
the  Greeks  were  capable  of  using.  The  progress  of 
this  naval  armament  was  marked  by  two  conspicuous 
events  ,  the  rescue  of  the  king  of  France  ,  and  th:? 
insult  of  the  Byzantine  capital.  In  his  return  by  se* 
from  an  unfortunate  crusade  ,  Louis  the  seventh  WES 
intercepted  by  the  Greeks  ,  who  basely  violated  the 
laws  of  honour  and  religion.  The  fortunate  encounter 
of  the  Norman  fleet  delivered  the  royal  captive  ;  and 
after  a  free  and  honourable  entertainment  in  the  court 
of  Sicily  ,  Louis  continued  his  journey  to  Rome  and 
Paris  110).  In  the  absence  of  the  emperor  ,  Constaa- 
tinople  arid  the  Hellespont  were  left  without  defence 
and  without  the  suspicion  of  danger.  The  clergy  and 
people  ,  for  the  soldiers  had  followed  the  standard  of 
Manuel,  were  astonished  and  dismayed  at  the  hostile 
appearance  of  a  line  of  gallies  ,  which  boldly  cast 
anchor  in  the  front  of  the  Imperial  city.  The  forces 
of  the  Sicilian  admiral  were  inadequate  to  the  siege  or 
assault  of  an  immense  and  populous  metropolis  :  but 

110)  To  this  imperfect  capture  and  speedy  rescue  ,  I  apply 
the  nag  oltyov  jjlOt  rs  aiavui ,  of  Cinnamus,  1  ii.  c.  1 0,  p. 
40.  Muratori,  on  tolerable  evidence,  ( Amiali  rTItalia,  torn.  ix. 
p.  -f  2O,  42 1 )  laughs  at  the  delicacy  of  the  French ,  who  main- 
tain, marisque  nullo  impediente  periculo  ad  regnura  propri- 
umreversum  esse  :  yet  I  observe  that  their  adrocate,  Ducan- 
ge,  is  le.s  positive  as  the  commentator  on  Cinnamus,  than  a» 
tha  editor  of 
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George  enjoyed  the  glory  of  humbling  the  Greek  ar- 
rogance ,  and  of  marking  the  path  of  conquest  to  the 
navies  of  the  West.  He  landed  some  soldiers  to  rifle 
the  fruits  of  the  royal  gardens,  andpointad  with  silver, 
or  more  probably  with  fire ,  the  arrows  which  he  dis- 
charged against  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  111).  This 
playful  outrage  of  the  'pirates  of  Sicily ,  who  had  sur- 
prised an  unguarded  moment  ,  Manuel  affected  to 
despise ,  while  his  martial  spirit ,  and  the  forces  of  the 
empire ,  were  awakened  to  revenge.  The  Archipelago 
and  Ionian  sea  were  covered  with  his  squadrons  and 
those  of  Venice  ;  but  I  know  not  by  what  favourable 
allowance  of  transports  ,  victuallers  ,  and  pinnaces , 
our  reason  ,  or  even  our  fancy ,  can  be  reconciled  to 
the  stupendous  account  of  fifteen  hundred  vessels , 
which  is  proposed  by  a  Byzantine  historian,  These 
operations  were  directed  with  prudence  and  energy  : 
in  his  homeward  voyage  George  lost  nineteen  of  his 
gallies  ,  which  were  separated  and  taken  :  after  an 
obstinate  defence ,  Corfu  implored  the  clemency  of  her 
lawful  sovereign  ;  nor  could  a  ship ,  a  soldier  of  the 
Norman  prince ,  be  found  ,  unless  as  a  captive ,  within 
the  limits  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The  prosperity  and 
the  health  of  Roger  were  already  in  a  declining  state: 
while  he  listened  in  his  palace  of  Palermo  to  the  mes- 
sengers of  victory  or  defeat ,  the  invincible  Manuel , 
the  foremost  in  every  assault  ,  was  celebrated  by  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  as  the  Alexander  or  Hercules  of 
the  age. 

A  prince  of  such  a  temper  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  having  repelled  the  insolence  of  a  Barbarian.  It 

111)  In  palatium  regium  sagittis  igneas  injecit,  says  Dan - 
dulus  ;  but  Nicetas,  ( 1.  li.  c.  8.  p.  60' )  transforms  them  into 
Eff.ij  ccQyfVTtug  f%ovra  arpaxrovs,  and  adds,  that  Manuel 
styled  this  insult  naiyviov ,  and  yfAwra  ....  iessvovttt. 
These  arrows,  by  the  compiler,  Vincent  de  Beauvais  ,  are 
again  transmuted  into  gold. 
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was  the  right  and  duty ,  it  might  be  the  interett  and 
glory,  of  Manuel  to  restore  the  ancient  majesty  of  the 
empire  ,  to  recover  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  Sicily , 
and  to  chastise  this  pretended  king  ,  the  grandson  of  a 
Norman  vassal  112).  The  natives  of  Calabria  were  still 
attached  to  the  Greek  language  and  worship  ,  which 
had  been  inexorably  proscribed  by  the  Latin  clergy  : 
after  the  loss  of  her  dukes  ,  Apulia  was  chained  as  a 
servile  appendage  to  the  crown  of  Sicily :  the  founder 
of  the  monarchy  had  ruled  by  the  sword  ;  and  his 
death  had  abated  the  fear  ,  without  healing  the  dis- 
content ,  of  his  subjects :  the  feudal  government  was 
always  pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  rebellion  ;  and  a 
nephew  of  Roger  himself  invited  the  enemies  of  his 
family  and  nation.  The  majesty  of  the  purple ,  and  a 
series  of  Hungarian  and  Turkish  wars  ,  prevented 
Manuel  from  embarking  his  person  in  the  Italian  ex- 
pedition. To  the  brave  and  noble  Palaeologus  ,  his 
lieutenant  ,  the  Greek  monarch  entrusted  a  fleet  and 
army  ;  the  siege  of  Bari  was  his  first  exploit  ;  and , 
in  every  operation  ,  gold  as  well  as  steel  was  the  in- 
strument of  victory.  Salerno  ,  and  some  places  along 
the  Western  coast ,  maintained  their  fidelity  to  the 
Norman  king  ;  but  he  lost  in  two  campaigns  the 
greater  part  of  his  continental  possessions  ;  and  the 
modest  emperor,  disdaining  all  flattery  and  falsehood  , 
was  content  with  the  reduction  of  three  hundred  cities 
or  villages  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  ,  whose  names  and 
titles  wera  inscribed  on  all  the  walls  of  the  palace. 
The  prejudices  of  the  Latins  were  gratified  by  a  ge- 
nuine or  fictitious  donation  ,  under  the  seal  of  the 
German  Caesars  113);  but  the  successor  of  Conslantine 

112)  For  the  invasion  of  Italy,  which  is  almost  overlooked 
by  Nicetas,  see  the  more  polite  history  of  Cinnamus,  (1.  iv.  c. 
1 — 15,  p.  78  — 101)  wko  introduces  a  diffuse  narrative  by  a 
lofty  profession  ,  yitQt  mqg  £ix£iiu$  rs  ,  V.KI  rrjg  Irukuv 
t^y.t-meTO  yrjs,  K>S  *c«  TUVTKS  Papatoig  avuGtoGKiro. 

113)TheLatin,Otho,  (de  Gestis  Fredericil.  l.ii.  c.  30,  p. 
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soon  renounced  this  ignominious  pretence  ,  claimed 
the  indefeasible  dominion  of  Italy  ,  and  professed  his 
design  of  chacing  the  Barbarians  beyond  the  Alps. 
By  the  artful  speeches ,  liberal  gifts  ,  and  unbounded 
promises  ,  of  their  Eastern  ally  ,  the  free  cities  were 
encouraged  to  persevere  in  their  generous  struggle 
against  the  despotism  of  Frederic  Bai'barossa  :  the 
walls  of  Milan  were  rebuilt  by  the  contributions  of 
Manuel ;  and  he  poured  ,  says  the  historian  ,  a  river  of 
gold  into  the  bosom  of  Ancona  ,  whose  attachment  to 
the  Greeks  was  fortified  by  the  jealous  enmity  of  the 
Venetians  114),  The  situation  and  trade  of  Ancona  ren- 
dered it  an  important  garrison  in  the  heart  of  Italy: 
it  was  twice  besieged  by  the  arms  of  Frederic  ;  the 
Imperial  forces  were  twice  repulsed  by  the  spirit  of 
freedom  ;  that  spirit  was  animated  by  the  ambassador 
of  Constantinople ;  and  the  most  intrepid  patriots ,  the 
most  faithful  servants  ,  were  rewarded  by  the  wealth 
and  honours  of  the  Byzantine  court  115).  The  pride  of 
Manuel  disdained  and  rejected  a  Barbarian  colleague; 
his  ambition  was  excited  by  the  hope  of  stripping  the 
purple  from  the  German  usurpers ,  and  of  establishing 
in  the  West  ,  as  in  the  East  ,  his  lawful  title  of  sole 
emperor  of  the  Romans.  With  this  view  ,  he  solicited 

734)  attests  the  forgery:  the  Greelc,  Cinnamus,  (1.  i.e.  4.  p. 
76)  claims  a  promise  of  restitution  from  Conrad  and  Frede- 
ric. An  act  of  fraud  is  always  credible  when  it  is  told  of  the 
Greeks. 

114)  Quod  Anconitani  Graecumimperium  nimis  dilige- 

reiit Veneti  speciali  odio  Anconamoderunt.  The  cau^ 

se  of  love,  perhaps  of  envy,  were  the  beneficia,  flumeii  aureum 
of  the  emperor;  and  the  Latin  narrative  is  confirmed  by 
Cinnamus,  (1.  iv.  c.  \  4,  p.  98.) 

115)  Muratori  mentions  the  two  sieges  of  Ancona ;  the  first, 
in  1 1  (>7,  against  Frederic  I.  in  person  ;  ( Annali,  torn.  x.  p.  39. 
etc. )  the  second,  in  1173,  against  his  lieutenant ,  Christian, 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  a  man  unworthy  of  his  name  and  office, 
(p.  70,  etc. )  It  is  of  the  second  siege,  that  we  possess  an  ori- 
ginal narrative  ,  which  he  has  published  in  his  great  collec- 
tion, (tarn.  vi.  p.  921-~946,) 
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the  alliance  of  the  people  and  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
Several  of  the  nobles  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Greek 
monarch ;  the  splendid  nuptials  of  his  niece  with  Odo 
Frangipani  ,  secured  the  support  of  that  powerful 
family  116) ,  and  his  royal  standard  or  image  was  enter- 
tained with  due  reverence  in  the  ancient  metro- 
polis 117).  During  the  quarrel  between  Frederic  and 
Alexander  the  third  ,  the  pope  twice  received  in  the 
Vatican  the  ambassadors  of  Constantinople.  They 
flattered  his  piety  by  the  long-promised  union  of  the 
two  churches  ,  tempted  the  avarice  of  his  venal  court, 
and  exhorted  the  Roman  pontiff  to  seize  the  just  pro- 
vocation ,  the  favourable  moment  ,  to  humble  the 
savage  insolence  of  the  Alemanni  ,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  true  representative  of  Constantiue  and 
Augustus  11 8). 

But  these  Italian  conquests  ,  this  universal  reign , 
soon  escaped  from  the  hand  of  the  Greek  emperor. 
His  first  demands  were  eluded  by  the  prudence  of 
Alexander  the  third  ,  who  paused  on  this  deep  and 
momentous  revolution  119)  ;  nor  could  the  pope  be  se- 
duced ,  by  a  personal  dispute ,  to  renounce  the  perpe- 
tual inheritance  of  the  Latin  name.  After  his  re-union 
with  Frederic ,  he  spoke  a  more  peremptory  language, 
confirmed  the  acts  of  his  predecessors ,  excommuuica- 

11C)  "We  derire  this  anecdote  from  an  anonymous  chroni- 
cle of  Fossa  Nova,  published  by  Muratori.  (Script.Rer.  Ital. 
tom.vii.  p.  874.) 

l±~)TheBaGlteiOVGl](l:£l,OVof  Cinnamus  (1.  iv.  c.  14  p.  09) 
is  susceptible  of  this  double  sense.  A  standard  is  more  Latin, 
an  image  more  G  reek.  . 

llS^NihilominUs  quoque  petebat,  ut  quia  occasio  justa  et 
tcmpus  opportunum  et  acceptable  se  obtulerant,Romani  co- 
rona imperii a  sancto  apostolo  sibi  redderetur ;  quoniara  non 
ad  Frederic!  Alamaniii,  sed  ad  suum  jus  assermt  pertinere. 
(Vit.  Alexandri  III.  a  Cardinal.  Arragoniae,  in  Script.  Rernra 
Ital.  torn.  iii.  part.  i.  p.  458.)  His  second  embassy  was  accom- 
panied cum  immersa  multitudine  pecuniarum. 

ilO)  Nimis  alta  et  perplexa  sunt,  (Vit.  Alexandri  III.  p- 
460, 461 .)  says  the  cautious  pope. 
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l«d  the  adherents  of  Manuel,  and  pronounced  the  final 
separation  of  the  churches  ,  or  at  least  the  empires  of 
Constantinople  and  Rome  120).  The  free  cities  of 
Lombardy  no  longer  remembered  their  foreign  bene- 
factor ,  and  without  preserving  the  friendship  of  An- 
cona  ,  he  soon  incurred  the  enmity  of  Venice  121).  By 
his  own  avarice  ,  or  the  complaints  of  his  subjects  ,  thj 
Greek  emperor  was  provoked  to  arrest  the  persons,  aiii 
confiscate  the  effects  of  the  Venetian  merchants. 
This  violation  of  the  public  faith  exasperated  a  free  and 
commercial  people  :  one  hundred  gallies  were  launched 
and  armed  in  as  many  days  ;  they  swept  the  coasts  of 
Dalmatia  and  Greece  ;  but  after  some  mutual  wounds  , 
the  war  was  terminated  by  an  agreement,  inglorious  to 
the  empire,  insufficient  for  the  republic  ;  and  a  complete 
vengeance  of  these  and  of  fresh  injuries  ,  was  reserved 
for  the  succeeding  generation.  The  lieutenant  of  Ma- 
nuel had  informed  his  sovereign  that  he  was  strong 
enough  to  rjuell  any  domestic  revolt  of  Apulia  and  Ca- 
labria ;  but  that  his  forces  were  inadequate  to  resist  the 
impending  attack  of  the  king  of  Sicily.  His  prophesy 
was  soon  verified  :  the  death  of  Palaeologus  devolved 
the  command  on  several  chiefs,  alike  eminent  in  rank, 
alike  defective  in  military  talents  ;  the  Greeks  were  op- 
pressed by  land  and  sea  ;  and  a  captive  remnant  that 
escaped  the  swords  of  the  Normans  and  Saracens, 
abjured  all  future  hostility  against  the  person  or  domi- 
nions of  their  conqueror  122).  Yet  the  king  of  Sicily, 


120)  Mr]8£Vfj.saov 
TtQHspvTsquv  naiuia  TCOO^K  yticoov.  (  Cinnamus  ,  1.  iv.  c.  14. 

p.  ')'.).; 

121)Inhisvith  book,Cinnamus  describes  the  Venetian  war, 
which  Nicetas  has  not  thought  worthy  of  his  attention. 
Theltalianaccouiits,  which  do  not  satisfy  our  curiosity,  are 
reported  by  the  annalist  Muratori,  under  the  years  1171,  etc." 

122)  This  victory  is  mentioned  by  Kemuald  of  Salerno,  (irt 
Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  vii.  p.  108.)  It  is  whimsical  e- 
nough,that  in  the  praise  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  Cinnamus  (1.  iv. 
c.  1  J.  p.  07,  98.)  is  much  warmer  and  copious  than  Falcandss._ 
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esteemed  the  courage  and  constancy  of  Manuel  ,  who 
had  landed  a  second  army  on  the  Italian  shore  ;  he 
respectfully  addressed  the  new  Justinian  ;  solicited  a 
peace  or  truce  of  thirty  years ,  accepted ,  as  a  gift ,  the 
regal  title  ;  and  acknowledged  himself  the  military 
vassal  of  the  Roman  empire  liio).  The  Byzantine  Caesars 
acquiesced  in  this  shadow  of  dominion  ,  without  ex- 
pecting ,  perhaps  without  desiring  ,  the  service  of  a 
Norman  army  ;  and  the  truce  of  thirty  years  was  not 
disturbed  by  any  hostilities  between  Sicily  and  Constan- 
tinople. About  the  end  of  that  period  ,  the  throne  of 
Manuel  was  usurped  by  an  inhuman  tyrant ,  who  had 
deserved  the  abhorrence  of  his  country  and  mankind : 
the  sword  of  William  the  second,  the  grandson  of  Ro- 
ger ,  was  drawn  by  a  fugitive  of  the  Comnenian  race ; 
and  the  subjects  of  Andronicus  might  salute  the  stran- 
gers as  friends ,  since  they  detested  their  sovereign  as 
the  worst  of  enemies.  The  Latin  historians  1^4)  expatiate 
on  the  rapid  progress  of  the  four  counts  who  invaded 
Romania  with  a  fleet  and  army  ,  and  reduced  many 
castles  and  cities  to  the  obedience  of  the  king  of  Sicily. 
The  Greeks  1,25)  accuse  and  magnify  the  wanton  and  sa- 
crilegious cruelties  that  were  perpetrated  in  the  sack  of 

(p.  268,  270.)Butthe  Greekis  fond  of  description,  and  the  La- 
tin historian  is  not  fond  of  William  the  Bad. 

123;For  the  epi- tie  of  "William  I.  see  Cirnamus,(l.  iv.  c.  15. 
p.  101, 102.)  and  Nicetas.  (1.  ii.  c.  8.)  It  is  difficult  to  affirm  , 
whether  these  Greeks  deceived  themselves  or  the  public  ,  in 
these  flattering  portraits  of  the  grandeur  of  the  empire. 

124)1  can  only  quote  of  original  evidence,  the  poor  chroni- 
cles of  Siccard  of  Cremona,  (  p.  003.)  and  of  Fossa  Nova.  (p. 
875.)  as  they  are  published  in  the  viith  tome  of  Muratori's 
historians.  The  king  of  Sicily  sent  his  troops  contra  nequi- 

tiam  Androriici ad  acquirenduin  imperium  C.  P.  They 

were  capti  aut  confusi decepti  captique,  by  laaac. 

125)  By  the  failure  of  Cinnamus,  we  are  now  reduced  to 
Xicetas,(in  Andronico,  1.  i.  c.  7,  8,9. 1.  ii.  c.  7.  in  Isaac  Angelo, 
1.  i.  c.  1 — 4.)  who  now  becomes  a  respectable  contemporary. 
As  he  survived  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  he  is  above  flat- 
tery :  but  the  fall  of  Constantinople  exasperated  his  prejudi- 
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Thessalonica,  the  second  city  of  the  empire.  The  former 
deplore  the  fate  of  those  invincible  but  unsuspecting 
warriors  ,  who  were  destroyed  by  the  arts  of  a  van- 
quished foe.  The  latter  applaud,  in  songs  of  triumph, 
the  repeated  victories  of  their  countrymen  on  the  sea 
of  Marmora  or  Propontis ,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon, 
and  under  the  walls  of  Durazzo.  A  revolution  which 
punished  the  crimes  of  Andronicus,  had  united  against 
the  Franks  the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  successful  in- 
surgents :  ten  thousand  were  slain  in  battle ,  and  Isaac 
Angelus ,  the  new  emperor  ,  might  indulge  his  vanity 
or  vengeance  in  the  treatment  of  four  thousand  cap- 
tives. Such  was  the  event  of  the  last  contest  between 
the  Greeks  and  Normans  ;  before  the  expiration  of 
twenty  years  ,  the  rival  nations  were  lost  or  degraded 
in  foreign  servitude  :  and  the  successors  of  Constanti- 
ne  did  not  long  survive  to  insult  the  fall  of  the  Sicili- 
an monarchy. 

The  sceptre  of  Roger  successively  devolved  to  his 
son  and  grandson  :  they  might  be  confounded  under 
the  name  of  William ;  they  are  strongly  discriminated 
by  the  epithets  of  the  bad  and  the  good  :  but  these 
epithfets  ,  which  appear  to  describe  the  perfection  of 
vice  and  virtue,  cannot  strictly  be  applied  to  either  of 
the  Norman  princes.  When  he  was  roused  to  arms  by 
danger  and  shame ,  the  first  William  did  not  degenerate 
from  the  valour  of  his  race ;  but  his  temper  was  sloth- 
ful ;  his  manners  were  dissolute  ;  his  passions  head- 
strong and  mischievous  ;  and  the  monarch  is  responsi- 
ble ,  not  only  for  his  personal  vices ,  but  for  those  of 
Majo ,  the  great  admiral ,  who  abused  the  confidence  , 
and  conspired  against  the  life  of  his  benefactor.  From 
the  Arabian  conquest ,  Sicily  had  imbibed  a  deep  tinc- 
ture of  Oriental  manners  ;  the  despotism ,  the  pomp, 
and  ereii  the  haram  ,  of  a  sultan  ;  and  a  Christian  people 

ces  against  the  Latins.  For  the  honour  of  learning  I  shall 
observe  ;  that  Homer's  great  commentator,  Eustathiut ,  arch- 
biiliop  of  Xhessalonjca,  refused  to  dt»ert  his  fluck. 
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"  and  experience  ,  Sicily  and  Calabria  might  yet  be 
"  preserved  130), for  in  the  levity  of  theApulians,  ever 
"  eager  for  new  revolutions,  I  can  repose  neither  con- 
u  fidence  nor  hope  131)  .  Should  Calabria  be  lost  ,  the 
"  lofty  towers  ,  the  numerous  youth  ,  and  the  naval 
"  strength ,  of  Messina  132)  ,  might  guard  the  passage 
*'  against  a  foreign  invader.  If  the  savage  Germans 
*'  coalesce  with  the  pirates  of  Messina  ;  if  they  de- 
"  stroy  with  fire ,  the  fruitful  region  ,  so  often  wasted 
"  by  the  fires  of  mount  Aetna  133) ,  what  resource  will 
"  be  left  for  the  interior  parts  of  the  island,  these  noble 
"  cities  which  should  never  be  violated  by  the  hostile 
"  footsteps  of  a  barbarian  134)  ?  Catana  has  again  been 
"  overwhelmed  by  an  eartquake  :  the  ancient  virtue 
11  of  Syracuse  expires  in  poverty  and  solitude  135)  ; 
"  but  Palermo  is  still  crowned  with  a  diadem  ,  and 
"  her  triple  walls  inclose  the  active  multitudes  of 
"  Christians  and  Saracens.  If  the  two  nations ,  under 
"  one  king,  can  unite  for  their  common  safety,  they 
"  may  rush  on  the  Barbarians  with  invincible  arms. 
"  But  if  the  Saracens  ,  fatigued  by  a  repetition  of  in- 
*'  juries,  should  now  retire  and  rebel;  if  they  should 

130)  Certe  si  regem  lion  dubiae  virtutis  elegerint,  nee  a  Sa- 
racenis  Christian!  dissentiarit,  poterit  rex  creatus  rebus  licet 
quasi  desperatis  et  perditis  subvenire,  et  iucursus  hostiuiu, 
si  prudent er  egerit,  propulsare. 

131)  In  Apulis  ,  qui  ,  semper  novitate  gaudeutes,novaruin 
rcrum  studiis  aguntur,  nihil  arbitror  spei  ant  fiduciae  repo- 
nendum. 

132)  Si  civitim  tuorUm  virtutem  et  audaciatn  attendas, .  .  .  . 
murorum  etiam  ambitum  densis  turribus  circumseptum. 

-133)  Cum  crudelitate  piratica  Teutonum  confligat  atro. 
t-itas,  et  inter .ambustos  lapides  et  Aetlmae  fiagrantis  iiicen- 
dia,  etc. 

134)  Earn  partem,  quain  nobilissimarum  civilatHm  fulgor 
illustrat ,  quae  ettoti  regno  singular!  mernit  privilfgio  prae- 
minere,  nefarium  esset  . .  . ,  vel  barbaroriun  ingrcssn  pol]«i, 
I  wish  to  transcribe  his   florid  but  curious  description  of  the 
palace,  city,  and  luxuriant  plain  of  Palermo. 

135)  Vires  non  suppetunt,  et  conatus  tuos  tam  inopia  civi- 
nm,quampaucitas  bellatorum  eliduiu. 
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"  occupy  the  castles  of  the  .mountains  and  sea-coast, 
"  the  unfortunate  Christians ,  exposed  to  a  double  at- 
"  tack  ,  and  placed  ,  as  it  were  between  the  hammer 
"  and  the  anvil ,  must  resign  themselves  to  hopeless 
"  and  inevitable  servitude  "136).  We  must  not  forget, 
that  a  priest  here  prefers  his  country  to  his  religion ; 
and  that  the  Moslems ,  whose  alliance  he  seeks  ,  were 
still  numerous  aud  powerful  in  the  state  of  Sicily. 

The  hopes,  or  at  least  the  wishes  of  Falcandus,  were 
at  first  gratified  by  the  free  and  unanimous  election 
ofTancred,  the  grandson  of  the  first  king ,  whose  birth 
was  illegitimate ,  but  whose  civil  and  military  virtues 
shone  without  a  blemish.  During  four  years  ,  the  term 
of  his  life  and  reign,  he  stood  in  arms  on  the  farthest 
verge  of  the  Apulian  frontier,  against  the  powers  of 
Germany  ;  and  the  restitution  of  a  royal  captive  ,  of 
Constantia  herself ,  without  injury  or  ransom,  may  ap- 
pear to  surpass  the  most  liberal  measure  of  policy  or 
reason.  After  his  decease ,  the  kingdom  of  his  widow 
and  infant  soon  fell  without  a  struggle;  and  Henry  pur- 
sued his  victorious  march  from  Capua  to  Palermo. 
The  political  balance  of  Italy  was  destroyed  by  his 
success  ;  and  if  the  pope  and  the  free  cities  had  con- 
sulted their  obvious  and  real  interest ,  they  would  have 
combined  the  powers. of  earth  and  heaven  to  prevent 
the  dangerous  union  of  the  German  empire  with  the 

136)  At  vero  difficile  est  Christianos  in  tanto  rerum  tur- 
bine, sublato  regis  tiroore  Saracenos  non  opprimere,  si  Sara- 
ceni  injuriis  fatigati  ab  eis,  coeperint  dissidcre  et  castella  for  - 
te  maritima  vel  montanas  munitiones  occupaverint ;  ut  bine 
cum  Theutonicis  surama  virtute  pugnanrtum  illint  Saracenisr 
crebrisinsultibus  occurrendum,  quid  putas  acturi  sunt  Siculi 
inter  has  depress!  angustias,  et  velut  inter  inalleum  et  in cu- 
dem  multo  cum  discrimine  constituti  ?  hoc  utique  agent  quod 
poterunt,  ut  se Barbaris  miserabili  conditione  dedentes, in  co- 
rum  se  conferant  potestatem.  O  utinam  plebis  et  procerum  , 
Christianorum  et  Saracenorum  vota  conveuiant  ;  ut  regem  si. 
bi  concorditer  eligentes,  barbarostolis  viribu*,  toto  conanii- 
ne  ,  totisque  desideriis  proturbare  contendaiit. 
arid  Sicilian s  appear  to  be  confounded. 

T  2 
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.  kingdom  of  Sicily.  But  the  subtle  policy  ,  for  which 
the  Vatican  has  so  often  been  praised  or  arraigned ,  was 
on  this  occasion  blind  and  inactive  ;  and  if  it  were 
true  that  Celestine  the  third  had  kicked  away  the  Im- 
perial crown  from  the  head  of  the  prostrate  Henry  137), 
such  an  act  of  impotent  pride  could  serve  only  to  can- 
cel an  obligation  and  provoke  an  enemy.  The  Ge- 
noese ,  who  enjoyed  a  beneficial  trade  and  establish- 
ment in  Sicily,  listened  to  the  promise  of  his  boundless 
gratitude  and  speedy  departure  138)  :  their  fleet  com- 
manded the  streights  of  Messina,  and  opened  the  har- 
bour of  Palermo  ;  and  the  first  act  of  his  government 
was  to  abolish  the  privileges ,  and  to  seize  the  property 
of  these  imprudent  allies.  The  last  hope  of  Falcan- 
dus  was  defeated  by  the  discord  of  the  Christians  and 
Mahometans  :  they  fought  in  the  capital  ;  several 
thousands  of  the  latter  were  slain;  but  their  surviving 

brethren  fortified  the  mountains,  and  disturbed ,  above 

'•  ' 

thirty  years ,  the  peace  of  the  island.  By  the  policy  of 
Frederic  the  second  ,  sixty  thousand  Saracens  were 
transplanted  to  Nocera  in  Apulia.  In  their  wars  against 
the  Roman  church ,  the  emperor  and  his  son  Mainfroy 
were  strengthened  and  disgraced  by  the  service  of  the 
enemies  of  Christ ,  and  this  national  colony  maintained 
their  religion  and  manners  in  the  heart  of  Italy  ;  till 
they  were  extirpated,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cdn- 
tury,  by  the  zeal  and  revenge  of  the  house  of  Anjou  139). 

137)  The  testimony  of  an  Englishman,  of  Roger  de  Hove- 
don,  (p.GSO.)  will  lightly  weigh  against  the  silence  of  German 
and  Italian  history.  (  Muratori ,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  x.  p. 
15G.)The  priests  and  pilgrims,  who  returned  from  Rome,exal- 
tedby  every  tale  the  omnipotence  of  the  holy  father. 

138)  Ego  enini  in  eo  cum  Teutonic!*  manere  non  debeo. 
(Caffari,  Annal.Genuerises,  inMuratori,Script.  Rerum  Italic. 
torn.  vi.p.  307,  308.) 

139)  For  the  Saracens  ofSicily  and  Nocera,  see  the  annals 
of  Muratori,  (torn.  x.  p.  149.  and  A.  D.  1223,  1247)  Giannorie, 
(torn.  ii.  p.  085.^1  and  of  the  originals  in  Muratori's  Collection, 
Richard  de  St.  Germane,  (torn.  vii.  p.  090.)  Matteo  Spinelli  de 
Giovenazzo,  (torn.  vii.  p.  1064)  Nicholas  deJamsilla,  (torn.  x. 
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All  the  calamities  which  the  prophetic  orator  had 
deplored  ,  were  surpassed  by  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of 
the  German  conqueror.  He  violated  the  royal  sepul- 
chres, and  explored  the  secret  treasures  of  the  palace, 
Palermo  ,  and  the  whole  kingdom  :  the  pearls  and 
jewels,  however  precious  ,  might  be  easily  removed; 
but  one  hundred  and  sixty  horses  were  laden  with  the 
gold  and  silver  of  Sicily  135).  The  young  king,  hismo- 
ther ,  .and  sisters  ,  and  the  nobles ,  of  both  sexes ,  were 
separately  confined  in  the  fortresses  of  the  Alps ;  and, 
on  the  slightest  rumour  of  rebellion ,  the  captives  were 
deprived  of  life  ,  of  their  eyes ,  or  the  hope  of  poste- 
rity. Constantia  herself  was  touched  with  sympathy 
for  the  miseries  of  her  country  ;  and  the  heiress  of 
the  Norman  line  might  struggle  to  check  her  despotic 
husband ,  and  to  save  the  patrimony  of  her  new-born 
son ,  of  an  emperor  so  famous  in  the  next  age  under  the 
name  of  Frederic  the  second.  Ten  years  after  this 
revolution  ,  the  French  monarchs  annexed  to  their 
crown  the  duchy  of  Normandy  :  the  sceptre  of  her 
.ancient  dukes  had  been  transmitted  ,  by  a  grand- 
daughter of  William  the  conqueror  ,  to  the  house  of 
Plantagenet  ;  and  the  adventurous  Normans  who  had 
raised  so  many  trophies  in  France,  England,  and  Ire- 
land, in  Apulia ,  Sicily ,  and  the  East ,  were  lost ,  either 
iu  victory  or  servitude ,  among  the  vanguished  nations. 

p.  494.)  and  Matteo  Villani.  ( torn.  xiv.  1.  vii.  p.  103. )  The  last 
of  these  insinuates  ,  that  in  reducing  the  Saracems  of  Xocera, 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou  employed  rather  artifice  than  violence. 
140)  Muratori  quotes  a  passage  from  Arnold  of  Lubec  :  (1. 
iv.  c.  20.)  Reperit  thesauros  absconditos  ,  et  omi'em  lapidum 
pretiosorum  et  gemniarum  glorium,ita  ut  oiieratis  100  soma- 
riis  .  gloriosus  ad  terrain  suam  redierit.  Roger  de  Hoveden  , 
who  mentions  the  violation  of  the  royal  tomb  and  corpse*, 
computes  the  spoil  of  Salerno  at  200,000  ounces  of  gold, 
(p.  746.)  On  these  occasions,  lam  almost  tempted  to  exclaim 
•with  the  listening  maid  in  La  Fontaine  ,  "Je.  voudroisbien 
avoir  ce  qui  manque." 
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The  Turks  of  the  House  of  Seljuk. —  Their  Revolt 
against  Mahmud  ,  conqueror  of  Hindostan.  — 
Togrul  subdues  Persia ,  and  protects  the  Caliphs. 

—  Defeat  and  Captivity  of  the  Emperor  Romanus 
Diogenes  by  slip  ^4rslan.  —  Power  and  Magnifi- 
cence of  Malek  Shah  —  Conquest  of  ^4sia  Minor, 
and  Syria.  —  State  and  Oppression  of  Jerusalem. 

—  Pilgrimages  to  the  holy  Sepulchre. 

-T  rom  the  isle  of  Sicily  ,  the  reader  must  transport 
himself  beyond  the  Caspian  sea  ,  to  the  original 
seat  of  the  Turks  ,  or  Turkmans ,  against  whom  the 
first  crusade  was  principally  directed.  Their  Scythian 
empire  of  the  sixth  century  was  long  since  dissolved ; 
but  the  name  was  still  famous  among  the  Greeks  and 
Orientals  ;  and  the  fragments  of  the  nation ,  each  a 
powerful  and  independent  people, were  scattered  over 
the  desert  from  China  to  the  Oxus  and  the  Danube  : 
the  colony  of  Hungarians  was  admitted  into  the  re- 
public of  Europe,  and  the  thrones  of  Asia  were  occu- 
pied by  slaves  and  soldiers  of  Turkish  extraction. 
While  Apulia  and  Sicily  were  subdued  by  the  Nor- 
man lance ,  a  swarm  of  these  Northern  shepherds 
overspread  the  kingdoms  of  Persia ;  their  princes  ,  of 
the  race  of  Seljuk,  erected  a  splendid  and  solid  empire 
from  Samarcand  to  the  confines  of  Greece  and  Egypt ; 
and  the  Turks  have  maintained  their  dominion  in  Asia 
Minor ,  till  the  victorious  crescent  has  been  planted  on 
the  dome  of  St.  Sophia. 
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One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Turkish  princes  was 
Mahmood  or  Mahmudl'),  the  Gaznevide,  who  reigned 
in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia,  one  thousand  years 
after  the  birth  of  Christ.  His  father  Sebectagi,  was  the 
slave  of  the  slave  of  the  slave  of  the  commander  of 
the  faithful.  But  in  this  descent  of  servitude  ,  the 
first  degree  was  merely  titular ,  since  it  was  filled  by 
the  sovereign  of  Transoxiana  and  Ghorasan ,  who  still 
paid  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad. 
The  second  rank  was  that  of  a  minister  of  state ,  a 
lieutenant  of  the  Samanides  2)  ,  who  broke ,  by  his  re- 
volt ,  the  bonds  of  political  slavery.  But  the  third  step 
was  a  state  of  real  and  domestic  servitude  in  the  family 
of  that  rebel  ;  from  which  Sebectagi ,  by  his  courage 
and  dexterity  ,  ascended  to  the  supreme  command  of 
the  city  and  province  of  Gazna  3),  as  the  son-in-law  and 
successor  of  his  grateful  master.  The  falling  dynasty 
of  the  Samanides  was  at  first  protected  ,  and  at  last 
overthrown ,  by  their  servants ;  and ,  in  the  public  dis- 
orders ,  the  fortune  of  Mahmud  continually  increased. 
For  him,  the  title  of  sultan^)  was  first  invented;  and 

1)  I  am  indebted  for  his  character  and  history  to  d'Herbe- 
lot,  (Bibliotheque  Orientale,  Mahmud,  p.  533 — 537. )  M.  de 
Guignes  (Histoire  desHuns,  torn,  iii.p.  155  — 173,)  andour 
countryman,  Colonel  Alexander  Dow,  (vol.i.  p.  23 — 83.)  In. 
the  two  first  volumes  of  his  history  of  Hiiidostan,  he  styles 
himself  the  translator  of  the  Persian  Ferishta;but  in  his  florid 
text ,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  version  and  the  original. 

2)  The  dynas*  y  of  the  Samanides  continued  125  years,  A.  D. 
$74  — 909,  under  ten  princes.  See  their  succession  and  ruin  , 
in  the  Tables  of  M.  de  Guignes.  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p. 
404—400. )  They  were  followed  by   the  Gaznevides,  A.  D. 
999 — 1183,  (see  torn.  i.  p.  >39,  240  )  His  division  of  nations 
often  disturbs  the  series  of  time  and  place. 

3)  Gaznah  hortos  non  habe : ;  est  emporium  et  domicilium. 
mercaturae  Indicae.  Abulfedae  Geograph.  Reiske,  tab.  xxiii. 
p.349.dHerbelot,p.  304.  It  has  not  been  visited  by  any  mo- 
dern traveller. 

4)  By  the  ambassador  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  who  em- 
ployed an  Arabian  or  Chaldaic  word  that  signifies  lord  and 
matter,  ( d'Herbelot,  p.  825.)  It  is  interpreted  .4 
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his  kingdom  was  enlarged  from  Transoxiana  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ispahan  ,  From  the  shores  ot  the 
Caspian  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  But  the  principal 
source  of  his  fame  and  riches  was  the  holy  war  which 
he  waged  against  the  Gentoos  of  Hindostan.  lu  this 
foreign  narrative  I  may  not  consume  a  page  ;  and  a 
volume  would  scarcely  suffice  to  recapitulate  the  battles 
and  sieges  of  his  twelve  expeditions.  Never  was  the 
Musulman  hero  dismayed  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons,  the  height  of  the  mountains  ,  the  breadth  of 
the  rivers,  the  barrenness  of  the  desert  ,the  multitudes 
of  the  enemy  ,  or  the  formidable  array  of  their  ele- 
phants of  war  5).  The  sultan  of  Gazna  surpassed  the 
limits  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  :  after  a  march 
of  three  months  ,  over  the  hills  of  Gashmir  and  Thi- 
bet, he  reached  the  famous  city  of  Kinnoge6),oiithe 

SaotitVS  BttCiJ.fcov ,  by  the  Byzantine  writers  of  the  xith 
century,  and  the  name  (^sArai/OfjSoldanus)  is  familiarly  em- 
ployed in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  after  it  had  passed 
from  the  Gaznevides  to  the  Seljukides,  and  other  emirs  of 
Asia  and  Egypt.  Ducange  (Dissertation  xvi.  sur  Joinville, 
p.  238 — 240.  Gloss.  Graec.  et  Latin,)  labours  to  find  the 
title  of  sultan  in  the  ancientkingdom  ofPersia,but  his  proofs 
are  mere  shadows;  a  proper  name  in  the  Themes  of  Constan- 
tine,  (ii.  11. )  an  anticipation  of  Zonaras,  etc.  and  a  medal  of 
KaiKhosrou,  not  (  as  he  believes  )  tbeSassanide  ofthevith, 
but  the  S^eljukide  of  Iconium  of  the  xiiith  century ,  (  de  Gui- 
gne«, Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  246.) 

5)  Ferishta  (  apud  Dow,  Hist,  of  Hindostan,  vol.  i.  p.  49.) 
mentions  the  report  of  a  gun  in  the  Indian  army.  But  as  I 
am  slow  in  believing  this  premature  (A.  D.  1001  )use  of  artil- 
lery, I  must  desire  to  scrutinise  first  the  text, and  then  the  au- 
thority of  Ferishta  who  lived  in  the  Mogul  court  in  the  last 
century. 

1  6}  Kmnouge,  or  Canouge,  (the  old  Palimbothra,v  is  marked 
in  latitude  2?°  3',  longitude  800  J  13'.  See  d'Anville  (Anti- 
quitede  1'Inde,  p.  00 — 02,)  corrected  by  the  local  knowledge 
of  Major  Rennel;  (in  his  excellent  Memoir  on  his  map  of 
Hindostan,  p.  37— 43)  300  jewellers,  30,000  shops  for  the 
areca  nut,  00,000  bands  of  musicians, etc. (Abulfed.  Geograph. 
tab.  xv.  p.  274,  Dow  ,  vol.  i.  p,  16,)  will  allow  an  ample  de- 
-duction. 
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Upper  Ganges  :  and  ,  in  a  naval  combat  on  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Indus ,  he  fought  and  vanquished  four 
thousand  boats  of  the  natives.  Dehli  ,  Lahor  ,  and 
Multan,  were  compelled  to  open  their  gates  :  the  fer- 
tile kingdom  of  Guzarat  attracted  his  ambition 
and  tempted  his  stay;  and  his  avarice  indulged  the 
fruitless  project  of  discovering  the  golden  and  aromatic 
isles  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  On  the  payment  of  a 
tribute  ,  the  rajahs  preserved  their  dominions;  the 
people ,  their  lives  and  fortunes  ;  but  to  the  religion  of 
Hindostan  ,  the  zealous  Musulman  was  cruel  and  inex- 
orable :  many  hundred  temples,  or  pagodas,  were  level- 
led with  the  ground  ;  many  thousand  idols  were  demo- 
lished; and  the  servants  of  the  prophet  were  stimulated 
and  rewarded  by  the  precious  materials  of  which  they 
were  composed.  The  pagoda  of  Sumhat  was  situate 
on  the  promontory  of  Guzarat ,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Diu  ,  one  of  the  last  remaining  possessions  of  the 
Portuguese  7).  It  was  endowed  with  the  revenue  of  two 
thousand  villages ;  two  thousand  Brahmins  were  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  the  Deity,  whom  they  washed 
each  morning  and  evening  in  water  from  the  distant 
Ganges  :  the  subordinate  ministers  consisted  of  three 
hundred  musicians  ,  three  hundred  barbers ,  and  five 
hundred  dancing  girls ,  conspicuous  for  their  birth  or 
beauty.  Three  sides  of  the  temple  were  protected  by 
the  ocean,  the  narrow  isthmus  was  fortified  by  a  na- 
tural or  artificial  precipice;  and  the  city  and  adjacent 
country  were  peopled  by  a  nation  of  Fanatics.  They 
confessed  the  sins  and  the  punishment  oi  Kinnoge  and 
Dehli ;  but  if  the  impious  stranger  should  presume  to 
approach  their  holy  precincts,  he  would  surely  be  over- 
whelmed by  a  blast  of  the  divine  vengeance.  By  this 
challenge  ,  the  faith  of  Mahmud  was  animated  to  a 
personal  trial  of  the  strength  of  his  Indian  deity. 
Fifty  thousand  of  his  worshippers  were  pierced  by  the 

7)  The  idolater?  of  Europe,  says  Ferishta(Daw,  vol.  i.p.  66.) 
Consult  Abulfeda,  (p.  272,)  and  Kennel's  map  of  Hindostan, 
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his  kingdom  was  enlarged  from  Transoxiana  t,o  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ispahan  ,  from  the  shores  ot  the 
Caspian  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  But  the  principal 
source  of  his  fame  and  riches  was  the  holy  war  which 
he  waged  against  the  Gentoos  of  Hindostan.  In  this 
foreign  narrative  I  may  not  consume  a  page  ;  and  a 
volume  would  scarcely  suffice  to  recapitulate  the  battles 
and  sieges  of  his  twelve  expeditions.  Never  was  the 
Musulman  hero  dismayed  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons  ,  the  height  of  the  mountains  ,  the  breadth  of 
the  rivers,  the  barrenness  of  the  desert  ,the  multitudes 
of  the  enemy  ,  or  the  formidable  array  of  their  ele- 
phants of  war  5).  The  sultan  of  Gazna  surpassed  the 
limits  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  :  after  a  march 
of  three  months  ,  over  the  hills  of  Cashmir  and  Thi- 
bet, he  reached  the  famous  city  of  Kinnoge6),onthe 


Buci).f(DV ,  by  the  Byzantine  writers  of  the  xith 
century,  and  the  name  (^sirai/o^Soldanus)  is  familiarly  em- 
ployed in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ,  after  it  had  passed 
from  the  Gaziievides  to  the  Seljukides,  and  other  emirs  of 
Asia  and  Egypt.  Ducange  (Dissertation  xvi.  sur  Joinville, 
p.  238 — 240.  Gloss.  Graec.  et  Latin,)  labours  to  find  the 
title  of  sultan  in  the  ancientkingdom  ofPersia;but  his  proofs 
are  mere  shadows;  a  proper  name  in  the  Themes  of  Constan- 
tine,  (ii.il.)  an  anticipation  of  Zonaras,  etc.  and  a  medal  of 
Kai  Khosrou,  not  (  as  he  believes  )  tbeSassanide  ofthevith, 
but  the  Seljukide  of  Iconi  um  of  the  xiiith  century ,  (  de  Gui- 
gnes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  24(i.) 

5)  Ferishta  (  apud  Dow,  Hist,  of  Hindostan,  vol.  i.  p.  49.) 
mentions  the  report  of  a  gun  in  the  Indian  army.  But  as  I 
am  slow  in  believing  this  premature  (A.  D.  1001  )use  of  artil- 
lery, I  must  desire  to  scrutinise  first  the  text, and  then  the  au- 
thority of  Ferishta  who  lived  in  the  Mogul  court  in  the  last 
century. 

•  6)  Kmnouge,  or  Canou^e,  (the  old  Palimbothra,^  is  marked 
in  latitude  z!Q  3',  longitude  800°  13'.  See  d'Anville  (Anti- 
quitede  1'Inde,  p.  00 — 02,)  corrected  by  the  local  knowledge 
of  Major  Rennel;  (in  his  excellent  Memoir  on  his  map  of 
Hindostan,  p.  37  — 43)  300  jewellers,  30,000  shops  for  the 
areca  nut,  60,000  bands  of  musicians, etc.(Abulfed.  Geograph. 
tab.  xv.  p;  274,  Dow  ,  vol.  i.  p,  10,)  will  allow  an  ample  de- 
-duction. 
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Upper  Ganges  :  and  ,  in  a  naval  combat  on  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Indus ,  he  fought  and  vanquished  four 
thousand  boats  of  the  natives.  Dehli  ,  Lahor  ,  and 
Multan,  were  compelled  to  open  their  gates :  the  fer- 
tile kingdom  of  Guzarat  attracted  his  ambition 
and  tempted  his  stay;  and  his  avarice  indulged  the 
fruitless  project  of  discovering  the  golden  and  aromatic 
isles  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  On  the  payment  of  a 
tribute  ,  the  rajahs  preserved  their  dominions;  the 
people  ,  their  lives  and  fortunes  ;  but  to  the  religion  of 
Hindostan  ,  the  zealous  Musulman  was  cruel  and  inex- 
orable :  many  hundred  temples  ,  or  pagodas,  were  level- 
led with  the  ground ;  many  thousand  idols  were  demo- 
lished ;  and  the  servants  of  the  prophet  were  stimulated 
and  rewarded  by  the  precious  materials  of  which  they 
were  composed.  The  pagoda  of  Sumnat  was  situate 
on  the  promontory  of  Guzarat ,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Diu  ,  one  of  the  last  remaining  possessions  of  the 
Portuguese  7).  It  was  endowed  with  the  revenue  of  two 
thousand  villages ;  two  thousand  Brahmins  were  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  the  Deity ,  whom  they  washed 
each  morning  and  evening  in  water  from  the  distant 
Ganges  :  the  subordinate  ministers  consisted  of  three 
hundred  musicians  ,  three  hundred  barbers ,  and  five 
hundred  dancing  girls ,  conspicuous  for  their  birth  or 
beauty.  Three  sides  of  the  temple  were  protected  by 
the  ocean,  the  narrow  isthmus  was  fortified  by  a  na- 
tural or  artificial  precipice;  and  the  city  and  adjacent 
country  were  peopled  by  a  nation  of  Fanatics.  They 
confessed  the  sins  and  the  punishment  ot  Kiimoge  and 
Dehli ;  but  if  the  impious  stranger  should  presume  to 
approach  their  holy  precincts,  he  would  surely  be  over- 
whelmed by  a  blast  of  the  divine  vengeance.  By  this 
challenge  ,  the  faith  of  Mahmud  was  animated  to  a 
personal  trial  of  the  strength  of  his  Indian  deity. 
Fifty  thousand  of  his  worshippers  were  pierced  by  the 

7)  The  idolaters  of  Europe,  says  Ferishta(DQW,  vol.  i.p.  (>6,) 
Consult  Abulfeda,  (p.  272,)  and  Kennel's  map  of  Hindostan, 
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spear  of  the  Moslems  :  the  wall  were  scaled  ;  the 
sanctuary  was  profaned  ;  and  the  conqueror  aimed  a 
blow  of  his  iron  mace  at  the  head  of  the  idol.  The 
trembling  Brahmins  are  said  to  have  offered  ten  mil- 
lions sterling  for  his  ransom;  and  it  was  urged  by  the 
wisest  counsellors  ,  that  the  destruction  of  a  stone 
image  would  not  change  the  hearts  of  the  Gentoos , 
and  that  such  a  sum  might  be  dedicated  to  the  relief  of 
the  true  believers.  "Your  reasons",  replied  the  Sul- 
tan ,  "  are  specious  and  strong ;  but  never  in  the  eyes 
"  of  posterity  shall  Mahmud  appear  as  a  merchant 
"  of  idols."  He  repeated  his  blows  ,  and  a  treasure 
of  pearls  and  rubies,  concealed  in  the  belly  of  the 
statue,  explained, in  some  degree,  the  devout  prodiga- 
lity of  the  Brahmins.  The  fragments  of  the  idol  were 
distributed  to  Cazna  ,  Mecca  ,  and  Medina.  Bagdad 
lis:e:ied  to  the  edifying  tale ;  and  Malimud  was  saluted 
by  the  caliph  with  the  title  of  guardian  of  the  fortune 
and  faith  of  Mahomet. 

From  the  paths  of  blood ,  and  such  is  the  history  of 
nations ,  I  cannot  refuse  to  turn  aside  to  gather  some 
flowers  of  science  or  virtue.  The  name  of  Mahmud 
the  Gaznevide  is  still  venerable  in  the  East;  his  sub- 
jects enjoyed  the  blessings  of  prosperity  and  peace  ;  his 
vices  were  concealed  by  the  veil  of  religion  ;  and 
two  familiar  examples  will  testify  his  justice  and  mag- 
nanimity. I.  As  he  sat  in  the  Divan  ,  an,  unhappy 
subject  bowed  before  the  throne  to  accuse  the  inso- 
lence of  a  Turkish  soldier  who  had  driven  him  from  his 
house  and  bed.  "  Suspend  your  clamours "  ,  said 
Mahmud ,"  "  inform  me  of  his  next  visit ,  and  ourself 
"  in  person  will  judge  and  punish  the  offender.  "  The 
sultan  followed  ID'S  guide ,  invested  the  house  with  his 
guards,  and  extinguishing  the  torches  ,  pronounced  the 
death  of  the  criminal ,  who  had  been  seized  in  the  act 
of  rapine  and  adultery.  After  the  execution  of  his 
sentence  ,  the  lights  were  rekindled  ,  Mahmud  fell  pros- 
trate in  prayer,  and  rising  from  the  ground ,  demanded 
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some  homely  fare,  which  he  devoured  with  the  voraci- 
ousness of  hunger.  The  poor  man,  whose  injury  he 
had  avenged ,  was  unable  to  suppress  his  astonishment 
and  curiosity  ;  and  the  courteous  monarch  condescended 
to  explain  the  motives  of  this  singular  behaviour. 
"  I  had  reason  to  suspect  that  none  except  one  of  my 
"  sons  could  dare  to  perpetrate  such  on  outrage ;  and 
"  I  extinguished  the  lights  ,  that  my  justice  might  be 
"blind  and  inexorable.  My  prayer  was  a  thanksgiving 
"  on  the  discovery  of  the  offender;  and  so  painful  was 
"  my  anxiety  ,  that  I  had  passed  three  days  without 
*'  food  since  the  first  moment  of  your  complaint. "  II. 
The  sultan  of  Gazna  had  declared  war  against  the 
dynasty  of  the  Bowides ,  the  sovereigns  of  the  western 
Persia  :  he  was  disarmad  by  an  epistle  of  the  sultana 
mother,  and  delayed  his  invasion  till  the  manhood  of 
her  son 8).  "During  th«  life  of  my  husband",  said 
the  artful  regent ,  "  I  was  ever  apprehensive  of  your 
"  ambition  :  he  was  a  prince  and  a  soldier  worthy  of 
"  your  arms.  He  is  now  no  more;  his  sceptre  has 
"  passed  to  a  woman  and  a  child ,  and  you  dare  not 
"  attack  their  infancy  and  weakness.  How  inglorious 
"  would  be  your  conquest ,  how  shameful  your  defeat ! 
"  and  yet  the  event  of  war  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
"  mighty."  Avarice  was  the  only  defect  that  tarnished 
the  illustrious  character  of  Mahmud ;  and  never  has 
that  passion  been  more  richly  satiated.  The  Orientals 
exceed  the  measure  of  credibility  in  the  account  of  mil- 
lions of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  the  avidity  of  man  has 
never  accumulated ;  in  the  magnitude  of  pearls  ,  dia- 
monds ,  and  rubies ,  such  as  have  never  been  produced 
by  the  workmanship  of  nature  9).  Yet  the  soil  of  Hin- 

8)  D'Herbelot ,  Bibliotheque  Orientale ,  p.  527.  Yet  these 
letters,  apophthegms,  etc.  are  rarely  the  language  of  the 
heart,  or  the  motives  of  public  action. 

9)  For  instance ,  a  ruby  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miskals  , 
(Dow,  vol.  i.p.  53,)  or  six  pounds  three  ounces  :  the  largest  in. 
the  treasury  of  Delhi  weighed  seventeen  raiskals,  (Voyages  de 
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dostan  is  impregnated  with  precious  minerals  ;  her 
trade,  in  every  age ,  has  attracted  the  gold  and  silver  of 
the  world;  and  her  virgin  spoils  were  rilled  by  the  first 
of  the  Mahometan  conquerors.  His  behaviour ,  in  the 
last  days  of  his  life .  evinces  the  vanity  of  these  posses- 
sions t  so  laboriously  won  ,  so  dangerously  held ,  and  so 
inevitably  lostr.  He  surveyed  the  vast  and  various 
chambers  of  the  treasury  of  Gazna;  burst  into  tears; 
and  again  closed  the  doors,  without  bestowing  any  por- 
tion of  the  wealth  which  he  could  no  longer  hope  to 
preserve.  The  following  day  he  reviewed  the  state  of 
his  military  force ;  one  hundred  thousand  foot ,  fifty- 
five  thousand  horse,  and  thirteen  hundred  elephants  of 
battle  10).  He  again  wept  the  instability  of  human 
greatness ;  and  his  grief  was  embittered  by  the  hostile 
progress  of  the  Turkmans  ,  whom  he  had  introduced 
into  the  heart  of  his  Persian  kingdom. 

lu  the  modern  depopulation  of  Asia,  the  regular 
operation  of  government  and  agriculture  is  confined  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  cities;  and  the  distant  country  is 
abandoned  to  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Arabs,  Curds,  and 
Turkmans  11).  Of  the  last-mentioned  people, two  con- 
feiderable  branches  extend  on  either  side  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea :  the  western  colony  can  muster  forty  thou- 
sand soldiers;  the  eastern  ,  less  obvious  to  the  traveller, 

Tavemier,  partie  ii.  p.  280.)  It  is  true  ,  that  in  the  East  all 
coloured  stones  are  called  rubies,  (p.  355,)  and  that  Tavernier 
saw  three  larger  and  more  precious  among  the  jewels  deno- 
tre  grand  roi.le  plus  puissant  et  plus  magnifique  de  tousles 
Roisdelaterre,  (p.  370.) 

10)  Dow,  vol.  i.  p.  0').  The  sovereign  ofKinoge  is  said  to 
have  possessed  2500  elephants.  (  Abulfed.  Grograph.  tab.  xv. 
p.  274)  From  these  Indian  stories,  the  reader  may  correct  a 
note  in  my  first  volume,  vp,  337,  386  ;)  or  from  that  note  be 
may  correct  these  stories. 

11)  See  a  just  and  natural  picture  of  these  pastoral  man- 
ners, in  the  history  of  William  ,  archbiihop  of  Tyre,  1.  i.e. 
•vii.  in  th'e  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos  ,  p.  033,  634, )  arid  a  valua- 
ble note  by  the  editor  of  the  Histoire  Genealogique  des  Tar- 
tar-, p.  533  —  538. 
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but  more  strong  and  populous  ,  has  increased  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  thousand  families.  In  the  midst 
of  civilized  nations  ,  they  preserve  the  manners  of  the 
Scythian  desert  ,  remove  their  encampments  with  the 
change  of  seasons  ,  and  feed  their  cattle  among  the 
ruins  of  palaces  and  temples.  Their  flocks  and-herds 
are  their  only  riches  ;  their  tents  ,  either  black  or 
white ,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  banner  ,  are 
covered  with  felt,  and  of  a  circular  form;  their  win- 
ter apparel  is  a  sheepskin  ;  a  robe  of  cloth  or  cotton 
their  summer  garment  :  the  features  of  the  men  are 
harsh  and  ferocious  ;  the  countenance  of  their  woman, 
is  soft  and  pleasing.  Their  wandering  life  maintains 
the  spirit  and  exercise  of  arms  ;  they  fight  on  horse- 
back ;  and  their  courage  is  displayed  in  frequent  con- 
tests with  each  other  and  with  their  neighbours.  For 
the  licence  of  pasture  they  pay  a  slight  tribute  to  the 
sovereign  of  the  land;  but  the  domestic  jurisdiction  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  and  elders.  The  first  emi- 
gration of  the  eastern  Turkmans ,  the  most  ancient  of 
their  race  ,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  tenth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera  12).  In  the  decline  of  the  caliphs  ,  and 
the  weakness  of  their  lieutenants  ,  the  barrier  of  the 
Jaxartes  was  often  violated  :  in  each  invasion  ,  after 
the  victory  or  retreat  of  their  countrymen ,  some  wan- 
dering tribe,  embracing  the  Mahometan  faith,  obtained 
a  free  encampment  in  the  spacious  plains  and  pleasant 
climate  of  Transoxiana  and  Carizme.  The  Turkish 
slaves  who  aspired  to  the  throne  encouraged  these  emi- 
grations ,  which  recruited"  their  armies ,  awed  their  sub- 
jects and  rivals,  and  protected  the  frontier  against  the 
wilder  natives  of  Turkestan;  and  this  policy  was  abused 

12)  The  emigrations  of  the  Turkmans,  and  doubtful  ori- 
gin, of  the  Seljukians,  may  be  traced  in  the  laborious  history 
of  the  Huns,  by  M.  deGuignes,  (torn-  i.  Tables  Chronologi- 
ques,  1.  v.  torn.  iii.  1.  vii.  ix.  x."  and  the  Bibliotheque  Oriental* 
ofd'Herbelot.  (p.  799  —  802,  807— '901,)  Elmacin  ^Hist.  Sara- 
c«n.  p.  331 — 333,)  and  Abulpharagius.  (Dynast, p.  221,  222.) 
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by  Mahmud  the   Gaznevide   beyond    the    example  of 
former  times.  He  was  admonished  of  his  error  by  a 
chief  of  the  race  of  Seljuk ,  who  dwelt  in  the  territory 
of  Bochara.   The  sultan  had  enquired  what  supply  of 
men  he   could  furnish  for  military  service.   "  If  yon 
"send",    replied  Ismael ,  "one  of  these  arrows  into 
"  our   camp  ,   fifty    thousand    of   your    servants    will 
"  mount  on  horseback."  "  And  if  that  number",  con- 
tinued  Mahmud,    "should  not  he  sufficient?"   "Send 
"  this  second  arrow  to   the  hord  of  Balik ,   and   you 
"will    find  fifty  thousand  more."   "But",  said  the 
Gaznevide ,  dissembling  his  anxiety,  "if  I  should  stand 
"  in  need  of  the  whole  force  of  your  kindred  tribes  ?  " 
"  Dispatch  my  bow  "',   was  the  last  reply   of    Ismael , 
"  and  as  it  is  circulated  around,   the  summons  will  be 
"  obeyed  by  two   hundred  thousand  horse. "  The  ap- 
prehension   of   such  formidable    friendship     induced 
Mahmud  to  transport  the  most  obnoxious  tribes  into 
the  heart  of  Chorasan,  where  they  would  be  separated 
from  their  brethren  by  the  river  Oxus,  and  inclosed  on 
all  sides  by  the  walls  of  obedient  cities.   But  the  face 
of  the  country  was  an  object  of  temptation  rather  than 
terror  ;  and  the  vigour  of  government  was  relaxed  by 
the  absence  and  death  of  the   sultan  of  Gazna.   The 
shepherds  were  converted  into  robbers ;   the  bands  of 
robbers  were  collected  into  an  army  of  conquerors :  as 
far  as  Ispahan  and  the  Tigris ,   Persia  was  afflicted  by 
their  predatory  inroads  ;   and  the  Turkmans  were   not 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  measure  Lheir  courage  and  num- 
bers  with  the  proudest  sovereigns  of  Asia.   Massoud, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Muhmud  ,  had  too  long  neg- 
lected   the     advice    of   his    wisest     Omrahs.   "  Your 
"enemies'1,    they  repeatedly  urged,   "were  in  their 
"  origin  a  swarm  of  ants  :  they  are  now  little  snakes  ; 
f  arid,   unless  they  be  instantly  crushed,  they  will  ac- 
"  quire  the  venom  and  magnitude  of  serpents."  After 
some  alternatives  of  truce  and  hostility,    after  the  re- 
pulse or  partial  success  of  his  lieutenants  ,   the  sultan 
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marched  in  person  against  the  Turkmans  ,  who  at- 
tacked him  on  all  sides  with  barbarous  shouts  and  ir- 
regular onset.  "Masscud",  says  the  Persian  histo- 
rian 13),  "  plunged  singly  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  gleam- 
"  ing  arms  ,  exhibiting  such  acts  of  gigantic  force 
"  and  valour  as  never  king  had  before  displayed.  A 
"  few  of  his  friends ,  roused  by  his  words  and  actions, 
"  and  that  innate  honour  which  inspires  the  brave, 
"  seconded  their  lord  so  well  ,  that  whereseover  he 
"  turned  liis  fatal  sword  ,  the  enemies  were  mowed 
"  down  ,  or  retreated  before  him.  But  now  ,  when 
"  victory  seemed  to  blow  on  his  standard  ,  misfortune 
"  was  active  behind  it ;  for  when  he  looked  round , 
"be  beheld  almost  his,  whole  army ,  excepting  that 
"  body  he  commanded  in  person,  devouring  the  paths 
"  of  flight."  The  Gaznevide  was  abandoned  by  the 
cowardice  or  treachery  of  some  generals  of  Turkish 
lace ;  and  this  memorable  day  of  Zendecan  1-i)  founded 
in  Parsia  the  dynasty  of  the  shepherd  kings  15). 

The  victorious  Turkmans  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  a  king  ;  and  ,  if  the  probable  tale  of  a 
Latin  historian  16)  deserves  any  credit ,  they  determined 

13)  Dow,  Hist,  of  Hindostan,  vol.  i.  p.  80,  95 — 98.  I  have 
copied  this  passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  Persian  manner;  but 
I  suspect,  that  by  some  odd  fatality,  the  style  of  Ferishta  has 
been  improved  by  that  of  Ossian, 

14)  The  Zendekan  of  d'Herbelot,  (p.  102S, )  the  Dimlaka  of 
Dow,  (vol.  i.  p.  97,)  is  probably  the  Dandanekan  of  Abulfeda, 
(  Geogr.  p.  345,  Reiske  ,  )    a  small  town  of  Chorasan,  two 
days  journey  from  Maru,  and  renowned  through  the  East  for 
the  production  and  manufacture  of  cotton. 

15)  The  Byzantine  Historians  (  Cedrenus  ,  torn.  ii.  p,  76G  , 
767.   Zonaras,   torn.  ii.   p.   2">5.   Xicephorus  Bryennius,   p. 
.21,)  have  confounded,  in  this  revolution,  the  truth  of  time 
and  place,  of  names  and  persons,  of  causes  and  events.  Tha 
ignorance  and  errors  of  these  Greeks'whichI  shall  not  stopto 
unravel)  may  inspire  some  distrust  of  the  story  of  Cyaxare? 
andCyrus,  as  it  is  told  by  their  most  eloquent  predecessors. 

10)  Willerm.  Tyr.  1.  i.  c.  7.  p.  033.  The  divination  by  ar^ 
rows  is  ancient  aud  famous  in  the  East. 
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by  lot  the  choice  of  their  new  master.  A  number  of 
arrows  were  successively  inscribed  with  the  name  of  a 
tribe ,  a  family  ,  and  a  candidate  ;  they  were  drawn 
from  the  bundle  by  the  hand  of  a  child  ;  and  the  im- 
portant prize  was  obtained  by  Togrul  Beg ,  the  son  of 
Michael  ,  the  son  of  Seljuk ;  whose  surname  was  im- 
mortalised in  the  greatness  of  his  posterity.  The  sul- 
tan Mahmtid  ,  who  valued  himself  on  his  skill  in  na- 
tional genealogy,  professed  his  ignorance  of  the  family 
of  Seljuk  ;  yet  the  father  of  that  race  appears  to  have 
been  a  chief  of  power  and  renown  17).  For  a  daring 
intrusion  into  the  haram  of  his  prince  ,  Seljuk  was 
banished  from  Turkestan  :  with -a  numerous  tribe  of 
his  friends  and  vassals,  he  passed  the  Jaxartes ,  en- 
camped in  the  neighbourhood  of  Samarcand,  embraced 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  ,  and  acquired  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  in  a  war  against  the  infidels.  His  age ,  of 
an  hundred  and  seven  years ,  surpassed  the  life  of  his 
son  ,  and  Seljuk  adopted  the  care  of  his  two  grandsons, 
Togrul  and  Jaafar;  the  eldest  of  whom,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five,  was  invested  with  the  title  of  sultan,  in  the 
royal  city  of  Nishabur.  The  blind  determination  of 
chance  was  justified  by  the  virtues  of  the  successful 
candidate.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  praise  the 
valour  of  a  Turk;  and  the  ambition  of  Togrul  18)  was 
equal  to  his  valour.  By  his  arms ,  the  Gaznevide 

17)D'Herbelot,p.  801.  Yet  after  the  fortune  of  his  poste- 
rity, Seljuk  became  the  thirty-fourth  in  lineal  descent  from 
the  great  Afrasiab,  emperor  of  Touran.  (p.  800.)  The  tartar 
pedigree  of  the  house  of  Zingis  gave  a  different  cast  to  flattery 
and  fable  :  and  the  historian  Mirkhond  derives  the  Seljukidei 
fromAlankavah,  the  virgin  mother,  (p.  801.  col.  2.)If  theybe 
the  same  as  the  Zalzuts  of  Abulghazi  Bahader  Khan,  (Hist.  Ge- 
nealogique,  p.  148,.)  we  quote  in  their  favour  the  most 
•weighty  evidence  of  a  Tartar  prince  himself,  the  descendant 
of  Zingis,  Alankavah,  or  Alancu,  and  Oguz  Khan. 

18)Byaslight  corruption  ,  Togrul  Beg  is  the  Tangrolipix 
of  the  Greeks.  His  reign  and  character  are  faithfully  exhibi- 
ted by  d'Herbeiot  (  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  1027,  1028,.' 
andde  Guignes. (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  180—201.) 
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were  expelled  from  the  eastern  kingdoms  of  Persia,  and 
gradually  driven  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  in  search 
of  a  softer  and  more  wealthy  conquest.  In  the  West 
he  annihilated  the  dynasty  of  the  Bowides  ;  and  the 
seeptre  of  Irak  passed  from  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish 
nation.  The  princes  who  had  felt,  or  wljo  feared,  the 
Seljukian  arrows ,  bowed  their  heads  in  the  dust;  by 
the  conquests  of  Aderfoijan,  or  Media,  he  approached 
the  Roman  confines  ;  and  the  shepherd  presumed  to 
dispatch  an  ambassador ,  or  herald ,  to  demand  the  tri- 
bute and  obedience  of  the  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople ID).  In  his  own  dominions  ,  Togrul  was  the 
father  of  his  soldiers  and  people;  by  a  firm  and  equal 
administration  Persia  was  -relieved  from  the  evils  of 
anarchy;  and  the  same  hands  which  had  been  imbrued 
in  blood  became  the  guardians  of  justice  and  the  public 
peace.  The  moi'e  rustic,  perhaps  the  wisest  ,  portion 
of  the  Turkmans  20)  continued  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
their  ancestors;  and,  from  the  O%us  to  the  Euphrates, 
these  military  colonies  were  protected  and  propagated 
by  their  native  princes.  But  the  Turks  of  the  court 
and  city  were  refined  by  business  and  softened  by  plea- 
sure :  they  imitated  the  dress  ,  language  ,  and  manners  , 
of  Persia ;  and  the  royal  palaces  of  Nishabur  and  Rei 
displayed  the  order  and  magnificence  of  a  great  mo- 
narchy. T3;e  most  deserving  of  the  Arabians  and 
Persians  were  promoted  to  the  honours  of  the  state ; 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  Turkish  nation  embraced 

10)  Cedrenus,  toin.ii.  p.  774^  775.  Zoharas,  torn.  ii.p.  257. 
"With  their  usual  kriowlbdge  of  Oriental  affairs,  they  describe 
the  ambassador  as  a, shtrif  who ,  like  the  syncellus  of  the 
patriarch,  was  tho  vicar  and  successor  of  the  cahph. 

20;  From  William  of  Tyre  ,  I  have  borrowed  this  distinc- 
tion of  Turks  and  Turkmans,  which  at  least  is  popular  and 
convenient.  The  harms  are  the  same,  and  the  addition  of  man 
is  of  the  same  import  in  the  Persic  and  Teutonic  idioms. 
Few  critics  will  adopt  the  etymology  of  James  deVitry  ;Hist. 
Hierosol.l.  i.  c.  11.  p.  100J,)  of  Turcomani,  quasi  Turciei  Co- 
mani,  a  mixed  people. 

Vol.  X.  U 
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with  fervour  and  sincerity  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 
The  northern  swarms  of  Barbarians  ,  who  overspread 
both  Europe  and  Asia,  have  been  irreconcilably  sepa- 
rated by  the  consequences  of  a  similar  conduct. 
Among  the  Moslems,as  among  the  Christians  their  vague 
and  local  traditions  have  yielded  to  the  reason  and  au- 
thority of  the  prevailing  system,  to  the  fame  of  anti- 
quity ,  and  the  consent  of  nations.  But  the  triumph 
of  the  Koran  is  more  pure  and  meritorious  ,  as  it  was 
not  assisted  by  any  visible  splendour  of  worship  which 
might  allure  the  Pagans  by  some  resemblance  of  idola- 
try. The  first  of  the  Seljukian  sultans  was  conspicu- 
ous by  his  zeal  and  faith  :  eacli  day  he  repeated  the 
five  prayers  which  are  enjoined  to  the  true  believers: 
of  each  week,  the  two  first  d:iys  were  consecrated 
by  an  extraordinary  fast  ;*  and  in  every  city  a  mosch 
was  completed  ,  before  Togrul  presumed  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  palace  21). 

With  de  belief  of  the  Koran  ,  the  son  of  Seljuk 
imbibed  a  lively  reverence  for  the  successor  of  the 
prophet.  But  that  sublime  character  was  still  dis- 
puted by  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  and  Egypt,  and  each 
of  the  rivals  was  solicitous  to  prove  his  title  in  the 
judgment  of  the  strong  ,  though  illiterate ,  Barbarians. 
Mahmud  ,  the  Gaznevide  ,  had  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  the  Hue  of  Abbas  ;  and  had  treated  with  in- 
dignity the  robe  of  honour  which  was  presented  by  the 
Fatimite  ambassador.  Yet  the  ungrateful  Hashemite 
had  changed  with  the  change  of  fortune  ;  he  applauded 
the  victory  of  Zendecan  ,  and  named  the  Seljukian 
sultan  his  temporal  vicegerent  over  the  Moslem  world. 
As  Togrul  executed  and  enlarged  this  important  trust , 
lie  was  called  to  the  deliverance  of  the  caliph  Cayem, 
and  obeyed  the  holy  summons  ,  which  gave  a  new 
kingdom  to  his  arms 22).  In  the  palace  of  Bagdad,  the 

21)  Hist.  Generale  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  165,  166.167.  M. 
de  Guigncs  quotes  Abulmahr.sen,  an  historian  of  Egypt. 
22)Consult  the  Bibiiothcque  Orientale  in  the  articles  of  the 
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commander  of  the  faithful  still  slumbered  ,  a  venerable 
phantom.  His  servant  or  master  ,  the  prince  of  the 
Bovvides  ,  could  no  longer  protect  him  from  the  inso- 
lence of  meaner  tyrants  ;  and  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
were  oppressed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Turkish  and  Ara- 
bian emirs.  The  presence  of  a  conqueror  was  im- 
plored as  a  blessing  ;  and  the  transient  mischiefs  of  fire 
and  sword  were  excused  as  the  sharp  but  salutary  re- 
medies which  alone  could  restore  the  health  of  the 
republic.  At  the  head  of  an  irresistible  force  ,  the 
sultan  of  Persia  marched  from  Hamadan  :  the  proud 
were  crushed  ,  the  prostrate  were  spared;  the  prince  of 
the  Bowides  dissappeared;  the  heads  of  the  most  obsti- 
nate rebels  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  Togrul  ;  and  he  in- 
flicted a  lesson  of  obedience  on  the  people  of  Mosul 
and  Bagdad.  After  the  chastisement  of  the  guilty, 
and  the  restoration  of  peace  ,  the  royal  shepherd  ac- 
cepted the  reward  of  his  labours  ;  and  a  solemn 
comedy  represented  the  triumph  of  religious  prejudice 
over  Barbarian  power  23).  The  Turkish  sultan  em- 
barked on  the  Tigris  ,  landed  at  the  gate  of  Raeca  , 
and  made  his  public  entry  on  horseback.  At  the  pa- 
lace gate  he  respectfully  dismounted.,  and  walked  on 
foot,  preceded  by  his  emirs  without  arms.  The  caliph 
was  seated  behind  his  black  veil:  the  black  garment  of 
the  Abbassides  was  cast  over  his  shoulders,  and  he  held 
in  his  hand  the  staff  of  the  Apostle  of  God.  The  con- 
queror of  the  East  kissed  the  ground  ,  stood  some 
time  in  a  modest  posture  ,  and  was  led  towards  the 
throne  by  the  vizir  and  an  interpreter.  After  Togrul 
had  seated  himself  on  another  throne  ,  his  commission 
was  publicly  read  ,  which  declared  him  the  temporal 


es,  Cahi'i;  ami  Cctem,  and  the  Annals  of  Elmacin, 
and  Abulpharagius. 

25)  For  this  curious  ceremony,  I  am  indebted  to  M.  de 
Guignes,  (torn.  iii.  p.  107,  198,  )  and  that  learned  author  is 
obliged  to  Bondari,  who  composed,  in  Arabic,  the  history  of 
the  Seljukides.  (torn.  A.  p.  365.)  I  am  ignorant  of  his  age, 
country  and  character. 
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lieutenant  of  the  vicar  of  the  prophet.  He  was  suc- 
cessively invested  with  seven  robes  of  honour  ,  and 
presented  with  seven  slaves  ,  the  natives  of  the  seven 
climates  of  the  Arabian  empire.  His  mystic  veil  was 
perfumed  with  musk;  two  crowns  were  placed  on  his 
head  ;  two  scymetai's  were  girded  to  his  side ,  as  the 
symbols  of  a  double  reign  over  the  East  and  West, 
After  this  inauguration  ,  the  sultan  was  prevented  from 
prostrating  himself  a  second  time;  but  lie  twice  kiised 
the  hand  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful  ,  and  his 
titles  were  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  heralds  and  the 
applause  of  the  Moslems.  In  a  second  visit  to  Bag- 
dad, the  Seljukian  prince  again  rescued  the  caliph  from 
his  enemies;  and  devoutly,  on  foot,  led  the  bridle  of 
his  mule  from  the  prison  to  the  palace.  Their  alliance 
was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Togrul's  sister ,  with 
the  successor  of  the  prophet.  Without  reluctance  he 
had  introduced  a  Turkish  virgin  into  his  haram;but 
Cayem  proudly  refused  his  daughter  to  the  sultan  ,  dis- 
dained to  mingle  the  blood  of  the  Hasltemites  with  the 
blood  of  a  Scythian  shepherd;  and  protracted  the  i:e- 
gociation  many  months  ,  till  the  gradual  diminution  of 
his  revenue  admonished  him  that  he  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  a  master.  The  royal  nuptials  were  followed 
by  the  death  of  Togrul  himself  24) ;  as  he  left  no.  chil  - 
dren^  his  nephew,  Alp  Arslan,  succeeded  to  the  title 
and  prerogatives  of  sultan ;  and  his  name ,  after  that  of 
the  caliph,  was  pronounced  in  the  public  prayers  of  the 
Moslems.  Yet  in  this  revolution  ,  the  Abbassides  ac- 
quired a  larger  measure  of  liberty  and  power.  On 
the  throne  of  Asia  ,  the  Turkish  monarchs  were  less 
jealous  of  the  domestic  administration  of  Bagdad ; 
and  the  commanders  of  the  faithful  were  relieved  from 

24)  Eodem  anno  (A.  H.455,)  obiit    princeps  Togrulbe- 

cus rex  fuit  clemens,  prudcns,  et  peritus  regnaiidi,  cu- 

jus  terror  corda  mortalium  invaserat,  ita  ut  obedirent  ei  re- 
ges  titque  ad  ipsum  scriberent.  Elinacin ,  Hist.  Saracen,  p. 
342.  vers.  Erpenii. 
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the  ignominious  vexations  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed  by  the  presence  and  poverty  of  the  Persian 
dynasty. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  caliphs,  the  discord  and  degene- 
racy of  the  Saracens  respected  the  Asiatic  provinces  of 
Rome  ;  which  ,  by  the  victories  of  Nicephorus, 
Zimisces  ,  and  Basil  ,  had  been  extended  as  far  as 
Antioch  and  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Armenia. 
Twenty  five  years  after  the  death  of  Basil  ,  his  suc- 
cessors were  suddenly  assaulted  by  an  unknown  race  of 
Barbarians ,  who  united  the  Scythian  valour  with  the 
fanaticism  of  new  proselytes,  and  the  art  and  riches  of 
a  powerful  monarchy  25).  The  myriads  of  Turkish  horse 
overspread  a  frontier  of  six  hundred  miles  from  Taurus 
.to  Arzeroum  ,  and  the  blood  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  Christians  was  a  grateful  sacrifice  to  the  Ara- 
bian prophet,  Yet  the  arms  of  Togrul  did  not  make 
any  deep  or  lasting  impression  on  the  Greek  empire. 
The  torrent  rolled  away  from  the  open  country  ;  the 
sultan  retired  without  glory  or  success  from  the  siege  of 
an  Armenian  city  ;  the  obscure  hostilities  were  conti- 
nued or  suspended  with  a  vicissitude  of  events  ;  and 
the  bravery  of  the  Macedonian  legions  renewed  the 
fame  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia  26).  The  name  of  Alp 

25)  For  these  wars  of  the  Turks  and  Romans,  see  in  general 
the  Byzantine  histories  of  Zonaras  and  Cedrenus  ,  Scylitzes 
the  continuator  of  Cedrenus  ,  and  Nicephorus  Bryennius 
Caesar.  The  two  first  of  these  were  monks ,  the  two  latter 
statesmen  ;  yet  such  were  the  Greeks  ,  that  the  difference  of 
style  and  character  is  scarcely  discernible.  For  the  Orientals, 
I  draw  as  usual  on  the  wealth  of  d'Herbelot,  (see  titles  of  the 
first  Seljukides)  and  the  accuracy  of  de  Guignes,  (Hist.  des 
Huns,  torn.  iii.  1.  x.) 

20)  'EcpsQfzo  y-UQ  fv  TtiQy.OL$Xoyo£,  cog  sir]  itSTtQtofisvov 
jcarag-oaq^vcu  TO  TuQXtovyivoscinoTqgTOiavTTjgSvvctfis- 
<ag  onoiav  6  MaxaJtov  Ais^KvdQogs^ovxKTagQSipaTO  TTsp- 
Gttg.  Cedrenus,  torn.  ii.  p.  79i.  The  credulity  of  the  vulgar  is 
al ways  probable ;  and  the  Turks  had  learned  from  the  Arabs 
the  history  or  legend  of  Escander  Dulcariiein.  (  d'flerbelot, 
p.  317, etc.) 
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Arslan ,  the  valianl  lion,  is  expressive  of  the  popular 
idea  of  the  perfection  of  man  ;  and  the  successor  of 
Togrul  displayed  the  fierceness  and  generosity  of  the 
royal  animal.  He  passed  the  Euphrates  at  the  head  of 
the  Turkish  cavalry ,  and  entered  Caesarea ,  the  metro- 
pofis  of  Cappadocia ,  to  which  he  had  been  attracted 
by  the  fame  and  wealth  of  the  temple  of  St.  Basil. 
The  solid  structure  resisted  the  destroyer  :  but  he  car- 
ried away  the  doors  of  the  shrine  ,  incrusted  with  gold 
and  pearls  ,  and  profaned  the  relics  of  the  tutelar  saint, 
whose  mortal  frailties  were  now  covered  by  the  vene- 
rable rust  of  antiquity.  The  final  conquest  of  Arme- 
nia and  Georgia  was  achieved  by  Alp  Arslan.  In 
Armenia  ,  the  title  of  a  kingdom ,  and  the  spirit  of  a 
nation  ,  were  annihilated  :  the  artificial  fortifications 
were  yielded  by  the  mercenaries  of  Constantinople ;  by 
strangers  without  fait.li ,  veterans  without  pay  or  arms, 
and  recruits  without  experience  or  discipline.  The  loss 
of  this  important  frontier  was  the  news  of  a  day;  and 
the  Catholics  were  neither  surprised  nor  displeased,  that 
a  people  so  deeply  infected  with  the  Nestorian  and 
Eutychiau  errors  ,  had  been  delivered  by  Christ  and 
his  mother  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels  27).  The  woods 
and  valleys  of  mount  Caucasus  were  more  strenuously 
defended  by  the  native  Georgians  2S),or  Iberians:  but  the 

27)  'Oi  %ai  IfirjQiuv  y.cu  MfGonotufiiav,  y.ai  JJQfieviav 
oixaciv  not  i  ot  rrtv  luduixTjv  r,v  Ntzogiv  nr«  rcav  Axktycthov 
-9'a>76"X£7;S(>iV  CtiQEGtV  (Scyiitzes,  art  calcem  Codreni,  torn.  ii. 
p.  834,  whose  ambiguous  construction  shall  not  tempt  me  to 
suspect  that  he  confounded  the  Xestorian  and  Monophysite 
heresies)  He  familiarly  talks  of  the  /jjjt'tg,  #oAos,  OQ'/r],  0£U, 
qualities,  as  I  should  apprehend ,  very  foreign  to  the  perfect 
Being;  but  his  bigotry  is  forced  to  confess,  that  they  were 
soon  afterwards  discharged  on  the  orthodox  Romans. 

28)  Had  the  name  of  Georgians  been  known  to  the  Greeks  , 
(Stritter,  Memoriae  Byzant.  torn.  iv.  Ibct-ica,)  I  should  derive 
it  from  their  agriculture,  as  the  ^jtuO'Ct  yiojoyoi  of  Herodo- 
tus, (1.  iv.  c.  18,  p.  28f>.  edit.  Wesseling.)  But  it  appears  only 
since  the  crusades ,  among  the  Lathis ,  (Jac.  a  Vitriaco  ,  Hist. 
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Turkish  sultan  and  hfs  son  Malek  were  indefatigable  in 
this  holy  war ;  their  captives  were  compelled  to  promise 
a  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  obedience  :  and ,  instead 
of  their  collars  and  bracelets  ,  an  iron  horse-shoe , 
a  badge  of  ignominy  ,  was  imposed  on  the  infidels 
who  still  adhered  to  the  worship  of  their  fathers. 
The  change,  however,  was  not  sincere  or  universal; 
and  ,  through  ages  of  servitude  ,  the  Georgians  have 
maintained  the  succession  of  their  princes  and  bishops. 
But  a  race  of  men  ,  whom  nature  has  cast  in  her  most 
perfect  mould,  is  degraded  by  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
vice  ;  their  profession,  and  still  more  their  practice,  of 
Christianity  is  an  empty  name  ;  and  if  they  have 
emerged  from  heresy ,  it  is  only  because  they  are  too 
illiterate  to  remember  a  metaphysical  creed  29). 

The  false  or  genuine  magnanimity  of  Mahmud  the 
Gaznevide  ,  was  not  imitated  by  Alp  Arslan  ;  and  he 
attacked,  without  scruple,  the  Greek  empress  Eudo- 
cia  and  her  children.  His  alarmling  progress  com- 
pelled her  to  give  herself  and  her  sceptre  to  the 
hand  of  a  soldier  ;  and  Romanus  Diogenes  was  in- 
vested with  the  Imperial  purple.  His  patriotism , 
and  perhaps  his  pride  ,  urged  him  from  Constanti- 
nople within  two  months  after  his  accession ;  and 
the  next  campaign  he  most  scandalously  took  the 
field  during  the  holy  festival  of  Easter.  In  the 
palace  ,  Diogenes  was  no  more  than  the  husband  of 
Endocia  :  in  the  camp  ,  he  was  the  emperor  of  the 
Romans  ,  and  he  sustained  that  character  with  feeble 
resources  ,  and  invincible  courage.  By  his  spirit 
and  success  ,  the  soldiers  were  taught  to  act  ,  the 
subjects  to  hope  ,  and  the  enemies  to  fear.  The 

Hicrosol.  c.  70,p.  1005.)  and  Orientals, (d'Herbelot,  p.  407.) 
and  was  devoutly  borrowed  from  St.  George  of  Cappadocia. 

29)  Mosheim  ,  Instil.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  032.  See  ,  in  Chardin's 
Travels,  (torn.  i.  p.  171 — 174)  the  manners  andreligion  of  this 
handsome  but  worthless  nation.  See  the  pedigree  of  their 
princes  from  Adam  to  the  present  century,  in  the  Tables  of 
M.  de  Guignes.  (torn.  i.  p.  433,  438) 
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Turks  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Phrygra  ;  but 
the  sultan  himself  had  resigned  to  his  emirs  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  ;  and  their  numerous  de- 
tachments were  scattered  over  Asia  in  the  security 
of  conquest.  Laden  with  spoil  and  careless  of  dis- 
cipline ,  they  were  separately  surprised  and  defeated 
by  the  Greeks  :  the  activity  of  the  emperor  seemed 
to  multiply  his  presence  ;  and  while  they  heard  of 
his  expedition  to  Antioch  ,  the  enemy  felt  his 
sword  on  the  hills  of  Trebizond.  In  three  laborious 
campaigns  ,  the  Turks  were  driven  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates: in  the  fourth  and  last  ,  Romanus  undertook 
the  deliverance  of  Armenia.  The  desolation  of  the 
land  obliged  him  to  transport  a  supply  of  two  months 
provisions  ;  and  he  marched  forwards  to  the  siege 
of  Malazkerd  SO),  an  important  fortress  in  the  midway, 
between  the  modern  cities  of  Arzeroum  and  Van. 
His  army  amounted,  at  the  least  ,  to  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  The  troops  of  Constantinople  were 
remforced  by  the  disorderly  multitudes  of  Phrygia 
and  Cappadocia  ;  but  the  real  strength  was  composed 
of  the  subjects  and  allies  of  Europe  ,  the  legions  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  squadrons  of  Bulgaria  ;  theUzi, 
a  Moldavian  hord ,  who  were  themselves  of  the  Turk- 
ish race  31)  ;  and,  above  all ,  the  mercenary  and  adven- 
turous bands  of  French  and  Normans.  Their  lances 

30)  This  city  is  mentioned  by  Constantino  Forphyrogeni- 
tns  (de  Administrat.  Imperil,  1.  ii.  c.  44,  p.  1  i«t)  ar.d  the  By- 
zantines of  the  xith  century,  under  the  name  if  llantzikierte, 
and  by  some  is  confounded  with  Thepdosiopolis  ;  butDeslile, 
in  his  notes  and  maps  ,  has  very  properly  fixed  the  situation. 
Abulfeda  (Geo^raph.  tab.  xviii.  p.  310}  desci-)be>  Malasgcrd 
as  a  small  town,  built  with  black  stone,  supplied  with  water, 
•vyi-  hout  trees,  etc. 

31)  TheUzi  of  the  Greeks  (Stritter ,  Meinor.  Ejzniit.  torn, 
iii.  p.  023  —  948}  are    the  Gozz  of  the  Orientals.  'vHist.  des 
Huns,  torn .  ii.  p.  522,  torn.  iii.  p.  1 33,  etc.  They  appear  on  the 
Danube  and  the  Voiga,in  Armenia,  Syria  ,  and  Cliorasan  ,  and 
the  name  seems  to  have  been  extended  tp  the  whgle  Turkman 
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were  commanded  by  the  valiant  Ursel  of  Baliol  ,  fixe 
kinsman  or  father  of  the  Scottish  kings  32),  and  were 
allowed  to  excel  in  the  exercise  of  arms  ,  or ,  according 
to  the  Greek  style  ,  in  the  practice  of  the  Pyrrhic 
dance. 

On  the  report  of  this  bold  invasion  ,  which  threat- 
ened his  hereditary  dominions  ,  Alp  Arslan  flew  to  the 
scene  of  action  ,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  horse  S3). 
His  rapid  and  skilful  evolutions  distressed  and  dis- 
mayed the  superior  numbers  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  ,  in 
the  defeat  of  Basilacius  ,  one  of  their  principal  gene  • 
rals  ,  he  displayed  the  first  example  of  his  valour  and 
clemency.  The  imprudence  of  the  emperor  had  sepa- 
rated his  forces  after  the  reduction  of  Malazkerd.  It 
was  in  vain  that  ha  attempted  to  recal  the  mercenary 
Franks  ;  they  refused  to  obey  his  summons  ;  he  dis- 
dained to  await  their  return  :  the  desertion  of  the 
Uzi  filled  his  mind  with  anxiety  and  suspicion  ;  and 
against  the  most  salutary  advice  he  rushed  forwards 
to  speedy  and  decisive  action.  Had  he  listened  to  the 
fair  proposals  of  the  sultan  ,  Romanus  might  have 
secured  a  retreat,  perhaps  a  peace;  but  in  these  over- 
tures he  supposed  the  fear  or  weakness  of  the  enemy 
and  his  answer  was  conceived  in  the  tone  of  insult 
and  defiance.  "  If  the  Barbarian  wishes  for  peace, 

32)  Urselius(thellus.-:elius  of  Zonaras.)  is  distinguished  by 
Jeffrey  Malaterra  (1.  i.  c.33).amqng  the  Norman  conquerors  of 
Sicily  ,  aiid"  with  the  surname  ofBaltol ;  and  our  own  histori- 
ans will  tell  how  the  Baliols  came  from  Normandy  to  Dur- 
ham, built  Bernard's  castle  on  the  Tess,  married  an  heiress  of 
Scotland,  etc.  Ducange(  Not.  adNicephor.  Bryennium  ,  l.ii. 
No  4.)  has  laboured  the  subject  in  honour  of  the  president 
de  Bailleul,  whose  lather  had  exchanged  the  sword  for  the 
gown. 

33)  Elmacin  (p.  343,  344)  assigns  this  probable  number  , 
whichis  reduced  by  Abulpharagius  to  15,000,  (p.  227) and  by 
d'Herbelot  (p.  102)  to  12, 000  horse.  But  the  same  Elmacin  gi- 
ves 300,000  men  to  the  emperor,  of  whom  Abulphragius  say.s, 
cum  centum  homhiuin  millibus  ,  multisque  equis  et  rnagriu. 
pompa  instructus.  The  Greeks  abstaiafroia  ^uy 

of  numbers. 
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"  let  him  evacuate  the  ground  which  he  occupies 
"  for  the  encampment  of  the  Romans  ,  and  surrender 
"  his  city  and  palace  of  Rei  as  a  pledge  of  his  sin- 
':  cerity.  "  Alp  Arslan  smiled  at  the  vanity  of  the  de- 
mand ,  but  he  wept  the  death  of  so  many  faithful 
Moslems;  'and  ,  after  a  devout  prayer,  proclaimed  a 
free  permission  to  all  who  were  desirous  of  retiring 
from  the  field.  With  his  own  hands  he  tied  up  his 
horse's  tail ,  exchanged  his  bow  and  arrows  for  a  mace 
and  scymetar  ,  clothed  himself  in  a  white  garment , 
perfumed  his  body  with  musk  ,  and  declared,  that  if 
he  were  vanquished  ,  that  spot  should  be  the  place  of 
his  burial  34).  The  sultan  himself  had  affected  to  cast 
away  his  missile  weapons  ;  but  his  hopes  of  victory 
were  placed  in  the  arrows  ol  the  Turkish  cavalry , 
whose  squadrons  were  loosely  distributed  in  the  form 
of  a  ci'escent.  Instead  of  the  successive  lines  and 
reserves  of  the  Grecian  tactics ,  Rom  anus  led  his  army 
in  a  single  and  solid  phalanx,  and  pressed  with  vigour 
and  impatience  the  artful  and  yielding  resistance  of 
the  Barbarians.  In  this  desultory  and  fruitless  combat 
he  wasted  the  greater  part  of  a  summer's  day  ,  till 
prudence  and  fatigue  compelled  him  to  return  to  his 
camp.  But  a  retreat  is  always  perilous  in  the  face  of 
an  active  foe  ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  standard  been 
turned  to  the  rear  than  the  phalanx  was  broken  by 
the  base  cowardice,  or  the  baser  jealousy  ,  of  Andro- 
nicus,a  rival  prince,  who  disgraced  his  birth  and  the 
purple  of  the  Caesars  35).  The  Turkish  squadrons  poured 

34)  The  Byzantine  writers  do  not  speak  so  distinctly  of  the 
presence  of  the  sultan;  he  committed,  his  forces  to  an  eunuch  , 
had  retired  to  a  distance  ,  etc.  Is  it  ignorance,  or  jealousy ,  or 
truth? 

36)  He  was  the  son  of  the  Caesar  John  Ducas,  brother  of 
the  emperor  Constantiiie.(Ducange.  1'aru.  Byzaiit.  p.  1 6,V  !\  i- 
tephorusBryennius  applauds  his  virtues  and  extenuates  his 
faults.  (1.  i.  p.  3O,  38,-l.ii.p.  53)  Yet  he  o->vns  his  enmity  to 
Koinanus,  oituvvdc  qpt/Ua>S  Sjrav  TCQO?  fiucdsu.  Scyliues 
speaks  more  explicitly  of  his  treason. 
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a  cloud  of  arrows  on  this  moment  of  confusion  and 
lassitude  ;  and  the  horns  of  their  formidable  crescent 
were  closed  in  the  rear  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  de- 
struction of  the  army  and  pillage  of  the  camp  ;  it 
would  be  needless  to  mention  the -number  of  the  slain 
or  captives.  The  Byzantine  writers  deplore  the  loss 
of  an  inestimable  pearl :  they  forget  to  mention  ,  that 
in  this  falal  day  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Rome  were 
irretrievably  sacrificed. 

As  long  as  a  hope  survived ,  Romanus  attempted  to 
rally  and  save  the  relics  of  his  army.  When  the 
centre  ,  the  Imperial  station  ,  was  left  naked  on  all 
sides  ,  and  encompassed  by  the  victorious  Turks  ,  he 
still,  witli  desperate  courage,  maintained  the  fight 
till  the  close  of  day ,  at  the  head  of  the  brave  and 
faithful  subjects  who  adhered  to  his  standard.  They 
fell  around  him  ;  his  horse  was  slain  ,  the  emperor 
was  wounded  ;  yet  he  stood  alone  and  intrepid,  till 
he  was  oppressed  and  boundby  the  strength  of  multitu- 
des. The  glory  of  this  illustrious  prize  was  dis- 
puted by  a  slave  and  a  soldier ;  a  slave,  who  had  seen 
him  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople  ,  and  a  soldier , 
whose  extreme  deformity  had  been  excused  on  the 
promise  of  some  signal  service.  Despoiled  of  his 
arms  ,  his  jewels  ,  and  his  purple  ,  Romanus  spent  a 
dreary  and  perilous  night  on  the  field  of  battle  ,  amidst 
a  disorderly  crowd  of  the  meaner  Barbarians.  In  the 
morning  the  royal  captive  was  presented  toAlpArslan, 
who  doubted  of  his  fortune  ,  till  the  identity  of  the. 
person  was  ascertained  by  the  report  of  his  ambas- 
sadors ,  and  by  the  more  pathetic  evidence  of  Basila- 
cius,who  embraced,  with  tears,  the  feet  of  his  unhappy 
sovereign.  The  successor  of  Constantine  ,  in  a  ple- 
beian habit  ,  was  led  into  the  Tiu-kish  divan  ,  and 
commanded  to  kiss  the  ground  before  the  lord  of  Asia. 
He  reluctantly  obeyed;  and  Alp  Arslan ,  starting  from 
his  throne  ,  is  said  to  have  planted  his  foot  on  the  neck 
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of  the  Roman  emperor  36).  But  the  fact  is  doubtful; 
and  if,  in  this  moment  of  insolence  ,  the  sultan  com- 
plied with  a  national  custom  ,  the  rest  of  his  conduct 
has  extorted  the  praise  of  his  bigotted  foes  ,  and  may 
auord  a  lesson  to  ths  most  civilized  ages.  He  instantly 
raised  the  royal  captive  from  the  ground  ;  and  thrice, 
clasping  his  hand ,  with  tender  sympathy ,  assured  him , 
that  his  life  and  dignity  should  be  inviolate  in  the 
hands  of  a  prince  who  had  learned  to  respect  the  ma- 
jesty of  his  equals  and  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
From  the  divan ,  Romanus  was  conducted  to  an  adja- 
cent tent  ,  where  lie  was  served  with  pomp  and  reve.- 
rence  by  the  officers  of  the  sultan  ,  who  ,  twice  each 
day  ,  seated  him  in  the  place  of  honour  at  his  own 
table.  In  a  free  and  familiar  conversation  of  eight 
days,  not  a  word,  not  a  look  ,  of  insult,  escaped  irom 
the  conqueror ;  but  he  severely  censured  the  umvovf.iy 
subjects  who  had  deserted  their  valiant  prince  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  and  gently  admonished  his  antagonist 
ot  some  errors  which  he  had  committed  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  war.  In  the  preliminaries  of  nego- 
tiation ,  Alp  Arsian  asked  him  what  treatment  he 
expected  to  receive ,  and  the  calm  indifference  of  the 
emperor  displays  the  freedom  of  his  mind.  "  If  you 
'-'are  cruel",  said  he,  "you  will  take  my  life;  if  yon 
"listen  to  pride  ,  yon  will  drag  me  at  your  chariot 
"  wheels  ;  if  you  consult  your  interest  ,  you  will 
"  accept  a  ransom,  and  restore  me  to  my  country." 
"-And  what",  continued  the  sultan,  "would  have 
'•  been  your  own  behaviour ,  had  fortune  smiled  on 
"  your  arms  ?  "  The  reply  of  the  Greek  betrays  a 
sentiment ,  which  prudence  ,  and  even  gratitude  ,  should 
have  taught  him  to  suppress.  "  Had  I  vanquished " , 
he  fiercely  said ,  "  I  would  have  inflicted  on  thy  body 
"  many  a  slirpe. "  The  Turkish  conqueror  smiled 

30)  This  cii-cuinstjuace  ,  which  wo  read  and  doubt  in  Scyli- 
ties  and  Coiistunthie  ilanasses,  ii  moreprudenly  omitted  by 
u-i-phorus  and  Zoaarus. 
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at  the  insolence  of  his  captive  ;  observed  that  tlie 
Christian  law  inculcated  the  love  of  enemies  ,  and 
forginevess  of  injuries  ;  and  nobly  declared  that  he 
would  not  imitate  ah  example  which  he  condemned; 
After  mature  deliberation  ,  Alp  Arslan  dictated  the 
terms  of  liberty  and  peace,  a  ransom  of  a  milliyn  ,  an 
annual  tribute  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  37),  the  marriage  of  the  royal  children, 
and  the  deliverance  of  all  the  Moslems  who  were  iu 
the  power  of  the  Greeks.  Romamis  ,  with  a  sigh  , 
subscribed  this  treaty ,  eo  disgraceful  to  the  majesty  of 
the  empire  ;  he  was  immediately  invested  with  a 
Turkish  robe  of  honour  :  his  nobles  and  patricians 
were  restored  to  their  sovereign ,  and  the  sultan,  after 
a  courteous  embrace ,  dismissed  him  with  rich  presents 
and  a  military  guard.  No  sooner  did  he  reach  the 
confines  of  the  empire  ,  than  he  was  informed  that 
the  palace  and  provinces  had  disclaimed  their  alle- 
giance to  a  captive  :  a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pieces  was  painfully  collected ;  and  the  fallen  monarch 
transmitted  this  part  of  his  ransom  ,  with  a  sad  con- 
fession of  his  impotence  and  disgrace.  The  genero- 
sity ,  or  perhaps  the  ambition ,  of  the  snltan ,  prepared 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  ally;  buj;  his  designs  were 
prevented  by  the  defeat,  imprinsonment ,  and  death  i 
of  Roinanus  Diogenes  38)-. 

3^)  The  rrnsorn  and  tribute  are  attested  by  reason  and  the 
Orientals  .  The  other  Greeks  are  modestly  silent  ;  butNice- 
phorus  Bryeimitis  dares  to  affirm,  that  the  terms  were  UK 
i]V<x£,tKg' PtotUKtG>vaQ%r.$,  and  that  the  emperor  would  have 
preferred  death  to  a  shameful  treat y.  , 

38)  The  defeat  and  caplivity  of  Romanus  Diogenes  may  be 
found  in  John  Scylitzes  ad  calcemCedreni,  torn.  ii.  p.  835— 
843  ;  Zoiiaras,  torn.  ii.  p.  281 ,  284  ;  Nieepherns  Bryennius/l. 
i.  p,  25 — 32  ;  Glycas,p.  325  —  327  ;  ConstahtineManasses,  ji. 
134;Elmncin,Hist.Sai\u  -:n.  p.  3*2,344.  Abulpharog. Dynast, 
p.  227;  d'Herbelor,  p.  102, 103  ;  deGuignes,tom.  iii.p.  207 — 
211.  Besides  my  old  acquaintance  Elmacin  and  Abulphara- 
gius  ,the  historian  of  the  Huns  bas  consulted  Abulfeda,  and 
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In  the  treaty  of  peace  ,  it  does  not  appear  that  Alp 
Arslan  extorted  any  province  ,  or  city,  from  the  captive 
emperor  ;  and  his  revenge  was  satisfied  with  the  tro- 
phies of  his  victory  ,  and  the  spoils  of  Anatolia ,  from 
Antioch  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  fairest  pai't  of  Asia  was 
subject  to  his  laws  :  twelve  hundred  princes  ,  or  the 
sons  of  princes  ,  stood  before  his  throne  ;  and  two 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  marched  under  his  banners. 
The  sultan  disdained  to  pursue  the  fugitive  Greeks  ; 
but  he  meditated  the  more  glorious  conquest  of  Turkes- 
tan ,  the  original  seat  of  the  house  of  Seljuk.  He 
moved  from  Bagdad  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus ;  a  bridge 
was  thrown  over  the  river  ;  aud  twenty  days  were 
consumed  in  the  passage  of  his  troops.  But  the  pro- 
gress of  the  great  lung  was  retarded  by  the  governor  of 
Bfirzem  :  and  Joseph  ,  the  Carizmiaji  ,  presumed  to 
defend  his  fortress  against  the  powers  of  the  East. 
When  he  was  produced  a  captive  in  the  royal  tent,  the 
sultan  ,  instead  of  praising  his  valour,  severely  re- 
proached his  obstinate  folly  ;  and  the  insolent  replies 
of  the  rebel  provoked  a  sentence  ,  that  he  should  be 
fastened  to  four  slakes,  and  left  to  expire  in  that  pain- 
ful situation.  At  this  command  the  desperate  Cariz- 
mian  ,  drawing  a  dagger ,  rushed ,  headlong,  towards 
the  throne :  the  guards  raised  their  battle-axes  •  their 
zeal  was  checked  by  Alp  Arslan  ,  the  most  skilful 
archer  of  the  age  ;  he  drew  his  bow ,  but  his  foot  slip- 
ped ,  the  arrow  glanced  aside ,  and  he  received  in  his 
breast  the  dagger  of  Joseph,  who  was  instantly  cut  in 
pieces.  The  wound  was  mortal  ;  and  the  Turkish 
prince  bequeathed  a  dying  admonition  to  the  pride  of 
kings.  "  In  my  youth",  said  Alp  Arslan,  "I  was 
"  advised  by  a  sage  ,  to  humble  myself  before  God ; 
"  to  distrust  ray  own  strength  ;  and  never  to  despise 
"  the  most  contemptible  foe.  1  have  neglected  these 
"lessons  ;  and  my  neglect  has  been  deservedly  pu- 

his  epitomizer.  Benschounah  ,  a  Chronicle  of  the  Caliphs,  by 
Soyouthi,  Abulmahasen,  of  Egypt,  and  Novairi,  of  AirJca. 
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"  nished.  Yesterday ,  as  from  an  eminence  I  beheld 
"  the  numbers ,  the  discipline ,  and  the  spirit ,,  o^  my 
"  armies  ,  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble  under  my  feet ; 
"  and  I  said  in  my  heart  ,  surely  thon  art  the  ting  of 
"  the  world  ,  the  greatest  and  most  invincible  of  war- 
"  riors.  These  armies  ure  no  longer  mine  ;  and  ,  in 
"  the  confidence  of  my  personal  strength  ,  I  now  fall 
"  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  "39).  Alp  Arslan  possessed 
the  virtues  of  a  Turk  and  a  Musulman  ;  his  voice  and 
stature  commanded  the  reverence  of  mankind  ;  his 
face  was  shaded  with  long  whiskers  ;  and  his  ample 
turban  was  fashioned  in  Lhe  shape  of  a  crown.  The 
remains  of  the  sultan  were  deposited  in  the  tomb  or 
the  Seljukian  dynasty  ;  and  the  passenger  might  read 
and  meditate  this  useful  inscription 40).  "  O  YE, WHO 

'  "  HAVE  SEEN  THE  GLORY  OF  ALP  ARSLAN  EX- 
"  ALTED  TO  THE  HEAVENS,  REPAIR  TO  MARU, 
"  AND  TOU  WILL  BEHOLD  IT  BURIED  IN  THB 

"  DUST  !  "  The  annihilation  of  the  inscription  ,  and 
the  tomb  itself,  more  forcibly  proclaims  the  instability 
of  human  greatness. 

During  the  life  of  Alp  Arslan  ,  his  eldest  son  had 
been  acknowledged  as  the  future  sultan  of  the  Turks. 
On  his  father's  death ,  the  inheritance  was  disputed  by 
an  uncle ,  a  cousin  ,  and  a  brother  :  they  drew  their 
scymetars  ,  and  assembled  their  followers  :  and  the 
triple  victory  of  Malek  Shah  41)  established  his  own 

39)  This  interesting  death  is  told  by  d'Herbelot  (p.  103, 
104)  andM.  deGuignes,  (torn.  iii.  p.  2 12,  213)  from  their  Ori- 
ental writers;  but  neither  of  them  have  transfused  the  spirit 
of  Elmacin.  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  344,  345) 

40)  A  critique  of  high  renown  ,  (the  late  Dr.  Johnson)  who 
has  severely  scrutiniz  ed  the  epitaphs  of  Pope,  might  cavil  in 
this  sublime  inscription  at  the  words  "reparir  to  Maru",  sin- 
ce the  reader  must  already  be  at  Maru  before  he  could  peruke 
the  inscription. 

41)  The  Bibliotheque  Orientole  has  given  the  text  of  the 
reign  of  Malek;  (  p.  542,  r>43,  544,  054,  655  )  and  the  Histoire 
Geiierale  des  HUMS  (torn.  iii.  p.  214  —  224)  has  added  the  usual 
measure  of  it-petition, emendation, and  supplement.  Without 
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reputation  and  the  right  of  primogeniture.  In  every 
age,  and  more  especially  in  Asia,  the  thirst  of  power 
has  inspired  the  same  passions  and  occasioned  the  same 
disorders;  but  ,  from  the  long  series  of  civil  war  ,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  extract  a  sentiment  more  pure 
and  magnanimous  than  is  contained  in  the  saying  of 
the  Turkish  prince.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  ,  he 
performed  his  devotions  at  Thous  ,  before  the  tomb 
of  the  Imam  Riza.  As  the  sultan  rose  from  the 
ground  ,  he  asked  his  vizir  Nizam  ,  who  had  knelt 
beside  him  ,  what  had  been  the  object  of  liis  secret 
petition  :  "That  your  arms  may  be  crowned  with 
"victory",  was  the  prudent  $  and  most  probably  the 
sincere  answer  of  the  minister.  "For  my  part", 
replied  the  generous  Malek  ^  l-  I  implored  the  Lord 
"  of  hosts  ,  that  he  would  take  from  me  my  life  and 
"  erown  ,  if  my  brother  be  more  worthy  than  myself 
"  to  reign  over  the  Moslems.  "  The  favourable 
judgment  of  heaven  was  ratified  by  the  caliph  ;  and 
for  the  first  time  ,  the  sacred  title  of  commander  of 
the  faithful  was  communicated  to  a  Barbarian.  But 
this  Barbarian,  by  his  personal  merit,  and  the  extent  of 
his  empire ,  was  the  greatest  prince  of  his  age.  After 
the  settlement  of  Persia  and  Syria,  he  marched,  at  the 
head  of  innumerable  armies ,  to  achieve  the  conquest 
of  Turkestan  ,  which  had  been  undertaken  by  his  fa- 
ther. In  his  passage  of  the  Oxus ,  the  boatmen  ,  who 
had  been  employed  in  transporting  some  troops,  com- 
plained ,  that  their  payment  was  assigned  on  the  reve- 
nues of  Antioch.  The  sultan  frowned  at  this  pre- 
posterous choice  ;  but  he  smiled  at  the  artful  flattery 
of  his  vizir.  "  It  was  not  to  postpone  their  reward , 
"  that  I  selected  those  remote  places  ,  but  to  leave 
"  a  memorial  to  posterity  ,  that ,  under  your  reign  , 
"  Antioch  and  the  Oxus  were  subject  to  the  same 
"sovereign."  Bui  this  desription  of  his  limits  was 

these  twolearjietl  Frenchmen,  I  should  be  blind  indeed  in  the 
Eastern  world  ! 
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unjust  and  parsimonious:  beyond  the  Oxus ,  he 
reduced  to  his  obedience  the  cities  of  Eochara,  Ca- 
rizme,  and  Samarcand,  and  crushed  each  rebellious 
slave,  or  independent  savage ,  who  dared  to  resist. 
Malek  passed  the  Sihon,  orJaxartes,  the  last  boundary 
of  Persian  civilisation :  the  hords  ofTurkestan  yielded 
to  his  supremacy :  his  name  was  inserted  on  the  coins, 
and  in  the  prayers  of  Gashgar,  a  Tartan  kingdom  on 
the  extreme  borders  of  China.  From  the  Chinese 
frontier,  he  stretched  his  immediate  jurisdiction,  or 
feudatory  sway,  to  the  west  and  south  ,  as  far  as  the 
mountains  of  Georgia ,  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  spicy 
groves  of  Arabia  Foelix.  Instead  of  resigning  himself 
to  the  luxury  of  his  Haram,  the  shepherd  king,  both 
an  peace  and  war,  was  in  action  and  in  the  field.  By 
the  perpetual  motion  of  the  royal  camp ,  each  pro- 
vince was  successively  blessed  vvitli  his  presence  ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  perambulated,  twelve  times,  the  wide 
extent  of  his  dominions ,  which  surpassed  the  Asiatic 
reign  of  Cyrus  and  the  caliphs.  Of  these  expeditions, 
the  most  pieus  and  splendid  was  the  pilgrimage  of 
Mecca :  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  caravans  were 
protected  by  his  arms;  the  citizens  and  pilgrims  were 
enriched  by  the  profusion  of  his  alms ;  and  the  desert 
was  cheered  by  the  places  of  relief  and  refreshment, 
which  he  instituted  for  the  use  of  his  brethren.  Hunt- 
ing was  the  pleasure,  and  even  the  passion  of  the 
sultan,  and  his  train  consisted  of  forty-seven  thousand 
horses ;  but  after  the  massacre  of  a  Turkish  chace, 
for  each  piece  of  game,  he  bestowed  a  piece  of  gold 
on  the  poor,  a  slight  atonement,  at  Lhe  expense  of  the 
people,  for  the  cost  and  mischief  of  the  amusement 
of  kings.  In  the  peaceful  prosperity  of  his  reign,  the 
cities  of  Asia  were  adorned  with  palaces  and  hospitals, 
with  moschs  and  colleges;  few  departed  from  his  divan 
without  reward,  and  none  without  justice.  The  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  Persia  revived  under  the  house 
Vol.  X.  X 
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of  Seljuk  42)  ;  and  if  Malek  emulated  the  liberality  of 
a  Turk  less  potent  than  himself  43) ,  his  palace  might 
resound  with  the  songs  of  an  hundred  poets.  The 
sultan  bestowed  a  more  serious  and  learned  care  on  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar,  which  was  effected  by  a 
general  assembly  of  the  astronomers  of  the  East.  By 
a  law  of  the  prophet,  the  Moslems  are  confined  to  the 
irregular  course  of  the  lunar  months ;  in  Persia,  since 
the  age  of  Zoroaster,  the  revolution  of  the  sun  has 
been  known  and  celebrated  as  an  annual  festival  44) ;  but 
after  the  fall  of  the  Magian  empire,  the  intercalation 
had  been  neglected ;  the  fractions  of  minutes  and 
hours  were  multiplied  into  days;  and  the  date  of  the 
Spring  was  removed  from  the  sign  of  Aries  to  that  of 
Pisces.  The  reign  of  Malek  was  illustrated  by  the 
Gelalaean  aera  ;  and  all  errors,  either  past  or  future, 
were  corrected  by  a  computation  of  time ;  which  sur- 
passes the  Julian,  and  approaches  the  accuracy  of  the 
Gregorian,  style  45). 

In  a  period  when  Europe  was  plunged  in  the 
deepest  barbarism,  the  light  and  splendour  of  Asia 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  docility  rather  than  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Turkish  concjuerors.  An  ample  share 

42)  See  an  excellent  discourse  at  the  end  of  Sir  William 
Jones's  History  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  the  articles  of  the  poets, 
Arnak,  Anvari,  Raschadi,  etc.  in  theBibliothequeOrientale. 

43)  His  name  was  Kheder  Khan.    Four  bags  were  placed 
round  his  sopha,  and  as  he  listened  to  the  song,  hecasthand- 
fuls  of  gold  and  silver  to  thepoets  (d'Herbelot,p.  107).   All 
this  may  be  tru«  ;butl  do  not  understand  how  he  could  reign. 
inTransoxianaiii  the  time  of  MalekShah,  and  much  less  how 
Kheder  could  surpass  him  in  power  and  pomp.     I  suspect 
that  the  beginning,    not  the  end ,   of  the  xith  century  ,    i» 
the  true  aera  of  his  reign 

44)  See  Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  ii.  p.  235. 

45)  The  Gelalaean  aera  (Gelaleddin,  Glory  of  the  Faith, 
was  one  of  the  names  or  titles  of  Malek  Shah)   is  fixed  to 
the  xvth  of  March,  A.H.471,  A. D.  1070.  Dr.  Hyde  has  pro- 
duced the  original  testimonies  of  the  Persians  and  Arabians, 
(de  Religione  veterum  Persarum,    c.  16,  p.  200—211) 
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of  their  wisdom  and  virtue  is  due  to  a  Persian  vizir, 
who  ruled  the  empire  under  the  .  reigns  of  Alp  Arslan 
and  his  son.  Nizam  ,  one  o!  the  most  illustrious 
ministers  of  the  East,  was  honoured  by  the  caliph  as 
an  oracle  of  religion  and  science  :  he  was  trusted  by 
the  sultan  as  the  faithful  vicegerent  of  his  power  and 
justice.  After  an  administration  of  thirty  years,  the 
fame  of  the  vizir,  his  wealth,  and  even  his  service?, 
were  transformed  into  crimes.  He  was  overthrown  by 
the  insidious  arts  of  a  woman  and  a  rival  ;  and  his  fall 
was  hastened  by  a  rash  declaration  ,  that  his  cap  and 
ink-horn,  the  badges  of  his  offi.cc,  were  connected  by 
the  divine  decree  with  the  throne  and  diadem  of  the 
sultan.  At  the  age  of  ninety-three  years,  the  venera- 
ble statesman  was  dismissed  by  his  master,  accused  by 
his  enemies,  and  murdered  by  a  fanatic  :  the  last  words 
of  Nizam  attested  his  innocencej  and  the  remainder  of 
Malek's  life  was  short  and  inglorious.  From  Ispahan, 
the  scene  of  this  disgraceful  transaction  ,  the  su  tan 
moved  to  Bagdad  ,  with  the  design  cf  transplant- 
ing the  caliph  ,  and  of  fixing  his  own  residence  in  the 
capital  of  the  Moslem  world.  The  feeble  successor  of 
Mahomed  obtained  a  respite  of  ten  days  ;  and  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  ,  the  Barbarian  was  sum- 
moned by  the  angel  of  death.  His  ambassadors  at 
Constantinople  had  asked  i>i  marriage  a  Roman  prin- 
cess ;  but  the  proposal  was  decently  eluded  ;  and  the 
daughter  of  Alexius,  wlio  might  herself  have  been 
the  victim,  expresses  her  abhorrence  of  this  unnatural 
conjunction  46).  The  daughter  of  the  sultan  was  be- 
stowed on  the  caliph  Mcctadi,  with  the  imperious 
condition  ,  that  ,  renouncing  the  society  of  his  wives 


46)  She  speaks  of  this  Persian  royalty  as 
[IOVEC;  Foot*  Ttf  VIK$.  AnnaComnena  was  only  nine  years  old 
at  the  ei.d  of  the  reign  of  MalekShah,  (A.D.  1092)  and  when 
she  speaks  of  his  assassination,  she  confounds  the  sultan 
with  the  vizir.  (Alexius,  1.  vi.  p.  177,  178) 
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and  concubines,    he  should  for    ever  confine  himself 
to  this  honourable  alliance. 

The  greatness   and  unity  of  the  Turkish   empire 
expired  in  the   person    of  Malek  Shah.      His    vacant 
throne  was  disputed  by  his  brother  and  his  four  sons ; 
and,    after  a  series  of  civil  wars,   the  treaty  which  re- 
conciled the  surviving  candidates  confirmed  a  lasting 
separation  in  the  Persian  dynasty,  the  eldest  and  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  house  of  Seljuk.    The  three  younger 
dynasties  were  those   of  Kerman,    of  Syria,    and  of 
Roum :     the  first  of  these  commanded  an  extensive, 
though  obscure  47),   dominion  on  the  shores  of  the  In- 
dian ocean  48)  :   the  second  expelled  the  Arabian  princes 
of  Aleppo  and  Damascus;   and  the  third,   our  peculiar 
care,    invaded  the  Roman  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 
The    generous  policy  of  Malek  contributed  to  their 
elevation:   he  allowed  the  princes  of  his  blood,   eveu 
those  whom  he  had  vanquished  in  the  field ,    to   seek 
new  kingdoms  worthy  of  their  ambition ;    nor  was  he 
displeased  that  they  should  draw  away  the  more  ardent 
spirits,   who  might  have   disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
his  reign.      As  the  supreme  head  of  his  family  and 
nation,      the  great  sultan   of  Persia  commanded  the 
obedience  and  tribute  of  his  royal  brethren:   the  thrones 
of  Kerman  and  Nice ,    of  Aleppo  and  Damascus  ;    the 
Atabeks,  and  emirs  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,   erected 
their  standards  under  the  shadow  of  his  sceptre  49) ; 

47)  So  obscure,  that  the  ir.tlustry  of  M.  deGuignes,  could 
only  copy  (torn.  i.  p.  244,  torn.  iii.  part.  i.  p.  269,   etc.)  the 
history,  or  rather  list,  of  the  Seljukides  of  Kerman,  in  Bi- 
bliotheque  Orientale.     They  were  extinguished  before  the 
end  of  the  xiith  century. 

48)  Tavernier,  perhaps  the  only  traveller  who  has  visi- 
ted Kerman,    describes  the  capital  as  a  great  ruinous   vil- 
lage, twenty-five  days  journey  from  Ispahan,  and  twenty- 
seven  fromOrrnus,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,   (Vo- 
yages en  Turquie  et  eii  Perse,  p.  107,   110) 

49)  It  appears  from  Anna  Cornnena,    that  the  Turks  of 
Asia  Minor  obeyed  the  signet  and  chiauss  of  the  great  iult  an; 
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ajid  the  hords  of  Turkmans  overspread  the  plains  of 
the  western  Asia.  After  the  death  of  Malek ,  the 
bands  of  union  and  subordination  were  relaxed  and 
finally  dissolved:  the  indulgence  of  the  house  of  Sel- 
juk  invested  their  slaves  with  the  inheritance  of  king- 
doms ;  and,  in  the  Oriental  style,  a  crowd  of  princes 
arose  from  the  dust  of  their  feet  50). 

A  prince  of  the  royal  line  ,  Cutulmish,  the  son  of 
Izrail,  the  son  of  Seljuk,  had  fallen  in  a  battle  against 
Alp  Arslan ;  and  the  humane  victor  had  dropt  a  tear 
over  his  grave.  His  five  sons,  strong  in  arms,  ambi- 
tious of  power,  and  eager  for  revenge,  unsheathed  their 
scymetars  against  the  son  of  Alp  Arislan.  The  two 
armies  expected  the  signal,  when  the  caliph,  forgetful 
of  the  majesty  which  secluded  him  from  vulgar  eyes, 
interposed  his  venerable  mediation.  "  Instead  of  shed- 
"  ding  the  blood  of  your  brethren,  your  brethren  both 
"  in  descent  and  faith ,  unite  your  forces  in  an  holy 
"  war  against  the  Greeks ,  the  enemies  of  G  od  and 
"  his  apostle.  "  They  listened  to  his  voice  ;  the  sultan 
embraced  his  rebellious  kinsmen  ;  and  the  eldest,  the 
valiant  Soliman ,  accepted  the  royal  standard  ,  which 
gave  him  the  free  conquest  and  hereditary  command 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  Arze- 
roum  to  Constantinople,  and  the  unknown  regions  of 
the  WestSl).  Accompanied  by  his  four  brothers,  lie 
passed  the  Euphrates :  the  Turkish  camp  was  soon 
seated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kutaieh  in  Phrygia ; 

(Alexias,  1.  vi.  p.  170)  and  that  the  two  sons  of  Soliraaii 
were  detained  in  his  court,  (p.  180) 

50)  This  expression  is  quoted  by  Petit  de  la  Croix:,  (Vie  de 
Gengiscan,  p.  101}  from  some  poet,  most  probably  a  Persian. 

51)  On  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  M.  de  Guigneshas  de» 
rived  no  assistance  from  the  Turkish  or  Arabian  writers,  who 
produce  a  naked  list  of  the  Seljukides  of  Roum.    The  Greeks 
are  unwilling  to  expose  their  shame,  and  we  must  extort  so- 
me hints  from  Scylitzes,  (p.  800,  803)  Nicephorus  Bryen- 
jiius,    (p.  88,  9i,  92,  etc.  103,  104)    and  Anna  Comnena. 
(Alexias,  p.  91,  92,  etc.  108,  etc.) 
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and  his  flying  cavalry  laid  waste  the  country  as  far  as 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Black  Sea.  Since  the  decline 
of  the  empire-  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  had  been 
exposed  to  the  transient,  though  destructive ,  inroads 
of  the  Persians  and  Saracens  ;  but  the  fruits  of  a  lasting 
conquest  "-ere  reserved  for  the  Turkish  sultan ;  and 
his  anus  were  introduced  by  the  Greeks  ,  who  aspired 
to  reign  on  the  ruins  of  their  country.  Since  the  cap- 
tivity of  Remains,  six  years  the  feeble  son  ofEudocia 
had  trembled  under  the  weight  of  tlie  Imperial  crown, 
till  the  provinces  of  the  East  and  West  were  lost  in 
the  same  month  by  a  double  rebellion  :  of  either  chief 
Nicephorus  was  the  common  name ;  but  the  surnames 
of  Bryennius  and  Botoniates  distinguish  the  European 
and  Asiatic  candidates.  Their  reasons,  or  rather  their 
promises,  were  weighed  in  the  divan;  and,  after 
some  hesitation,  Soliman  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
Botoniates,  opened  a  free  passage  to  his  troops  in  their 
march  from  Antioch  to  Nice ,  and  joined  the  banner 
of  the  crescent  to  that  of  the  cross.  After  his  ally 
had  ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  the  sultan 
was  hospitably  entertained  in  the  suburb  of  Chrysopolis 
or  Scutari :  and  a  body  of  two  thousand  Turks  was 
transported  into  Europe,  to  whose  dexterity  and  cou- 
rage the  new  emperor  was  indebted  for  the  defeat  and 
captivity  of  his  rival  Bryenuius.  But  the  conquest  of 
Europe  was  clearly  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  Asia  ; 
Constantinople  was  deprived  of  the  obedience  and 
revenue  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Bosphorus  and 
Hellespont ;  and  the  regular  progress  of  the  Turks, 
who  fortified  the  passes  of  the  rivers  and  mountains, 
left  not  a  hope  of  their  retreat,  or  expulsion.  Another 
candidate  implored  the  aid  of  the  sultan  :  Melissenus, 
in  his  purple  robes  and  red  buskins ,  attended  the 
motions  of  the  Turkish  camp;  and  the  desponding 
cities  were  tempted  by  the  summons  of  a  Roman 
prince,  who  immediately  surrendered  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  Barbarians.  These  acquisitions  were 
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confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  emperor 
Alexius ;  his  fear  of  Robert  compelled  him  to  seek 
the  friendship  of  Soliman;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
euitan's  death  that  he  extended  as  far  as  Nicomedia, 
about  sixty  miles  from  Constantinople ,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  world,  Trebizond  alone, 
defended  on  either  side  by  the  sea  and  mountains,  pre- 
served, at  the  extremity  of  the  Euxine,  the  ancient 
character  of  a  Greek  colony,  and  the  future  destiny  of 
a  Christian  empire. 

Since  the  first  conquests  of  the  caliphs,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Turks  in  Anatolia  or  Asia  Minor  was 
the  most  deplorable  loss  which  the  church  and  empire 
had  sustained.  By  the  propagation  of  the  Moslem 
faith,  Soliman  deserved  the  name  of  Gazi,  a  holy 
champion;  and  his  new  kingdom  of  the  Romans,  or 
of  Roum,  was  added  to  the  tables  of  Oriental  geogra- 
phy. It  is  described  as  extending  from  the  Euphrates 
to  Constantinople,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  confines 
of  Syria  ;  pregnant  with  mines  of  silver  and  iron,  of 
allum  and  copper,  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine,  and  pro- 
ductive of  cattle  and  excellent  horses  52).  The  wealth 
of  Lydia ,  the  arts  of  the  Greeks ,  the  splendour  of 
the  Augustan  age ,  existed  only  in  books  and  ruins, 
which  were  equally  obscure  in  the  eyes  of  the  Scythian 
conquerors.  Yet,  in  the  present  decay,  Anatolia  still 
contains  some  wealthy  and  populous  cities;  and,  under 
the  Byzantine  empire,  they  were  far  more  flourishing 
in  numbers,  size,  and  opulence.  By  the  choice  of 
the  sultan ,  Nice  ,  the  metropolis  6f  Bithynia ,  was 
preferred  for  his  palace  and  fortress  :  the  seat  of  the 
Seljukian  dynasty  of  Roum  was  planted  one  hundred 
miles  from  Constantinople  ;  and  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
was  denied  and  derided  in  the  same  temple  in  which  it 

52)  Such  is  the  description  of  Koum  by  Haiton  the  Ar- 
menian ,  whose  Tartar  history  may  be  found  in  the  col- 
lections of  Ramusio  and  Bergeron.  ( See  Abulf eda  ,  Geo- 
graph.  climat.  xvii,  p.  '301 — 305.) 
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had  been  pronounced  by  the  first  general  sjnod  of  the 
Catholics.  The  unity  of  God ,  and  the  mission  o£ 
Mahomed,  were  preached  in  the  moschs  ;  the  Arabian 
learning  was  taught  in  the  schools  ;  the  Cadhis  Judged 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Koran ;  the  Turkish  man- 
ners and  language  prevailed  in  the  cities;  and  Turk- 
man camps  were  scattered  over  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains of  Anatolia.  On  the  hard  conditions  of  tribute 
and  servitude ,  the  Greek  Christians  might  enjoy  the 
exercise  cf  their  religion  ;  but  their  most  holy  churches 
were  profaned  ;  their  priests  and  bishops  were  in- 
sulted 53) :  they  were  compelled  to  suffer  the  triumph 
of  the  Pagans  ,  and  the  apostacy  of  their  brethren ; 
many  thoiisand  children  were  marked  by  the  knife  of 
circumcision  ;  and  many  thousand  captives  were  de- 
voted to  the  service  or  the  pleasures  of  their  masters  54). 
After  the  loss  of  Asia,  Antioch  still  maintained  her 
primitive  allegiance  to  Christ  and  Caesar;  but  the 
solitary  province  was  separated  from  all  Roman  aid 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  Mahometan  powers. 
The  despair  of  Philaretus  the  governor  prepared  the 
sacrifice  of  his  religion  and  loyalty,  had  not  his  guilt 
been  prevented  by  his  son,  who  hastened  to  the  Nicene 
palace,  and  offered  to  deliver  this  valuable  prize  into 

53)  Dicit  eos  quondam  abusiqneSodomitica  intervertisse 
episcopum.    Guibert,  Abbat.  Hist.llierosol.  1.  i.  p.  408.)   It  is 
odd  enough  that  we  should  find  a  parallel  passage  of  the  same 
people  in  the  present  age.    "Jln'est  point  d'horreur  que  cos 
"  Turcs  n'aycnt  commit,  et  semblables  aux  soldat<  effreiies, 
"•  qui  dans  le  sac  d'une  villc  non  contens  de  disposer  de  tout  a 
"leur  '  n- pretendent  encore  aux  succes  les  nioijis  desirables. 
"  QuelqueSipahisor  t  portc-leurs  attentats  sur  lapersonne  dti 
"  vieux  rabbi  cle  la  synagogue,   et  celle  clc  I'AiclievfiqueGrec." 
(Memoires  du  Baron  de  Tott,   torn   ii.  p.   I  03.) 

54)  The  emperor,   or  abbot,  describe  the  scenes  of  aTur-. 
kish  camp  as  if  they  had  been  present       Matres  correptae 
in    conspectu.   filiarum  multipliciter   repetitis     diversorum 
coitibus  vcxabantur;  (is  that  the  true  reading?     cum  iiliaa 
assisientes  carmlna  praeciiiere  ^oltando  cugereutuj,-.       Mox 
eadem  passio  ad  filias,  etc.. 
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the  hands  of  Soliman.  The  ambitious  sultan  mounted 
on  horseback,  r,nU  in  twelve  nights  (for  he  reposed  in 
the  day)  performed  a  march  of  six  hundred  miles. 
Antioch  was  oppressed  by  'the  speed  and  secreoy  of  his 
enterprise ;  and  the  dependent  cities,  as  far  as  Laodicea 
and  the  confines  of  Aleppo  55)  ,  obeyed  the  example  of 
the  metropolis.  From  Laodicea  to  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus ,  or  arm  of  St.  George ,  the  conquests  and 
reign  of  Soliman  extended  thirty  days  journey  in. 
length,  and  in  breadth  about  ten  or  fifteen,  between 
the  rocks  of  Lycia  and  the  Black  Sea  56).  The  Turkish 
ignorance  of  navigation  protected,  for  a  while,  the 
inglorious  safety  of  thf  emperor;  but  no  sooner  had  a 
fleed  of  two  hundred  ships  been  constructed  by  the 
hands  of  the  captive  Greeks,  than  Alexius  trembled, 
behind  the  walls  of  his  capital.  ,His  plaintive  epistles 
were  dispersed  over  Europe,  to  excite  the  compassion 
of  the  Latins,  and  to  paint  the  danger,  the  weakness, 
and  the  riches,  of  the  city  of  Constantine  57). 

But  the  most  interesting  conquest  of  the  Seljukiau 
Turks,  was  that  of  Jerusalem  58) ,  which  soon  became 

55)  See  Antiocb,  and  the  death  of  Soliman,  in  AnnaCom-* 
nena,  (Alexias,  1.  v.p.  108,  !(><>)  with  the  notes  of  Ducange. 

5())  William  of  L'yre  (1.  i.  c.  9,  1«>,  p.  635  gives  the  most 
authentic  and  deplorable  account  of  theseTurkish  conquests. 

57}  lu  lus  epistle  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  Alexius  seems 
to  fa.ll  too  low  beneath  his  character  and  dignity:  yet  it  is, 
opposed  by  Ducang^,  (Not.  ad  Alexia;!.  p.  335,  etc.)  and  pa- 
raphrased by  the  abbot  Guibert,  a  contemporary  historian. 
The  Greek  text  no  longer  exists;  and  each  translator  and 
scribe  might  say  withGiubevt,  p.  475)  verbis  vestita  meis, 
a  privilege  of  most  indefinite  latitude. 

58)  Our  best  fund  for  the  history  of  Jerusalem  from  Hera- 
clius  to  the  crusades,  is  contained  in  two  large  and  original 
passages  of  William,  archbishop  of  Tyre,  (\  i.e.  1  — 1(1,  1. 
xviii.  c.  5,  0.)  the  principal  authoj-  of  the  Gosta  Dei  pei; 
Francos.  M.  de  Guignes  has  composed  a  very  learned  Me-i 
moire  var  le  Commerce  des  Francois  dans  le  Levant  avant 
les  Croisades  ,  etc.  (Mem.  de  i'Atademie  des  Inscriptions 
tam.  xxxyii,  p,  407-^500.) 
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the  theatre  of  nations.  In  their  capitulation  with 
Omar,  the  inhabitants  had  stipulated  the  assurance  of 
their  religion  and  property ;  but  the  articles  were  in- 
terpreted by  a  master,  against  whom  it  was  danger- 
ous to  dispute ;  and,  in  the  four  hundred  years  of  the 
reign  of  the  caliphs,  the  political  climate  of  Jerusalem 
was  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  storms  and  sun- 
shine 5£).  By  the  increase  of  proselytes  and  population, 
the  Mahometans  might  excuse  their  usurpation  of 
three-fourths  of  the  city  :  but  a  peculiar  quarter  was 
reserved  for  the  patriarch  with  his  clergy  and 
people ;  a  tribute  of  two  pieces  of  gold  was  the  price 
of  protection ;  and  the  sepulchre  of  Christ ,  with  the 
church  of  the  Resurrection,  was  still  left  in  the  hands 
of  his  votaries.  Of  these  votaries,  the  most  nume- 
rous and  respectable  portion  were  strangers  to  Jerusa- 
lem :  the  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  had  been  sti- 
mulated, rather  than  suppressed ,  by  the  conquest  of 
the  Arabs;  and  the  enthusiasm  which  had  always 
prompted  these  perilous  journies,  was  nourished  by 
the  congenial  passions  of  grief  and  indignation.  A 
crowd  of  pilgrims  from  the  East  and  West  continued 
to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  the  adjacent  sanctuaries 
more  especially  at  the  festival  of  Easter:  and  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites, 
the  Copts  and  Abyssinians ,  the  Armenians  and 
Georgians,  maintained  the  chapels,  the  clergy,  and 
the  poor  of  their  respective  communions.  The  har- 
mony of  prayer  in  so  many  various  tongues  ,  the  wor- 
ship of  so  many  nations  in  the  common  temple  of 
their  religion,  might  have  afforded  a  spectacle  of  edi- 
fication and  peace  ;  but  the  aeal  of  the  Christian  sects 

50)  Secundum  Dominorum  di?positionom  plerumque  lu- 
cida  plerumque  nubila  recepit  intervalla,  et  aegrotaiitiura 
more  temporum  praesentiuin  gravabatur  aut  respirabat 
«jualitate.  (1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  030.)  The  latinity  of  William  of 
Tyre  is  by  no  means  contemptible :  but  in  his  account 
of  490  years,  from  the  loss  to  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem, 
he  exceeds  the  true  account  by  thirty  years. 
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was  embittered  by  hatred  and  revenge ;  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  who  had  pardoned 
his  enemies ,  they  aspired  to  command  and  persecute 
their  spiritual  brethren.  The  pre-eminence  was  as- 
serted by  the  spirit  and  numbers  of  the  Franks ;  and 
the  greatness  of  Charlemagne  60)  protected  both  the 
Latin  pilgrims,  and  the  Catholics  of  the  East.  The 
poverty  of  Carthage,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem,  was  re- 
lieved by  the  alms  of  that  pious  emperor ;  and  many  mo- 
nasteries of  Palestine  were  founded  or  restored  by  his 
liberal  dfvoLion.  Harun  Alrashid,  the  greatest  of  the 
Abbassides,  esteemed  in  his  Christian  brother  a  similar 
supremacy  of  genius  and  power  :  their  friendship  was 
cemented  by  a,  frequent  intercourse  of  gifts  and  embas- 
sfes ;  and  the  caliph,  without  resigning  the  substantial 
dominion,  presented  the  emperor  with  the  keys  of 
the  holy  sepulchre,  and  perhaps  of  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem. In  the  decline  of  the  Carlovingiau  monarchy, 
the  republic  of  Ama'phi  promoted  the  interest  of  trade 
and  religion  in  the  East.  Her  vessels  transported  the 
Latin  pilgrims  to  the. coasts  of  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
and  deserved  by  their  useful  imports,  the  favour  and 
alliance  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  61) :  an  annual  fair  was 
instituted  on  mount  Calvary;  and  the  Italian  mer- 
chants founded  the  convent  and  hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  the  cradle  of  the  monastic  and  military 
order,  which  has  since  reigned  in  the  isles  of  Rhodes 
and  of  Malta.  Had  the  Christian  pilgrims  been  con- 

60)  For  the  transactions  of  Charlemagne  with  the  Holy 
Land,  seeEginhard,  (de  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  c.  10.  p.  70  —  82.) 
Constantine  Porpliyrogenitus,  (de  administratione  Imperil, 
1.  ii.  c.  20.  p.  80.)  and  Pagi.  (Critica,  torn.  iii.  A.  D.  800. 
No  J3,  14,  15.) 

01)  The  caliph  granted  his  privileges,  Amalphitanis  vi- 
ris  amicis  et  utilium  introductoribus.  (Gesta  Dei,  p.  034.) 
The  trade  of  Venice  to  Egypt  and  Palestine  cannpt  pro- 
duce so  old  a  title,  unless  we  adopt  the  laughable  translation 
of  a  Frenchman  who  mistook  the  two  factions  of  the  circus 
^Veneti  et  Prasiiii)  for  the  Venetians  and  Parisians. 
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tent  to  revere  the  tomb  of  a  prophet,  the  disciples  of 
Mahomed,  instead  of  Warning,  would  have  imitated 
their  piety :  but  these  rigid  Unitarians  were  scandalised 
by  a  worship  which  represents  the  birth,  death,  and  re- 
surrection, of  a  God;  the  Catholic  images  were 
branded  with  the  name  of  idols ;  and  the  Moslems 
smiled  with  indignation  62)  at  the  miraculous  flame, 
which  was  kindled  on  the  eve  of  E-ister  in  the  holy  se  • 
pulchre  63).  This  pious  fraud,  first  devised  in  the  ninth 
century  64)  ,  was  devoutly  cherished  by  the  Latin  crusa- 
ders, and  is  annually  repeated  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Greek,  Armenian,  and  Coptic  sects  65),  who  impose  on 
the  credulous  spectators66)  for  their  own  benefit  and  that 
of  their  tyrants.  In  every  age,  a  principle  of  tolera- 
tion has  been  fortified  by  a  sense  of  interest ;  and 
the  revenue  of  the  prince  and  his  emir  was  increased 
each  year,  by  the  expense  and  tribute  of  so  many  thou- 
sand strangers. 

The  revolution  which  transferred  the  sceptre  from 

62)  An  Arabic  chronicle  of  Jerusalem    (apud  Asseman. 
Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  i.  puG28.  torn.  iv.  p.  368.)  attests  the 
unbelief  of  the  caliph  and  the  historian  j  yet  Cantacuzena 
presumes  to  appeal  to  the  Mahometans  themselves  for  the 
truth  of  this  perpetual  miracle. 

63)  In  his   Dissertions   on   Ecclesiastical   History ,    the 
learned  Mosheim  has  separately  discussed  this  pretended  mi- 
racle,   ( torn.  ii.  p.  214-'- 306..).  de  lumiiie   sancti  sepulchri. 

64)  William  of  Malmesbury  (1.  iv.  c.  ii,p,  209.)  quotes  the 
itinerary  of  the  monk  Bernard,  an  eye -witness-,  who  visited1 
Jerusalem,  A.D.870.    The  miracle  is  confirmed  by  another 
pilgrim  some  years  older;  and  Mosheim  ascribes  the  inven- 
tion to  the  Franks,  soon  after  the  decease  of  Charlemagne. 

65)  Our  travellers,  Sandys,  (p.  1  34.))  Thevenot,  jp.621  — 
(>'2~)  Maundrell,  (p.  04,  95.)  etc.   describe  this  extravagant 
far.-e.  The  Catholics  are  puzzled  to  decide,     when  the  mi- 
racle ended,  and  the  trick  began. 

66)  The  Orientals  themselves  confess  the  fraud,  and  plead 
necessity  and  edification  :  (Memoires  du  Chevalier  d'Arvietix, 
loin.  ii.  p.  140.  Joseph  Abudacni,  Hist.  Copt.  c.  20.)  but  I  will 
not  attempt,  with  Mosheim,  to  explain  the  mode.    Our  tra- 
velers have  failed  with  the  blood  of  St.Januarius  atNaples, 
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the  Abbassides  to  the  Fatimites  was  a  benefit,    rather 
than  an  injury,    to  the  Holy  Land.      A  sovereign  resi- 
dent in  Egypt  was  more  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
Christian  trade;    and  the  emirs  of  Palestine  were  less 
remote   from  the  justice   and  power   of   the    throne. 
But  the  third  of  these  Fatimite  caliphs  was  the  famous 
Hakem  67),   a  frantic  youth  who  was  delivered  by  his  im- 
piety and   despotism  from  the  fear  either  of  God  or 
man ;   and  whose  reign  was  a  wild  mixture  of  vice  and, 
folly-   Regardless  of  the  most  ancient  customs  of  Egypt, 
he  imposed  on  the  women  an  absolute  confinement; 
the  restraint  excited  the  clamours  of  both  sexes ;    their 
clamours  provoked  his  fury  ;   a  part  of  Old  Cairo  was 
delivered  to  the  flames  ;    and  the  guards   and  citizens 
were  engaged  many  days  in  a  bloody  conflict.  At  first, 
the  caliph  declared  himself  a  zealous  Musulman ,    the 
founder  or  benefactor  of  moschs  and  colleges ;    twelve 
hundred  and  ninety  copies  of  the  Koran  were  transcribed, 
at  his  expense,  in  letters  of  gold  ;   and  his  edict  extirpa- 
ted the  vineyards  of  the  Upper  Egypt.    But  his  vanity 
\vas  soon  flattered  by  the  hope   of  introducing  a  new 
religion  ;  he  aspired  above  the  name  of  a  prophet,  and 
styled  himself  the  visible  image  of  the  most  high  God, 
who,  after  nine  apparitions  on  earth,   was  at  length  ma- 
nifest in  his  royal  person.      At  the  name   of  Hakem, 
the   lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  every  knee  w;is 
bent  in  religious  adoration:  his  mysteries  were  performed 
on  a  mountain  near  Cairo :   sixteen  thousand  converts 
had  signed  his  profession  of  faith ;  and  at  the  present  hour 
a  free  and  warlike  people,  the  Druses  of  mount  Liba- 
nus,    are  persuaded  of  the  life  and  divinity  of  a  mad- 
man and  tyrant  63).    In  his  divine  character,  Hakem ha- 

67)  See  d'Herbelot,  (Biblioth.  Oriental e,  p.  411)  Renari- 
dot,  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alox.  p.  300.397.400,401.)  Elmaciii. 
(Hist.  Saracen  p.  321 — 323,)  and  Mavei,  (p.  3S4 — 380.)  an 
historian  of  Egypt,  translated  by  Reiske  from  Arabic  into 
German,  and  verbally  inter  reted  to  me  by  a  friend, 

08)  The  religion  of  the  Druses  is  concealed  by  their  igno- 
raiice  and-  .hypocrisy.  Th«ir  secret  doctrine*  are  confined  to 
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ted  the  Jews  and  Christians  ,  as  the  servants  of  his  ri- 
vals ;  while  some  remains  of  prejudice  or  prudence 
still  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  law  of  Mahomet.  Both 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine^  his  cruel  and  wanton  persecu- 
tion made  some  martyrs  and  many  apostates:  the  com- 
mon rights,  and  special  privileges  of  the  sectaries  were 
equrJIy  disregarded;  and  a  general  interdict  was  laid 
on  the  devotion  of  strangers  and  natives.  The  temple 
of  the  Christian  world,  the  church  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, was  demolished  to  its  foundations ;  the  luminous 
prodigy  of  Easter  was  interrupted,  and  much  profane 
labour  was  exhausted  to  destroy  the  cave  in  the  rock 
which  properly  constitutes  the  holy  sepulchre.  At 
the  report  of  this  sacrilege,  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  astonished  and  afflicted :  but  instead  of  arming 
in  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  they  contented 
themselves  with  burning  or  banishing  the  Jews,  as  the 
secret  advisers  of  the  impious  Barbarian  69).  Yet  the 
calamities  of  Jerusalem  were  in  some  measure  alievi- 
ated  by  the  inconstancy  or  repentance  of  Hakem  him- 
self; and  the  royal  mandate  was  sealed  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  churches,  when  the  tyrant  was  assassinated 
by  the  emissaries  of  his  sister.  The  succeeding  caliphs 
resumed  the  maxims  of  religion  and  po  icy ;  a  free  to- 
leration was  again  granted ;  with  the  pious  aid  of  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople ,  the  holy  sepulchre  arose 
from  its  ruins;  and,  after  a  short  abstinence,  the  pil- 
grims returned  with  an  increase  of  appetite  to  the  spi- 
ritual feast  70).  In  the  sea-voyage  of  Palestine,  the 

the  elect,  who  profess  a  contemplative  life  ;  and  the  vul- 
gar Druses,  the  most  indifferent  of  men,  occasionally  con- 
form to  the  worship  of  the  Mahometans  and  Christians  of 
their  neighbourhood.  The  little  that  is,  or  deserves  to  be 
known,  maybe  seen  in  the  industrious  Niebuhr,  ;  Voyages 
torn.  ii.  p.  354 — 357.'  ami  the  second  volume  of  the  recent 
and  instructive  Travel*  of  M.  de  Volney. 

09)  See  Glaber,  1.  iii.  c.  7.  and  the  Annals  of  Baroniu* 
and  Pagi,  A.  D.  10OQ. 

70)  Per  idem  tempus  ex  univero  orbetarainnumerabilis 
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dangers  were  frequent,  and  the  opportunities  rare: 
.but  the  conversion  of  Hungary  opened  a  safe  commu 
nicatioii  between  Germany  and  Greece.  The  charity 
of  St.  Stephen ,  the  apostle  of  his  kingdom ,  relieved 
and  conducted  his  itinerant  brethren  71)  ;  and  from  Bel- 
grade to  Antioch,  they  traversed  fifteen  hundred  miles 
of  a  Christian  empire.  Among  the  Franks ,  the  zetil 
of  pilgrimage  prevailed  beyond  the  example  of  former 
times :  and  the  roads  were  covered  with  multitudes  of 
either  sex,  and  of  every  rank  who  professed  their 
contempt  of  life,  so  soon  as  they  should  have  kissed  the 
tomb  of  their  Redeemer.  Princes  and  prelates  abandon- 
ed the  care  of  their  dominions;  and  the  numbers  of 
these  pious  caravans  were  a  prelude  to  the  armies  which 
inarched  in  the  ensuing  age  under  the  banner  of  the 
cross.  About  thirty  years  before  the  first  crusade,  the 
archbishop  of  Ment?,  with  the"  bishops  of  Utrecht, 
Bamberg,  and  Ratisbon,  undertook  this  laborious 
journey  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Jordan ;  and  the  multi- 
tude of  their  followers  amounted  to  seven  thousand 
persons.  At  Constantinople,  they  were  hospitably  en- 
tertained by  the  emperor;  but  the  ostentation  of  their 
wealth  provoked  the  assault  of  the  wild  Arabs ;  they 
drew  their  swords  with  scrupulous  reluctance,  and  sus- 
tained a  siege  inthe  village  of  Capernaum,  till  they  were 
rescued  by  the  venal  protection  of  the  Fatimite  emir. 
After  visiting  the  holy  places,  they  embarked  for  Italy, 
but  only  a  remnant  of  two  thousand  arrived  in  safety 
in  their  native  land.  Ingulphus,  a  secretary  of  Wil- 

multitudo  coepit  coufluere  ad  sepulchrum  Salyatoris  Hiero- 
solymis,  quantum  nullus  horainum  prius  sperare  poterat. 

Ordo  inferioris   plebis mediocres reges  et  comites 

praesules mulieres  multae  nobiles  cum  pauperioribus... 

Pluribus  enim  erat  mentis  desiderium  mori  priusquam  ad 
propria  reverterentur.  (Glaber,  1.  iv.  c.  6.  Bouquet,  Histo- 
rians of  France,  torn.  x.  p.  5<J.) 

71)  Glaber,  1.  iii.  c.  1.  Katona(Hist.  Critic.  Regum  tann- 
gariae,  torn.  i.  p.  304 — 311.)  examines  whether  St.  Stephen 
fouuidid  a  monastery  <U  Jerusalem. 
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liam  the  conqueror,  was  a  companion  of  this  pilgrim- 
age :  he  observes  that  they  sallied  from  Normandy, 
thirtyslout  and  well-appointed  horsemen  ,  butthat  they 
repas?ed  the  Alps  twenty  miserable  palmers,  with  the 
staff  in  their  hand  and  the  wallet  at  their  back  7-2). 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Fatimite  caliphs  was  invaded  by  the  Turks  73).  One 
of  the  lieutenants  of  Malek  Shah  Atsiz,  the  Carizmian, 
marched  into  Syria  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
and  reduced  Damascus  by  famine  and  the  sword. 
Hems,  and  the  other  cities  of  the  province,  acknow- 
ledged the  caliph  of  Bagdad  and  the  sultan  of  Persia ; 
and  the  victorious  emir  advanced  without  resistance  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  :  the  Fatimite  was  preparing  to 
fly  into  the  heart  of  Africa ;  but  the  negroes  of  hie 
guard,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo,  made  a  desperate 
sally,  and  repulsed'  the  Turk  from  the  confines  of 
Egypt.  In  his  retreat  he  indulged  the  license  of  s^augh- 
ter  and  rapine  ;  the  judge  and  notaries  of  Jerusalem 
were  invited  to  his  camp  ;  and  their  execution  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  massacre  of  three  thousand  citizens.  The 
cruelty  or  the  defeat  of  Atsiz  was  soon  punished  by  the 
sultan  Toucush,  the  brother  of  Malek  Shah,  who,  with  a 
higher  title  and  more  formidable  powers,  asserted  the 
dominion  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  house  of  Sel- 
juk  reigned  about  twenty  years  in  Jerusalem  74) ;  but 
the  hereditary  command  of  the  holy  city  and  territory 
was  entrusted  or  abandoned  to  the  emir  Ortok,  the 
chief  of  a  tribe  of  Turkmans,  whose  children,  af- 
•  % 

72)  Baronins  (A.  D.  tOGi,  No.  43  —  50.)  has  transcribed 
the  greater  part   of  the  original   narratives  of  Inguiphus, 
Marianas  and  Lambcrtu?. 

73)  SeeEhnacin  (.Hist.  Saracen,  p.  349,  350.)    and  Abul- 
pharagius.      Dynast,  p.  23  7.   vers.  Pocock.)     M.  deGuignes 
(Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  part.  i.  p.  2  15,  210.)    adds  the  testi- 
monies,  or  rather  the  names,    of  Abulfeda  and  Xovairi. 

74)  From  the  expedition  of  Isar  Atsiz,     A.  H.  400,  A.  D. 
1070)   to  the  expulsion  of  the  Ortokid^s     (A.  D.  K»OG.)    Yet 
William  of  Tyre  (1.  i.  c.  6.  p.  t>33.)  asserts,    that  Jerusalem 
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ter  their  expulsion  from  Palestine  ,   formed  two  dynas- 
ties on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  Assyria  75).    The 
Oriental  Christians  and  the  Latin  pilgrims  deplored  a. 
revolution,    which,    instead  of   the   regular  govern- 
ment ,  an  old  alliance  of  the  caliphs ,  imposed  on  their 
necks  the  iron  yoke  of  the  strangers  of  the  north  76). 
In  his  court  and  camp  the  great  sultan  had  adopted 
in  some  degree  the   arts  and  manners  of  Persia .;   but 
the  body  of  the  Turkish  nation ,   and  more  especially 
the  pastoral  tribes,   still  breathed  the  fierceness  of  the 
desert.    From  Nice  to  Jerusalem ,  the  western  countries 
of  Asia  were  a  scene  of  foreign  and  domestic  hostility: 
and  the  shepherds  of  Palestine ,  who  held  a  precarious 
sway ,   on  a  doubtful  frontier ,  had  neither  leisure  nor 
capacity  to  await  the  slow  profits  of  commercial  and 
religious  freedom.     The  pilgrims  who ,  through  innu- 
merable perils  ,  had  reached  the   gates  of  Jerusalem , 
were  the  victims  of  private  rapine  or  public  oppres- 
sion,   and  often  sunk  under  the  pressure   of  famine 
and  disease ,   before  they  were  permitted  to  salute  the 
holy  sepulchre.     A  spirit  of  native  barbarism ,   or  re- 
cent zeal ,  prompted  the  Turkmans  to  insult  the  clergy 
of  every  sect :    the  patriarch  was  dragged  by  the  hair 
along  the  pavement,   and  cast  into  a  dungeon  to  ex- 
was  thirty-eight  j'ears  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks;  and  an 
Arabic  chronicle,  quoted  byPagi,  (torn.  iv.  p.  202.)  sup- 
poses,   that  the  city  was   reduced  by  a  Carizmiau  general 
to  the  obedience  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  A.  H.  4G3,  A.D. 
1070.  These  early  dates  are  not  very  compatible  with  the 
general  history  of  Asia ;    and   I  am  sure ,    that   as  late  as 
A.D.  1064,  the  regnum  Babylonicum  (of  Cairo)  still  pre- 
vailed in  Palestine.  (Baronius,  A.  D.  1064,  No.  50.) 

75)  De  Guignes  ,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  249 — 252. 

76)  Willerm.  Tyr.   1.  i.  c.  8.  p.  634,  who  strives   hard 
to  magnify  the  Christian  grievances.     The  Turks  exacted 
an  aureus  from  each  pilgrim!   The  caphar  of  the  Franks  is 
now   fourteen   dollars :    and  Europe  does  not  complain  of 
this  voluntary  tax. 

roi.  x.  y 
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tort  a  ransom  from  the  sympathy  of  his  flock :  ond 
the  divine  worship  in  the  church  of  the  resurrection 
was  often  disturbed  by  the  savage  rudeness  of  its  mas- 
ters. The  pathetic  tale  excited  the  millions  of  the 
West  to  march  under  the  standard  of  the  cross  to  the 
relief  of  the  holy  land:  and  yet  how  trifling  is  the 
sum  of  these  accumulated,  evils ,  if  compared  with  the 
single  act  of  the  sacrilege  of  Hakem  ,  which  had  been 
so  patiently  endured  by  the  Latin  Christians!  A  sligh- 
ter provocation  inflamed  the  more  irascible  temper  of 
their  descendants:  a  new  spirit  had  arisen  of  religious 
chivalry  and  papal  dominion :  a  nerve  was  touched  of 
exquisite  feeling  ;  and  the  sensation  vibrated  to  the 
heart  of  Europe. 
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